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THINGS AT THE WORST. 


Turee isan old snatch of the “wisdom of our | English towns, overborne by the counties, and en- 


ancestors” which says, “* when things are at the 
worst they mend,” Inthe new House of Commons 
things must beat extremity ; and Lord John Rus- 
wll perfectly satistied that the object which he 
had so much at heart in framing the Reform Bill, 
—the increase, namely, of the landed influence in 
the House of Commons,—is sufficiently provided for. 
If there were any doubts on the subject remaining 
on his mind, the results of the election will surely 
haveremoved them. Or if he is not convinced, let 
him advise with Lord Howick, Lord Morpeth, Mr. 
‘Award John Stanley, and Daniel O’Connell.— 
But the time is past for upbraiding and recrimina- 
tion; and, once for all, it is enough, that of the 
many concurrent causes, whether real or ingeni- 
ously devised to account for and break the downfal 
of the Whigs, no one has been half so instrumental 


as their own timid, trimming, or disingenuous po- , 


icy, and the secret disinclination of some of them to 
forward the cause of which they pretended to be the 
champions. Some of them must bitterly regret the 
fair occasions thev have let slip, for their own sakes, 
if not for that of the commonwealth; and resolve, 
tuat if ever they again have power, they will take 
varning by the story of the Persian husband, and 
xill the cat the first night. If the Whigs had done 
that justice to the people, which was for years in 
‘lelr power, they would not have been left in their 
resent plight by those they have kept unable to 
aid them, however willing they may be. 

After the unexpectedly narrow majority which 
tev obtained on the accession of the young Queen, 
“He ihany accidental cireumstances combined to 
were them the popularity they had justly 
, : , the present defeat need have taken no one 
surprise ; and yet so prone are mankind to hope, 
, has done so. To certain defeat the Liberal 
erty must have looked forward, but not for re- 
“res so decided and galling. When every allow- 
— is ihade, it is with the bitterest mortification 


a share of the representation. 
even when largely allowing for venal freemen, and 


grossing, in relation totheir population, far too large 
But how shall we, 


Tory gold, overlook such blighting facts as the loss 
of Grote, seemingly without a regret, or an attempt 
to keep him, the rejection of Hume, without whose 
presence we cannotimagine a Parliament complete— 
and (Connell, baffled in the capital of the country 
for which he has done somuch? To account for this 


_amount of discomfiture is more easy than to par- 
' don some of the causes to which it is owing. The 


_be wished for. 


peda | ‘ . . i 
‘Ss Hull, and Dublin. lor the counties lost there | 


SMe o ° m 
eteage colour of reason, in the ignorance and self- 


=" Ol the landed interest, and of those depend- 
“Son its the 
9 


7 , 
ACT, 


VOL. VII. 


sane causes extend to a few sinaller | 


Liberal party was not prepared for reverses so sig- 
nal; nor were the Tories for that decided victory 
which has come to them enhanced by the charm 
of unexpectedness. They counted upon an ovation 
and they have obtained a triumph. Will it be 
imagined so complete as at once to raise Sir Robert 
Peel, from “a practical statesman,” a dexterous 
trimmer between nearly balanced parties, into an 
avowed Tory? Instant symptoms of the new con- 
version of Sir Robert, if it shall come at all, are to 
They would save a world of time, 
which may be spent in suspense or wordy warfare, 
and leave the ground clear for the immediate trial 
of the strength of parties. 

In defiance of many discouraging appearances, 


-even in those localities where better things might 


have been hoped for, we will never believe ina na- 
tional re-action which tends to Toryism; though 
the falling away of the people from Whiggisin is 
an obvious fact that we have been holding out in 
warning to the Whigs for the last five years.—The 
spread of Chartism is surely no proof of Tory re- 
action; but neither is that sickly apathy, com- 
mencing in disgust and terminating in indifference, 
which has for several years pervaded a large and 
valuable, because the most intelligent, portion of the 
constituency. But if alienated from the Whigs, 


_and incapable of being roused by their tardy pro- 
_fessions of better things, and if culpably careless 
, i’ * 
4t Reformers must look to London, W estminster, | 


how inatters went between the rival factions, this 

class of electors are most decidedly hostile to Tory- 

ism. Where parties were so nearly balanced, as the 

returns of the greater part of both the town and 

county elections show them to have been, even 
2 
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this small section, generally independent voters, but 
careless of late about registering, and indifferent 
about voting even when qualified, may have caused 
the scale to turn the wrong way; but this is no 
permanent gain to Toryism. From a much larger 
class of every constituency—those who urgently 
required protection in giving a conscientious vote, 


"part expected from him? Sir Robert Peel, like a: 


and who have seen no disposition in the Whigs to | 
give them the security of the Ballot—farther sacri- | 


fices were not to be expected. The very men who 
required those voters repeatedly to sacrifice their in- 
terests, and to entail suffering or ruin upon their 
families, would not wave their own merely specu- 
lative or fanciful objection to secret voting, because 
Had this party any right to 
expect that for a fifth and sixth time these electors 
were to suffer in supporting them? Had these 
electors not a right to demand—* Before I give 
you another vote that is detrimental to my interests, 
give me at least a pledge that you will endeavour 
to render my future votes harmless to my family.” 
This large class of voters had previously done too 


it was un-English! 


much, and suffered too much, to be all at once | 
moved by those Free- Trade professions, which | 


might. be sincere, but which were put forth too 
tardily to ensure any immediate practical result. 


All this, besides an unusual amount of intimi- | 


dation, bribery, cajolery, and the employment 


of every sinister influence, must have told in the | 


late election: but this no more. shows reaction 


to Tory principles, than does the backward ripple ! 


on the surface of the stream, raised by the passing 


breeze, prove that the under-current is setting | 
towards the fountain-head, instead of obeying the | 


law of gravitation, and 
sluggishly, vet ever onward, 


great flowing, however 
There is, however, 
one species of reaction evident, though it is not 
of a very dangerous kind. It is most conspi- 
cuous in persons of placid tempers and reflecting 
ininds, whose prepossessions are not towards Tory- 
ism, but towards something which, for want of a 
hetter phrase, we may term Pee/ism, They had 
gradually lost confidence in the Whigs; they have 
seen their downfal without any emotion; they 
looked for it, and were fortified against it by in- 
difference. But they are alarmed at the evident 
financial difficulties of the country, and at the in- 
crease of the nondescript parties known under the 
veneral name of Chartists; and they have, and not 
without reason, a belief in the intelligence of Sir 
Robert Peel, and in his knowledge of the wants and 
temper of the people ; nay, in his patriotism, if 
left to himself. They have, in short, right or 
wrong, faith in the intellect of the man; they con- 
sider him a statesman, and have some hope from 
his common sense and “ practicability ;” and, in as 
far as they are Reformers, more hope from those 
external impulses which must urge onward him or 
any Minister who shall for any length of time ad- 


minister the affairs of this country. Such persons, | 


and they are a growing, though never likely to be 
a large body, are disposed to take very quietly, the 
Whigs knocking out their brains upon the wall of 
their own raising, “ and to give Peel a fair trial.” 


Is the Minister of the Tories, the Minister on the | 


suffe ‘ance of these Tih wlerate Reformers, equal to the 


men, has his destiny in a great measure in })} 


hands, 


> 


Ss OWT 


Ifas he the firmness, presuming thay }, 


wants not inclination, to act upon the prompting, 
of his own cool head; to be really the dignitied min. 
ister of the country, not the instrument of the 


Tories? 


Has he the courage, in the strength .¢ 


wisdom and right, to set himself above those wh, 


hold themselves his masters and 


patre 1) shin 


their necessary, but half-distrusted, and halfuje. 
It is much to be doubted that sp 
Robert Peel is equal to the accomplishment of eve; 
those meditated good purposes which many morerat 
Reformers give him credit for entertaining, 4, 


spised tool? 


is surrounded 
weakness lies within. 


with 


difheulties: but his 
No successor of Pitt, Cap. 


LTe atest 


ning, Castlereagh, or Grey, will ever again shy 

ber on a bed of roses: though, thanks to a philoso- 
phic temperament, the recumbency of Lord Mel. 
hourne has been nearly one 


Long night of revelry and ease. 


But former Tory Ministers, besides living in easier 
times, enjoyed, if not the confidence of the people, 
_yet the enthusiastic support of their own powerful 


party, and the favour of the Court. 
none of these advantages. 


no other choice. 


Peel enjors 


He is the Tory Premier 
hecause the Tories cannot do better. 


They hav 


If he remain long in place— 


and we do not pretend to calculate the duration of 
life in the voung Parliament—it must be as the 
Minister of the Middle Classes ; of that respectable 
and wealthy party, which, if some of them have 
been from habit or accident rather Whiggish in 
| their personal predilections, are moderately Con- 
servative in their general polities; disliking and 
dreading anything like organic change ; seeking 
no improvement save perhaps in the fiscal system, 
if it shall be demonstrated that the present sys 
tem is thoroughly worn-out ; not averse to som 
improvement in the administration of justice; and, 
if Dissenters, desirous of the abolition or mitigation 
of church-rates. It is likely that such fair-and-go- 
softly Whigs, having long given their confidence 


to Lord John Russell, because he was not a dan- 


rerous Reformer, but stood upon Finality, will 
not long, any more than the moderate Tories, with- 
holdtheir trust from Sir Robert Peel. This respect- 
able and wealthy Middle Class party ; the ordinary 
influences of every existing government ; the 
Church, to the extent of supporting the Minister, 
however the man may be distrusted ; and the mere 
enlightened portion of the aristocracy, may make 
the future Premier formidable to his opponent 


= 
for a greater length of time than we care to thins 


of. It were, indeed, if put according to Cocker, 4 
very simple question.—If Lord Melbourne’s g& 
vernment hobbled on for four years with 4 hare 
majority of twenty, how long will Sir Robert Peel's 
: { and the Peers to best 


work with one of eighty, 
The answer might be, until the newly elect 
liament shall die a natural death. 


ed Par- 


But no such 


duration is probable; though Sir Robert Peel, who 


is mainly indebted to Whig backwardness 


fi Tr office. 


° : Cc 
should be farther indebted to them for continus? 


in it—no such duration is possible, if they 4 
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THINGS AT 


ready to join the Radical Members in driving the 
wedge Which must uproot him, 

Much will depend upon the character and tem- 
wr evinced by the new Opposition in its very first 
jemonstrations. There may be no want of a hos- 


tary tactics, and small manceuvres dexterously 
executed. But this will go but a short length w ith 
the people, who must have something more sub- 
rantial to excite them, and enlist their feelings, 
yes, and efforts on the side of the Opposition, 
em Whig party triumph or Tory party de- 
sat. Frightening the new government with Tre- 
nd, worrving them on their foreign poliey, and 
.» minor affairs, will not do, without coming at 


manfully forward in the united strength of 


Opposition with those great measures of improve- 
ment in the electoral system, for want of which 
they have themselves fallen, And until that system 

is purified, every Administration must fall the in- 
sant it puts forth anything which, like the lost 
may savour of liberality, or ventures to 
touch the most minute ramification of the consoli- 
dated svstem of abuse. 

The first skirmishing affairs in Parliament 
may be matter of curiosity and amusement ; but 
until the temper of the Opposition be plainly 
shown—and that must take some time—and 
until Peel’s vague professions have been put 
the test of repeated votes, the amount of 
nular opposition which the Tory Government 
| have to encounter, cannot be known. 
eneralities and vague professions may serve for a 
me: but it is no more given to Sir Robert Peel 

| to any greater man to serve two masters. Ile 

ist specdily take his stand either with the country, 


, 
Budget, 


Specious 
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saving, * There shall he no farther improvement. 
This is vour own chosen instrument, bat it is found 
suitable to our purposes. It shall not he changed,” 

And it is certainly with a better grace that Sir 


Robert Peel may declare for Anelity than those in 
tile, nay of a factious spirit, of clever Parliamen- | 


whose lips that doctrine has been found. The de- 
nial of what is so urgently required, is, however, 


| in effect the same whencesoever it comes ; and un- 


less it can be shown that the majority of the people 


really want to have their food heavily taxed, their 


their trade ruined, and their 
capital wasted, no one will have the hardihood to 
assert that they are anything like fairly represented 
in the Parliament just chosen. Ifany man doubted 
whether a wider electoral basis, and an improved 
system of voting,—whether, in brief, extended suf- 
frage and the ballot were required to give the people 
any chance of being fairly represented, he must 
have been converted by the scenes we have just 
witnessed, and their disheartening results. 

But anew Tory reign was an ordeal which Whig 
supineness made it inevitable that the countrs 
should pass through ; and if necessary, then the 
sooner the better. There are, it would appear, a few 
individuals of the Whig party, who, like drowning 
nen catching at straws, hope that all is not lost, 
—that Peel is not yet in office,—that the effect of 
another election may be tried. No sane person can 
wish for any such wild experiment, the conse- 
quences of which at this juncture would be a yet 
larger Tory majority, 
the alleged reaction. 


industry impeded, 


more decided symptoms ot 
The forlorn-hope of desperate 


small placemen, lving through disgraceful expedi- 


ents, 
_attention. 


ragainst it: with the Monopolists or the Anti- | 


nopolists ; with the Orange faction or with thi 
le of Ireland ; with those who would 


t the principle of the Reform Bill, the lmperfee- 


carry 


is of which have just been so clearly demon- | 


trated.—or with those who consider that failure a 
tal measure. But the unfortunate Sir “Robert 
but three masters to serve : he has the 
‘igh Tories—whom their assumed victory will ren- 
er wilder than ever—alternately to soothe and 
rh: he has the moderate Middle-Class Conserva- 
e—Whig and Tory—to satisfy in their reason- 
le if he would retain their confidence, 
ich is his strongest bulwark : and, he has the 
a oy —the People—to gain, without whose favour, 


shot two, 


} 
demands, 


-also come 


e Whigs have e xperienced, no Administration | 


! lon x stand. The hampered position of Sir 
vert renders it next to impossible that he should 


én ay to gain the favour of the people. He has 


‘power to offer the Reformers anything | 


+ 


worth their acceptance, however well-dis- 
“lhe might be. Untaxed food ?—he may see 
Measure to be as necessary to the prosperity of 
‘) feat interest in the country as it is just in 
Heiple: but he is the Premier of the land- 

ane monopolists, and dare at best attempt 


~ 


. 
_ ers P 


Ves 
rai 


Ys and se rye no cood end 


At the same mo- 
tu at the 


f the Reform Bill has 


inetheieney of 
iTingly cemonstrated, he takes his stand, 


¢ peddling — which will please | 


intrigues, worth 


ordeal to 


and Court fayour, is not 
The liberal party had the 


pass; and again we say—the sooner the better. 


If true to themselves, 
fear from Tory 


they have really little to 
domination, A young Ministry, 
composed of very discordant elements, cannot be 
all at once dangerous. It must feel its way. The 
Whigs were for their tirst really 
active reformers, They did a very great deal—ten 
than has ever been done since; so 
indeed, that some of them thought no- 
thing more remained to be done. The Tories may 
out with their good measures, or their 
placeho ; and what we most fear from them is those 
half measures, whether of tariff or of law reform, 
which may serve as stop-gaps, preventing for years 
the carrying of good whole measures. No other 
kind of reform, and no entire, far-reaching reform 
principle, of any kind, can be looked for during the 
dynasty of Tory-ridden Sir Robert Peel. But as 
it has become a necessary infliction, it should, like 
all other evils, be made the best of, viewed on the 
brightest side. At once it gives us a powerful, 
and, we would fain hope, a united Opposition ; 
united not alone on the principle to which the 
Whigs more immediately owe their downfal, but 
on those other great and fundamental measures 
without which no Liberal Ministry can stand,—or, 


two Sessions 


times more 
much, 


‘in other words, without which the interests of the 


People can never be adequately represented in Par- 
liament. Lord Morpeth may believe that his seat 
is lost by reaction ; Lord Howick that he has failed 
from the unhandsome conduct of his opponents ; 
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Mr. Hume that he has lost Leeds from bribery and  advisedly placed as a counteracting force Upon the 
the want of the Ballot : there may be an infinity | free operation of the Reform Bill ? 
much to console the country for their loss of office 
and for the temporary Tory ascendancy ; which pro. 
mises some sport in the first place, and by and hy 
another and a triumphant struggle ; a new Refon 


of opinions, many of them just, as to the cause 
of the failure ; but there can be but one as to the 
true remedy. Are the Whigs, as a body, becom- 


' 


ing converts to the necessity of an extended suf- | 


frage, of ballot, and of sweeping away those nu- | 


merous clogs and impediments, some of which were 





THINGS AT WORST. 


Bill crisis, conducted with equal energy, and wii) 
better understanding of what is required, 


SHINE AND SHADE. 


Leave the cell, and come away! 
Sport alone should rule to-day. 
Moping uses, follies tearful 
Time like this should turn to cheerful. 
All is light :—in dewy beads 
Glitter forest leaves and meads : 
All is music :—merles and thrushes 
Warble in the waving bushes : 
All is fragrance :—clouds of bloom 
Garden, grove, and bower perfume : 
All is love !—the ring-doves cooing, 
Whisper, “ ‘tis the time for wooing !” 
Come and share it while you may, 
Leave the cell, and come away ! 
Should the heedless guest that views a prison, 
Vex the bound with tidings of the free ! 
Spring may cheer the blest, while, newly-risen, 
Hope outshines her sun: but saddens me! 
Well I know the beauties thou portrayest : 
Be their brightness to bright spirits shown ! 
But the smile of joy, when joy is gayest, 
Seems to mock the sorrowful and lone. 


Leave your toil, and come away ! 


Care will blind you, if you stay 

Brooding o’er the dingy column 

Of some pedant dry and solemn, 

While you miss in Nature’s looks 

Better lore than hides in books : 

Sit with shrivelled ancients fasting, 

While life’s banquet-oil is wasting, 

And the sly pursuer, Time, 

Laughs to see you spend your prime 

“Midst the bones that he has stricken! 

With a palsy nought can quicken. 

These may wait a darker day- 

Leave your toil, and come away ! 

Ave! a stranger, "midst a crowd that shun me, 

Wherefore, like a risen ghost, appear? 





Where are they whose eyes look brighter on me? 
Where is one to whom my voice is dear? 

I] have worshipped love, and love hath wounded , 
Sought for fellowship, but friends can fail ! 

Nature gladdens eyes, by these surrounded, 
Robbed of these her warmest hues grow pale. 


Clear your brow, and come away! 
Turn not thus your heart to clay, 
With laments for love discarded— 
Friendship lost or ill rewarded ; 
Cause were here to sit and moan, 
If the world were desert grown ! 
There are lips can better reason, 
Eyes that teach a sweeter lesson, 
Would you look abroad, and find 
Faithful men and maidens kind. 
But to life, and bliss, and beauty, 
If you count this treason duty, 
°Twill be darker than you say,- 
Clear your brow, and come away! 


No! ‘tis ended ; yet, afraid to waken 
Fruitless yearning, wishes life denies, 
Think me not, though lone, of all forsaken,— 
In the past my path and treasure lies! 
There in silence gentle voices hail me ; 
Shades of fondest hours my love restore ; 
Friends are here, who soothe and will not fail me— 
Dreams that busy, but torment no more ! 


Like the wounded hart, he wanders fated, 
Whom mischance or sorrow once hath made 

Stranger to his kind: disowned, unmated, 
Strays the cold recluse—a living shade! 

Bid Ifim, not, against the doom rebelling, 
Cheerful men with stony eyes to scare ; 

But retired, with thought and silence dwelling, 
Seek their kinder home, the world of air! 





THE POET’S SPRING-TIDE. 


I nearp thee ask—What accident or mood 
Controls the hour when wayward poets sing ? 
Yet hast thou seen a lark, whose humble wing 

So lately brushed the lea, with life renewed 
In music, rapid as «1 mountain spring, 

utsoar the golden clouds ; at once pursued 

by sweetest ecstasies that pant and thrill 

In his full breast, and all the welkin fill! 

Sprung from the grassy headland, tell me why 
Ite wavered near, and oft delayed, before 
Quivering, he rose to Heaven, rejoiced to soar,— 

As if allured to earth, and urged on high 

By the same passion !—still he flutters o'er 


The chosen spot, with rising melody: 
And is there nothing, save the flowers below, 
That sways hiin thes: sweet querist! is it 504 


Nay! and the spell those nodding blooms conces!, 
That woos the bird to linger and aspire, 
So rules the poet ; silent, till the fire 
Of love-lit eyes his melting lips unseal ;- 
Then will he sing—and men, perchance, ad:aut 
The strain he only asked one heart to feel! 
Know, but for love that chorister would be 
Still mute :—and 1, dear lady ! but for thee: 


If 89, there is 
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MORE MEDITATIONS IN THE WEN.— 
COVENT GARDEN, AND THE HUSTINGS. 


BY A TEMPLAR, 


Covent GARDEN is one of my favourite haunts. 
Its history is an epitome of the constitutional his- 
tory of England, worth a dozen of Lord John Rus- 
eil’s, though like him it springs from the house of 
Bedford. A few words will suffice to convince even 
sceptics of the truth of this assertion. 

Covent Garden, which still bears in its name a 
record of its former connexion with the Chureh— 
“the mark of the Beast,” as Sir Andrew Agnew 
might say—came into the possession of the founder 
of the Russell family on the dissolution of the mo- 
nasteries. The family mansion stood for a long 
time on its southern verge towards the Strand. 
That taste for building which it cost our monarchs 
s many vain edicts to check, or more properly, 
a desire to invest capital profitably, led the noble 
proprietors to build on this demesne, which was 
most favourably situated between the court and 
city: hence the piazza and the church in the square, 
both the works of Inigo Jones. The square was 





meant, as is clear from its architectural adorn- 
ments, to become the abode of the fashionable | 
world; but it was destined to another fate. The | 
market, which originally occupied what is now the 
upper end of Southampton Street, was, by the pro- 
gress of building, pressed backward into the square ; 
and being tolerated for some time, acquired a pre- 
«riptive right to remain there. Its original inha- 
hitants gave way before the influx of costermongers. 
To them succeeded, in the days of Pepys, court 
surgeons, and painters, and fashionable mercers. | 
Then came the theatres, and with them a train | 
attendant of actors, lodging-house keepers, taverns, 
bagnios, and hotels. The square was abandoned | 
to the parish church, houses of public accommo- | 
lation, and the denizens of the fruit and vegetable 
market, ; 
|Now, is not this the constitutional history of Eng- | 
andat large? First the king plunders the church, 
and is obliged to allow his courtiers togo snacks with | 
him; next the nobles engendered in the dead body 
ifthe church, like maggots in the carcase of some 
wbler animal, seeing the profits made by industri- 
“us and enterprising merchants and tradesmen, be- 
come speculators; then the middle-class comes to 
tread 80 close upon the heels of the nobility, that 
the latter, in a vain attempt to preserve their seclu- 
“on from the vulgar, extricate themselves from the 
crowd ; then shoals of those who live from hand to 
ee —wits, actors, adventurers, and, in short, 
e mob, genteel and vulgar, break in and level all 
‘inctions. Covent Garden in its present state is 
“€pitome of Great Britain, as its history is of the | 
ingdom’s history. There is the market in the | 





(en 4 . 
tre a8 representative of our commerce; there is 


arn Sireet 4s representative of our laws; and there 
chureh as representative of our religion. 
re are pickpockets and policemen, barrow-wo- 


men , 
“0 and clergymen, ladies of easy and of uneasy 
"tue, country 
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lawyers and traders, gaping visiters _ 
curiosity, actors and stray people | 


of fashion,—grotesque absurdities, inexhaustible by 
a Hogarth or a Cruikshanks. 

It is evident from allthis that Covent Garden must 
of necessity be the most appropriate place in all 
Westminster for holding Parliamentary elections. 
Our motley aspirants to senatorial honours, all of 
them find there something congenial: our Sinclairs 
and Agnews have at least the church walls to back 
them; our Duncombe, the only genuine represen- 
tative in our days, of the gay, devil-may-care Libe- 
ral of the Fox and Sheridan school, is quite at home 
in the neighbourhood of the theatres, whose cham- 
pion he has been; our Burdetts and Leaders find or 
found that portion of the mobility which loves in 
its heart a well-dressed or titled assertor of demo- 
cracy. The modern Whigs, as usual, are worst ofi 
here. These political bats, alternately attaching 
themselves to the aristocratic or democratic cause, 
as their prototype called itself beast or bird accord - 
ing as the battle went for the former or the latter 
—these white-livered precisians, 


Content to deal in decencies forever, 


find little that harmonizes with their emasculated 
propriety in the genial but boisterous roar of the 
Garden. But they generally contrive to bring a 


train of kindred bodies (we had almost written 


spirits) to keep them in countenance: so even they 
are not left in that uttermost loneliness—the sense 
of being alone in a crowd. 

Whether some mystical intuitive conscious- 
ness of this fitness of things, or merely the open 


| space and its centrical situation, has caused Covent 


Garden market to become the place of election for 
Westminster, is of little consequence. The fact is 
so. It is as nice a place for an election row as 


_heart could desire. The hustings erected in front 


of the church have the east end of the market 
buildings, forming three sides of a square, before 
them, with a not very broad street intervening. 


| The vacant space is large enough to contain a nu- 


merous crowd; when closely packed, the thick- 
wedged array is impenetrable to the police; and, 
supported on three sides by buildings, and in front 
by the hustings, it cannot be taken in flank ;— 
then the refuse of the market furnishes a copi- 
ous supply of missiles. The crowd consists, of 
course, principally of that class which is without 
the pale of the franchise, and has no means of 
expressing its political sentiments, except by 
hooting, hurraing, and cracking jokes. The rare 
intervals at which an opportunity is afforded it 
of doing even so much, makes it gulp each occa- 
sion with a ravenous appetite. Every cheer and 
counter-cheer raises the spirits of those engaged in 


the sport, till the “growing enthusiasm” can find 


no vent but in practical jokes, to which the pro- 
pinquity of the vegetable refuse affords an irresis- 
tible temptation. 

It is rarely that we see ill-nature or ferocity in 
a genuine English election mob. Their wildest 
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freaks are the mere outbreaks of rude overflowing | 
animal happiness. The occasional outrages of sul- 
len ferocity are always the work of the hired blud- | 
geon-men and bullies of the ring, with whom Whig | 
and Tory candidates have been in the habit of sur- | 
rounding themselves, as a body-guard “against the 
mob,” which they fear because they do not know it. | 
It is but rarely that either party, except in cases 
of glaring apostacy, have been roughly handled, 
where they have not drawn the punishment upon 
them by their own excess of precaution. 

It has been thought anomalous, that the Whigs 
have more frequently incurred the indignation of 
“the mob” thanthe Tories. Nothing can be more 
natural. The Tory and the mob are political anti- 
podes: they rarely come in contact. When the | 
Tory is driven to face ‘‘ the mob, ” (nota bene, “‘ the | 
mob,” properly speaking, is to be found only in | 
towns,—it is a free body,—the rural serfs are not 
sufficiently high-spirited and intelligent to consti- 
tute a mob,) it is as a forlorn hope. There is no 
disguise : his obnoxious political principles are 
avowed ; and to allow of this being done with the 
least possible amount of danger, some frank, jolly, 
cood-humoured person is selected, who can keep his 
temper, and make the rabble like him though they 
detest his politics. The Whigs, on the other hand, 
court the alliance of “the mob,” without knowing 
its character well enough to know how to deal 
with it. A Whig is necessarily a pedant: he sees 
the people, and everything natural, reflected in the 

He has never mingled | 


softening mirror of books, 
with the crowd. When a child, he was mamma’s 
well-behaved darling, who never played with 
naughty boys, or dirtied his clothes: when he was 
at school and college he was a pattern of industri- 
ous study—and, if he did not carry off the lowest 
premiums and honours, at least ranked next to | 
those who did: and in after-life he remains the | 
same incurable, neat, decorous prig. With him | 
“the child is father of the man” indeed. He wishes | 
to square his own conduct, and to see others square | 
theirs, to the precepts he has imbibed from his | 
godmothers and god-fathers. He is shocked at | 
the levity and reckless overbearing conduct of the | 
Tories. He is shocked at the coarseness and way- | 
wardness of “the mob.” He would clip and | 
smooth all mankind into a likeness of his own) 
prim self, as old-fashioned gardeners clipped forest 
trees into peacocks, Adams and Eves. He has no | 
sympathies with the habits and thoughts of others: | 
he has no conception how other men can differ 
from him. With parson Adams, he would read his 
sermon to the squire’s drunken led-captains and 
toad-eaters: but he lacks the robustious Jon hom- 
mie of the parson,—he abhors filthy tobacco and 
ale, and is as incarnate a rinaigrette as ever an old 
maid of them all. He first excites derision by his 
ignorance of men, and then anger by his pragma- 
tical censoriousness. There is a natural antipathy 
between such a one and “the mob :” it is impos- | 
sible they can come in contact without quarrelling. 
“The mob,” which, as hinted above, is only to 
he found in an English city, is the express image 
of the natural man, not as Rousseau has painted, 
but as his Creator and the accidents of life have 





‘of their own class, they feel their self- 


made him. We call ourselves a civilized nation 
and certainly there is a civilized class among us: 
but it is a mistake to suppose that all are civilize 
The gypsies are uncivilized—the wild Welsh, Irish, 
and Highlanders are uncivilized—the chaw-bacons 


are uncivilizedi—and the cities too have their 


hordes to whom the genial influence of Civilisation 
has not yet extended. They swarm in our courts 
and blind alleys. They live within sight of schools 
and churches, and good men’s feasts ; but partici. 
pate in the advantages of none of them, Rob Roy 
truly and pathetically appeals to the untaught eon. 
dition of his clan maddened by persecution. Thp 
same may be said to this day of the Catherans of 
Saffron Hill and Field-Lane, Wapping, and the 
Mint. No man has taught them anything. Th, 
law, which is fabled to be the protector of all citi. 
zens, at best leaves them unharmed. If ignorance 
and the stings of appetite prompt them to violate 
its precepts, its myrmidons pounce upon them at 
once. They know the law often as an enemy— 
never as a friend. They hang on the skirts of 
civilisation, alternately its drudges and victims, 
In the genial climate of London—for wealth and 
sea-coal fires lend usa more than Italian climate— 
these savages, like the Lazzaroni of Naples, plump 
out into finer specimens of their class than the 
mountain starvelings of the North and far West. 
If their close pressure upon civilized society has 
taught them some of its vices, for these the savage 
always picks up first,—their residence in a land of 
plenty has given them high spirits and good nature. 


| These constitute the substratum and body of “the 


mob.” Its animating and guiding spirits are those 
who form an intermediate layer between it and the 
educated steadily industrious classes—the men ori- 
ginally belonging to the mob who have fought 
their way within the pale of civilisation, or those 
of the “ better classes,” whose vices or weaknesses 
have degraded them from their caste. “ The mob” 
has physical strength and strong passion: it is 
right English in the main; but the scoundrelisin of 
every clime and tribe floats weltering in its tide. I 
is less hunted than in days of old by Draconic laws, 
but it is kept out of the pale of society by our e& 


_clusive political system ; and so long as it is thus 


kept apart, it will remain the uncouth thing it is 

The saturnalia of a nomination is the signal for 
all these Parias to swarm out from their dens, ane 
make holiday. They mingle with those who really 
take part and interest in the election, and out- 
number them. They have human feelings and 
human apprehension, however rude, half-develope?, 
or perverted. They may not understand aright all 
that the speakers say, but they have a twilight 
conception of their meaning; and passionate 4 
peals, couched in figures, may come home to them. 


and raise their excitable passions. A good-humou 


bluff Tory has some chance with them. They ar 
too ignorant to know what his party have done, 4 
what its principles are: they are caught by » 
portly person, and his ready laugh at his own Wit 
The out-and-out radical is sure of their favour ™ 
importance 
flattered by his taking rank among the gentlem® 
if well-dressed and educated, they feel stil] mor 
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consequential from his sympathy. But of the 
Whig they can make nothing. They are at first 
shy of his advances, as fearing him; and when they 
detect his effeminacy, they despise him. In their 
humour, they play with him, as the monkey 
of Brobdignag did with Gulliver; and when the 
human ocean is stirred up with wrath, the poor 
Whig, thrown into the middle of it, is like one of 
Smollett’s beaux wriggling amid the waves of Mar- 
tin’s Deluge. 
To the ladies and gentlemen of the Tory side, 
“the mob” is an object of half-timorous curiosity. 


COVENT GARDEN, AND THE HUSTINGS. 
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savage, and show fight. ‘They are borne down by 
the mass, driven back to Southampton Street, 
thrashed, forced to abscond, and disappear for the 
day. The Whigs look round in vain for their body- 
guard, but it is too late to recede. The Radical 
orators are received with uproarious applause: & 
faint accompaniment of hisses is heard for a short 
time, but is speedily drowned. The Tory orators 
are received with unmingled groans and hootings 
from the street, while distant cheers are borne to 
them from the windows, where gentle and fair hands 
are waving hat and handkerchief, to encourage 





They like to steal a peep at it; palpitating like 
young women W hile they gaze at the lions and 
monke ysof a menager ie. They regard with wonder 

and ar dmiration any of their friends who has the | 
courage to venture into the crowd, when he comes | 
of unscathed. It was thus that coroneted car- 
riages crowded to allow their fair inmates a peep 
of Captain Rous on the day of his return for West- 
minster. ‘The command of a ship of war is a good 
school for learning how to deal with the mob, and 
for inspiring a man with confidence init. The 
gallant captain rode about in the throng of it the 
whole time of the election; and the old women of 
the Carlton Club, and the young women of Al- 
mack’s, when they saw him come off scathless, 
looked upon him with scarcely less veneration than 
the multitudes on the plain of Dara did upon Sha- 
drach, Meshech, and Abednego, when they emerged 
unsinged from the fiery furnace. Occasional ad- 
ventures of this kind have convinced the Tories 
that the mob is not exactly the terrible monster 
their fancies pictured it; still they retain their mis- 
givings—keep it at arm’s length, and would prefer 
looking at it through a grating. 

As for the intercourse between the Whigs and 
the mob, every page of the annals of Westminster 
is full of anecdotes illustrating its nature. The 
Whigs will be pawing the mob; incapable of learn- 
ing their ignorance of the way to please it, and their 
want of power to control it. Even broken heads 
fail to teach them self-knowledge. The adventures | 
of the first election we turn up will serve to estab- 
Fancy Burdett and Hobhouse or | 
“me other radical champions, at the one end of 
the hustings; Murray Maxwell, it may be, at the 
other; and George Lamb, for want of a better, as 
the representative of the Whigs, occupying the 
centre. The Whig journals have, for some weeks 
previous, heen claiming for their leaders the char- 
acter of the popular party. But these popular 
gentlemen, having their misgivings, have hired all | 





lish our position. 





them to go through the dread ordeal. At last comes 
the turn of the Whigs. They begin blandly, are 
' baaed and hooted, lose their temper, become wasp- 
ish and impertinent. A deputation rushes into the 
Radical Committee Room, * is insulting us.” 
The chairman has despatched his assistants in 
all directions, is giving charges to a dozen mes- 
sengers, and receiving reports from a dozen dis- 
tricts, at the same moment. He has no time to 
attend to the trifling interruption, and, think- 
ing to turn it off with a joke, says, “ Oh, pelt 
him then!” Jokes are sometimes as dangerous 
as King Henry’s wish to be delivered from 
Thomas a Becket; and in the present instance, 
the deputation, being men of literal understand- 
ings, proceed to business, and in a few moments 
the orator resembles the mud-wall of a Carse-of- 
Gowrie cottage, in the act of drying. Well, 
the show of hands is taken at last ; the returning 
officer has made his declaration; a poll has been de- 
manded ; and the crowd is about to disperse in per- 
fect good-humour. At this moment, a long array 
of horsemen, with badges of buff and blue ribbon at 
their breasts, push officiously through the crowd to- 
wards the hustings, overturning one man, tramp- 
ling on another’s toes. Jostling and bitter words, 
signs of rising anger, are interchanged. One of the 
cavaliers lifts his riding switch, and accidentally or 
intentionally, it falls upona woman. The blood of 
every man in the thronged assemblage isup. The 
horsemen are obliged to give way. Along Henri- 





_etta Street, down Bedford Street, along Chandos 


Street, down St. Martin’s Lane, round Charing 
Cross, and through Cockspur Street, to their place 
of rendezvous in Pall-Mall, they hold their head- 
long way. In vain they seek to escape the missiles 
that whirr and whistle after them. The wrath of 
Marquis Court and Maiden Lane, of Petty France, 
Palmer’s village, and all the purlieus of St. Giles, 
follows, dark and rapid asa thunder cloud, in their 
rear. Mud, brick-bats, withered turnips and rot- 


the heroes of the Fives’ Court, to keep the front of | ten cabbages, clash and rattle on them with the 


the hustings forthem. The poorer class of electors, | 
andthe genuine thoughtless mob, begin to grumble | 
at this preparation for overawing them, After some | 


deliberation, a select band of the more athletic | 


week, like a wedge, to cut their way through the 
entre of the bullies of the ring to the hustings, | 
while the united mass pushes it forward from be- 
hind, Much elbowing and jostling ensues—the 

ag begin to lose temper, but are fora time kept | 
quiet by their consciousness of the overwhelming | 
che. arrayed against them. At last, feeling | 
themselves elbowed out of their places, they grow 


pitiless pelting of a hail-shower. And, worst of 
all, those among them who have seats in St. 
Stephens, must prepare to hear their adventure 
recapitulated to them by George Canning in the 
evening. 

The moral of this long story is,—the mob is ig- 
_norant and capricious, and will be so, aa long as by 
| being excluded from the pale of the constitution, 
| it is made to feel itself a degraded caste, and as long 
as larger grants are made by Parliament for the 

erection of stables and dog-kennels at Windsor 
than for the education of the people. The Tories 
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may be treated civilly by the mob, but theynevercan 
it to adopt their politics. The Whigs, if 

will have its love and confidence, must learn 

to be more cordial, more frank, and less narrow- 
minded: they must, in short, learn to treat men like 
fellow-creatures. If they would release the mob 
from the influence of demagogues, they must be- 


come Radicals themselves, instead of trying to 
catch and tame a stray Radical, and enlist him jn 
their ranks. A Whig, though a feeble and prag- 
matical creature, may be benevolent and sincere; 
a whiggified Radical is a jobber. The mob despises 
the former but hates the latter. 

Mippte Tempte, July. 








CHAPTERS ON ENGLISH POETRY. 


SCOTT, BYRON, AND THEIR IMITATORS. 
(Continued from our May No.) 


CHAPTER II. 

Our poetry, then, during the whole interval 
from Spenser to Cowper, had, both in its ma- 
chinery and tendency, been artificial. From thence, 
it has been undergoing transformations according 
to the character and power of each of its profes- 
sors. A complete change has come over it. It is 
now again influential in the government of society, 
and holds a retired and awful cognizance in reli- 
gion. In the hands of one, it is a wildering ex- 
citation ; and in those of another, a pastoral allure- 
ment to the good and the simple. By all, its power 
has been again acknowledged. Poets have been 
called dreamers ; but they are the only searchers 
for the real. They have been called, by a mis- 
take, dealers in fiction; but they alone, with a 
pure heart, follow truth: and, in the want of a 
more perfect intimacy than it has been the lot of 
mortals, in all past ages, to attain, they have been 
contented with truth of description ; for nearly all 
past poetry is descriptive, whether of active or 
passive nature, emotion, or object. 

“Men talk of poetry as of a matter of amuse- 
ment and idle pleasure; who will converse with us 
as gravely about a taste for poetry, as they express 
it, as if it were a thing as indifferent as a taste for 
rope-dancing, or Frontiniac, or Sherry. Aristotle, 
I have been told, hath said, that poetry is the most 
philosophic* of all writing ; it is so: its object is 
truth, not individual and local, but general and 
operative : not standing upon external testimony, 
but carried alive into the heart by passion : truth, 
which is its own testimony, which gives strength 
and divinity to the tribunal to which it appeals, 
and receives them from the same tribunal.” 

It is necessary that we prepare ourselves for the 
study of poetry, as we prepare ourselves for the 
investigation of all truths. Shall we allow years 
of preparation for sciences which are merely the 
dogmatism of matter of fact, and deny it to the 
professors of that art whose object is the innermost 
soul of man, and its intercommuning with the 


* “ Poetry is the true philosophy.” Professor Wilson 
has said good things on this text. Both Wordsworth 
and Wilson refer to poetry as the exposition of the 
springs of passion and action; it is also the truest phi- 
losophy, in its capacity of giving us the reeu/t of all spe- 


on passion. 


whole external world, as they are mutually exis. 
tent? or must the language of this be so plain, 
that they who run may read, that any one may 
understand the outgoings and incomings of thought 
in the works (poetic) of the greatest of men? 
If poetry, indeed, be a convention, then all who 
have once passed the threshold, and been initiated 
in its cabala, should be able to understand it. But 
it is opposed to all convention: the most primary 
desires of our nature impelling us to advancement 
in all good, to admiration of all beauty, are the 
materials of all poetry; and we seek after a pos- 
session of them, and find it as we may. If 
be properly an amusement or a relaxation from 
what are called graver matters, then have people a 
right to expect it to lie on the surface, easily 
picked up in the intervals of leisure, and dressed 
out in variety, like Jacob’s coat, to please the eye, 
_and prevent all dubiety. But it is the mistake of 
'a false refinement, the fallacy of modern logic, 
‘that would consider it so. It is not so: it is not 
| satisfied with appearances ; on the contrary, it is 
sick of pageantry and everlastingly going inward to 
the heart, and the idea, of which life is a manifes- 
tation, and offering its gleanings to be judged by 
them. 
| .... There is one mode of representation which 
| is equally convincing to all of us, which results, 
| like Dame Quickly’s soliloquizing about Sir John’s 
| promise of marriage, from accuracy of knowledge 
and singleness of intention on the part of the 
speaker: there is another, which persuades us by 
|reasoning. There is one kind of art which is 
| honest, and, confessedly a means only, values it 
self no further; and there is another which, by 
| refining and rhetorizing, assumes to itself the false 
| importance of anend. The first of those modes of 
_expression—the first of those kinds of art—we 
| have seen used and practised by the early masters 
in English poetry, and at its highest perfection 
Shakspeare, just at the time it was about to wane 
The second of these modes of expression and kinds 
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_ | of art followed Shakspeare and the era of the Re 


formation: it was not the natural growth of . 
country, but the result of foreign models having 
been used. The finest phase of this second 
| tion of poetry is the scholastic, and may be 


culation ; it makes us}to fee! what is true, and to reflect | to have attained its greatest excellence in 


We say the finest phase, because it is not 
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able to a standard like the other, but is mobile, 
‘and changes with the social-artificial state of those 
who practise it. From Milton it degenerated to 
Pope, and from Pope to the beginning of the pre- 
sent century it degenerated still. From the begin- 
ning of the present century, when poets began to 
estimate aright the high calling of their name, and 
became ‘aware, in one shape or other, of those 
rights and duties which we have just been claim- 
ing for them, until the present day, it has played 
such fantastic tricks before high heaven, as have 
made the simple-minded and the philosophic alike 
turn from it, muttering to themselves the words of 
the Trojan, as he tears the letter, 


Words, words, mere words, ‘tis nothing from the heart : 
Go, wind to wind, there turn and change together. 


Others of our poets endeavoured to explain and 
avoid this. They tried to engage, by representing 
the affections in their simplest beauty, believing 
that they were “when unadornedadorned the most,” 
or by involving the grand interests of the race, and 
making it a vehicle for the annunciation of doctrine 
speculative or moral, to be prophets and teachers. 
To see how these intentions were worked out, we 
must inquire how each pursued them ; we must 
consider the men as well as their works ; we must 
draw an abstract of each, and, having done so, 
compare them and their results in connexion with 
the age; and first of— 


SCOTT AND HIS IMITATORS, 


The writers who have been most popular among 
us of late, have been Lord Byron and Sir Walter 
Seott. Sir Walter’s initiation into letters was not 
quite like that of Shakspeare, but it was as far 
from being scholastic, perhaps much farther : it 
was without method, and interrupted by ill health, 
and, as is generally the case with a son following 
the same tract of life which his father has travelled 
before him, had no precise term. He exchanged 
the school for the office, without almost knowing 
the difference : the desultory mode in which the 
studies of the former had been pursued, was suc- 
ceeded by as desultory a pursuance of those of the 
latter. The dominion of the middle classes was not, 
fifty or sixty years ago, so fully established as it now 
is. he was on an isthmus between the great and 
the mean ; and it depended on himself, by attach- 
ing his interests to those above him, to become 
‘sociated with them, as it would have been easy 

4 his tendencies been base) for him to have ex- 
Perienced a descent to the Avernus beneath. He 
¥as ambitious, and strong in mind as in body, 
and fully attained his elevation. This happy 
medium gave him some initiation into both ex- 
tremes ; and the time he passed in the country, 
‘aule a child, brought him acquainted with much 
that belonged to the soil, much of the native and 
heartfelt both in the prejudice and good sense 
which Scottish country life eminently affords. His 

ace of birth and residence, from infancy upwards, 
.. the circumstances already mentioned, had 
Wise the advantages and disadvantages of being 
qually removed from the busy turmoil and con- 
* impulsion of the seat and centre of polities 
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and commerce, and from the dead condition of 
village life. Edinburgh is a city which combines, 
in a narrowed degree, all the varieties of London 
society, and, ever dwelling on its ancient or profes - 
sional character, has rejected the liberalizing spirit 
of a commercial city. In aspect, it is itself a ro- 
mance, presenting hills surrounding a rugged emi- 
nence, crusted over with huge buildings, and ter- 
minating in towers. Every lane, every house, has 
its history, and, until late years, (during which 
short time, indeed, the devil of improvement has 
been hard at work,) it appeared the very old age 
of nobility. How many cavalcades have defiled 
down that hill, now, in truth, “ wearing motley,” 
and resonant with ungentle sounds; how many 
picturesque processions, which found choice dames 
and stalwart men, without going beyond the limits 
of a Scottish court, have wound between these 
rows of airy buildings: how many blades have 
been drawn—how much honourable blood has been 
shed in these lanes—in the days of “ sturt and 
strife,” when the Black Douglas and the Hamilton 
expended their blows in private feuds, instead of 
leaguing the followers of the bloody heart, and the 
retainers of its rival house, in “ keeping the bor- 
ders redd.”” The everyday life of Edinburgh, too, 
during the youth of Scott, had much peculiar to 
itself, and well qualified to inspire those safe opin- 
ions, and stimulate to those paths of ambition 
which Sir Walter chose. It was thoroughly a 
burghers’ town, with rights and privileges descend- 
ing from father to son; and every man knowing 
his neighbour. Many were the merrymeetings 
and carousings, on stated nights, to which they 
went with as much seriousness as if it were a mat- 
ter of business. Scotch law considers a man’s 
going to kirk and market, after making his will, as 
establishing its validity and his sanity ; the Edin- 
burghers might have made it market, kirk, and ta- 
vern, and the last had been the surest of the three. 

There was another division of the inhabitants ; 
the aristocracy, who valued, and justly, the dignity 
of family name and connexion, and valued it the 
more, inasmuch as it was only of local influence. 
These were at once the bane and support of the 
respectability of the town; and it is not difficult 
to see in what degree one born as Sir Walter 
was, and reared in the inveterate notions inciden- 
tal to the place, was doomed to certain opinions— 
certain politics, religion, &c.; even as he was 
created and endowed with the large limbs of a 
strong Scotsman—his high cheek-bones, and pent- 
house brows. 

Sir Walter Scott began his career by a study of 
the border tales; his first work being the “ Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border.” He had, indeed, 
already published some translations from the Ger- 
man—Leonora, &c., and Goetz von Berlichingen, 
and other pieces; but the Border Minstrelsy was 
his first important publication. This was followed 
by his edited edition of “ Sir Tristrem, a metrical 
romance of the thirteenth century, by Thomas of 
Ercildoun ;” a title, on the correctness of whic 
the annotator to Warton’s History of English 
Poetry casts many doubts. Then followed “ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,” which was rapidly suc- 
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ceeded, from time to time, by his other romances 
in verse, until “ The Lord of the Isles,” in 1814— 
the same year in which Waverley appeared, and 
drew the eyes of the world, and concentrated his 
powers on the production of that stupendous series 


of novels, which has established him as one of the | 


greatest men of the nineteenth century. 


And what is the nature of those poems whose | 


popularity rose to so great a height as if by glamour, 
and which are now, in the process of a few years, 
comparatively so little known? They were alto- 
gether a mistake—the quickly begotten fabrica- 
tions of antiquarianism, to suit a public hungering 
and thirsting after novelty. Their success, as well 
as their subsequent neglect, have proved them so 
to be. Sir Walter saw the stirring up of men’s 
minds, and the gulf which the public excitement 
and revolutionary innovations had cloven between 
them and the poetry of the past age ; he saw how 


unfit it was to supply the highly fermented state | 


of the public mind which had ensued, with any- 
thing like pleasure; and he fell on the method 
most consonant to his habits to supply its place. 
Sir Walter Scott had a conviction of the greatness 
of the poetic character ; he acknowledged to him- 
self how unavailing and inanimate it had been 
under the Pope school of writers. But instead of 
remedying it, as a genius of another mould would 
have done, by attempting to adapt the art of the 
poet to the advanced intellectual condition of the 
age, he did not see nor believe it to be advanced, 
and endeavoured to establish it as of old! If he 
is right, then almost everybody else is wrong ;— 
because everybody else has, directly or indirectly, 
tacitly or intentionally, by inference or analogy, 
acknowledged a widened sphere of knowledge, and 
a better understood system in all things, to have 
been introduced since the time to which metrical 
romance belongs. 


But this great writer, born an antiquary, and | 


growing up “learned in all the learning of the 
Egyptians,” seems never to have wasted a thought 
on matters abroad—to have been scarcely aware 


that there was such a thing as experimental science | 


pursued in this country, or such a phrase as poli- 
tical economy. He took upon himself, as if he were 
at a fancy ball, the character of a wandering min- 
strel, and, with his harp slung over his russet garb, 
he fancies himself recounting, with pride, the deeds 
of the family who entertains him ; for which beg- 
garly predicament he consoles himself by claiming 
kindred with the family himself. He loved the 


minstrel character, he respected it ; but he loved | 


more, and respected infinitely more, the barons and 
ladies (however rare a spirit the one might have 
had, and however brutal that of the other) to whom 
they played. He looked more to the outward 
means and appliances of men than to their inner 
fabric: those who were powerful over the body 
were always more important to him than those 
whose wand ruled the spirit ; and, besides, in view- 
ing any past time, he had the faculty of placing 
himself among the actors, and entering into their 
respective feelings toward each other. For instance, 
Shakspeare and Lord Burleigh would be in his 
mind—owing to the realism by which he was ruled, 
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| and to the vast projectile power he had in placing 
himself in any given time and scene—no other 


_ than an insignificant player, cunning it might be 
| with a grace, but still insignificant, and the power. 
ful and important lord as one in high office. The 
weight of Shakspeare’s genius and fame, which so jj] 
the imagination of other men. had no reverence from 
him; nor was this in him an equivoque, as in Moore’s 
verses, when he bitterly contemns Rousseau and 
_Madame de Warens, and says of them, that by the 
neighbours 


If known at all, they were but known, 

As strange low people, low and bad— 

Madame herself to footmen prone, 

And her young pauper all but mad. 
| Sir Walter loved the poetic character for the 

lustre it shed on those it celebrated; and the repu- 

tation that appertained to it was rather reflected 
from them, than proceeding from the bard’s own 
genius. The duchess says of the Last Minstrel, at 
the end of the third canto, 


In sooth, ’tis strange, this old man’s verse 
Can call them from their marble hearse. 


And— 
The harper smiled well pleased ; for ne’er 
Was flattery lost on poet’s ear. 

Then he begins the next canto— 
Call it not vain—they do not err 
Who say that, when the poet dies, 
Mute nature mourns her worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies, 

It may be said, that all that follows this is very 
well in the mouth of an old minstrel, but that the 
author had little to do with it. The life of our 
great novelist, however, proved that he did think, 
and feel, as well as write, in that fashion. He 
was ever working for social elevation, ever turning 
his powers and projects towards making himself 
one of the landed and privileged ; never like Mil- 
' ton, “ with God’s help, winning an immortality of 
fame,” travelling far to show respect to genius, and 
asserting and endeavouring, with his pen and voice, 
the correction and purification of the laws ; or, like 
| Shakspeare, retiring from all observation, an ob- 





'scure individual again, after having written Ham- 

° ’ rs us 
let, Macbeth, Othello, and the Mid-Summer Night's 
Dream. 


My lyre—it is an idle toy, 

That borrows accents not its own ; 
Like warbler of Columbian sky, 

That sings but in a mimic tone. 

Ne’er did it sound o’er sainted well, 
Nor boasts it aught of Border spell ; 
Its strings no feudal slogan pour, 

Its heroes draw no broad claymore ; 
No shouting clans applauses raise, 
Because it sung their father’s praise ; 
On Scottish moor, or English down, 

It ne’er was graced with fair renown; 
Nor won—best meed to minstrel truae— 
One favouring smile from fair Buccleuch: 
By one poor streamlet sounds its tone, 
And heard by one dear maid alone. 


But if thon bidst, these tones shall tell 
Of errant knight and damosel. 
He seems, in the opening of the Bridal of ps 
main—certainly no compliment to Luey the 
| dear maid” —to prefer a smile from the dowsg® 
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although a duchess, to one from her, calling it the 
«best meed to minstrel true.” And when he throws 
off this minstrel masquerade—or rather when he 
appears like other people, as we ought scarcely to 
call that garb in which he most generally appears a 

uerade, however strange it may be—he sinks 
st once into the feeling that he is acting a mum- 
mer, and doing something unworthy. He is will- 
ing to concede his book and labour to be fully well 
used, if it be not thrown aside. 

CONCLUSION. 

And now, Ennui, what ails thee, weary maid? 

And why these listless looks of yawning sorrow ! 

No need to turn the page as if *twere lead, 

Or fling aside the volume till to-morrow, 

Be cheered—’tis ended ; and I will not borrow 

To try thy patience more, one anecdote 

From Bartholine, or Perinskiold, or Snorro. 

Then, pardon thou thy minstrel, who hath wrote 

A tale six cantos long, yet scorned to add a note. 

This is humble enough in all reason, but it is the 

humility ofa proud man. It is not that he despises 
petry, but that he knows its tricks, and can be 
only amused by it. ‘This is beautifully illustrated 
by what he says of himself in one of his letters. 
Acknowledging the popularity of his poetry, and 
taking some merit for knowing when to cease writ- 
ing, he compares himself to Lord Byron, who rose 
into fame at that time; and adds, that, even if he 
had had the power, he would not have entered the 
arena asa gladiator, after the manner in which 
Byron did. It would be the same with all other 


intellectual pursuits: he would treat them all as | 


leneath the staid land-holding individual; as se- 
ondary to the desire of aggrandizing his family 
and occupying an important relation to the soil, 
and the natives that till it. 


artificial pursuit ; but it was subjected by birth 
and education to infinite prejudices. 
sigantic soul almost entirely without music. 

Sir Walter Scott was everlastingly returning to 
country life, and looking back upon the former 
condition of the land and its tenants,—but it was 
admiration of the subjugated contentment of the 
lower orders, and the arrogant will of the baron. 
Cobbett, too, was constantly casting his eyes on 
the same old English time and rural scenery, but 
with a benevolent longing to find again the efficient 
pleasures of roast-beef and plumb-pudding. Words- 
worth, more than either, has become bound, “ with 
ies as strong as flesh and blood,” to mountain and 
moor, and their inhabitants ; but the bonds of his 
‘ve are the high and holy sympathies of our com- 
mon nature, a 

‘ir Walter Scott was, as Mr. Carlyle has re- 
Be ot in an eminent degree, a healthy man. 

‘ * a were never shaken by speculation ; 
my hgments of the brain, nor visions of more 
‘mone. than the comparative preference of 
ie a seen—a carved cabinet and a plain 

aa or Instance. A friend once called upon 
te. He m; on returning from a visit to Sir Wal- 

Was an enthusiast, and entertained those 
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lofty ideas of Poetry which a man, prone to meta- 
physics, is inclined to hold: it is either everything 
or nothing with him. He threw himself down in 
a chair, and exclaimed, with much chagrin, that 
“his notions of genius had sustained a shock which 
would not be easily overcome.” 

He had been introduced to the novelist at his own 
earnest desire, that he might receive some advice, 
and hear his opinions, on what he was at that time 
greatly interested in—religious poetry. They spoke 
of blank verse. Sir Walter recommended the verse 
of Thomson’s Seasons; and asked if his visiter had 
read Thomson. The latter was a little surprised 
at such a question ; but ventured to say, that he 
had studied all the celebrated writers of blank 
verse, and thought Milton’s wonderfully greater 
than any other. Sir Walter replied, that he liked 
Thomson’s descriptions very much; and, being a 
Scotchman, he had come much in his way. This 
was also a surprise to his auditor, who could not 
have dreamed of a mind like that of Sir Walter 
taking into account such an irrelevant triviality as 
geographical position in considering an author. 
Our friend, however, added, that there were some 
others of less note in blank verse who had a fine 
understanding of its powers, and mentioned Blair ; 
to which remark Sir Walter assented; and said he 
had known Blair’s family, and that he was related 
to Dr. Blair, who was one of the ministers of the 
High Church of Edinburgh, and Professor of Rhe- 
toric and Belles Lettres in the University. 

But to return to his poetry. It was an attempt 
to revive the metrical romance of chivalry, to in- 
graft the refinements of modern poetry on the mat- 
ter and manner of that forgotten order of composi- 
tions. It was altogether a mistake. Such aunion 
is productive only of false notions. Itis throwing a 
false veil of beauty over a naked and coarse fabric. 
It is making us liable, by prejudicing the mind, to 
misunderstand history, and to regret an age which 
ought to be dismissed from the memory with plea- 
sure. It was cutting out the martlets and griffins 
sanguine, and placing them in Cuvier’s “ Regne 
Animal.” But it delighted the public by novelty. 
Imitators sprang up,—Paterson, Hogg, Allan Cun- 
ningham ; and, above all things, it tended to in- 
crease that mania for landscape, which has, for the 
last twenty years, overrun every corner of the 
country, and filled exhibitions and print-shops with 
scenery and landscape annuals, until these names 
have become nauseous. ‘Turner, the “ Professor of 
Perspective,” produced from year to year his choice 
specimens of true Cockayne with astonishing profes- 
sional ability, and give delight by additional no- 
velty. This mania has not yet gone, and perhaps 
it may now be considered the most prominent re- 
sult of the revival and modernization of metrical 
romances by Sir Walter Scott. 


Harp of the north, farewell! the hills grow dark, 
On purple peaks a deeper shade descending ; 

In twilight copse the glow-worm lights her spark, 
The deer, half seen, are to the covert wending. 
Resume thy wizard elm! the fountains lending, 
And the wild breeze, thy wilder minstrelsy ; 

Thy numbers sweet, with Nature’s vespers blending 
With distant echo from the fold and lea, 

And herdboy’s evening pipe and hum of hiving bee. 
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His prose works are a different matter. He was | he adds, in his own relation of the circumstance, 
there a greater than Prospero. He has established | “I gave her cause enough.” A miserable picture, 
the novel in the future literature of England and | indeed, as far as want of judgment, and want of sen. 
of Europe as the successor of the epic and the nar- | sidtlity on all sides can create misery. 

At an early age, however, by an unexpecte 
| chance, he became the heir to his granduncle, Lord 
BYRON AND HIS IMITATORS. | Byron, a person who had been long shunned by 

Few more fortunate men have ever lived and | every one even more than his father, for having been 
figured on the stage of the great world than Lord | guilty of the heaviest crime en the civil code ; and, 
Byron. So completely has his art succeeded, that , after a few tears of boyish conceit on being called 
many good people even yet, with a folio before | Dominus at school, he entered on his honours, and 
them of portraits of the women he loved or the wo- | almost verified his mother’s assertion, by commene- 
men he fancied, interspersed with views of his ba- | ing a course of extravagance, and establishing his 
ronial home, his residences abroad, and the places | will, his caprice, paramount over the happiness or 
he visited in his travels—even yet, with all this | the judgment of the best with whom he came jn 
before them, people will say, and especially those | contact, and over whom he could rule. 
ladies who adore the cavalier character, and affect | The history of Byron’s first publication is wel]. 
to pity it, “How unhappy he was!” He came to | known. He had distinguished himself by excesses 
a peerage without being born to one; he had his | at college; and when he left it, he thought he might 
destiny in his own hand, and every step he took in | aswell distinguish himself in anew manner. From 
life, was taken by his own free choice. his earliest years, his grand ambition was to occupy 
attention,—to assert his own greatness, and claim it, 
as if his nobility were a thing apart from himself, 

Let those who think that Byron would have been | —he had once been without nobility. Even at a 
happy as a domestic man, as a member of the | later period of his life, when some military autho- 
Upper House, and a voter on party questions ; or, | rity showed him the honours usual to his rank, he 


! 


in short, those who can point out any course of life | was so flattered as to make a preconcerted speech 
in which Byron’s nature would have enjoyed more | in return, instead of gracefully receiving them as 
than in that of reckless and ever-changing excite- | hisdue. Without any worthy pride or self-esteem, 
ment, assent to such exordiums as the following: he printed his schoolboy pieces, as if anything in 
—* It was reserved for the present age to produce , the shape of a book were all that he cared to pro- 
one distinguished example of the muse having de- duce. His satire, which followed it in publication, 
scended upon a bard of a wounded spirit, and lent | is a proof of that want of rectitude of feeling which 
her lyre to tell afflictions of no ordinary descrip- , compels a man to say what he thinks, All are 
tion—afHictions originating, probably, in that sin- alike to him: like the Irishman in the fair, he 
gular combination of feeling with imagination | cares not if it be his father’s head he feels through 
which has been called the poetic temperament, and | the tent-canvass,—he strikes it to keep his sapling 
which has so often saddened the days of those on | in practice, although not with the same good hu- 
whom it has been conferred.” What follows, by | mour. Next followed “ Childe Harold,” and By- 
way of clincher to this, is an impertinent fallacy, | ron was at once elevated to the pinnacle of popu- 
which has been current for Byron’s especial use for | larity. 
some time past ; and it is very likely, if one was| No similar instance of success has ever occurred 
to bring the evidence of poetical biography from in the history of letters. The “ Childe Harold” 
Chaucer downwards to contradict the fact, it would | was carrying Scott’s plana little further. He siiii- 
continue to be repeated the same as ever, and in | ply resuscitated an old fabric: Byron endeavourel 
the same ludicrously unhesitating manner:—“ Nor | to put new life in it. Choosing a ballad name, and 
does it require much time, or a deep acquaintance | an antique verse, he spun out something between 
“vith human nature, to discover why these extra- | tale and the diary of a sentimental tourist. Cast 
ordinary powers should, in so many cases, have | ing his own notion and the fashionable one t 
contributed more to the wretchedness than to the | gether,—for Wertherism had not yet subsided—he 
happiness of their possessor.” | described the countries through which he had been 
The first years of Byron’s boyhood were passed | travelling, and gave an interest to the descriptions 
in wandering about the hills in the north of Scot- | and a connexion to the whole, by throwing over! 
land. His father, whose character was every way | a thoughtful reflective shadow of misanthropy. 
questionable, it appears, wooed the mother of our | This he called “ A Romaunt.”’ From that pene 
poet for her fortune, had deserted her when it was | to this, the name of Byron has been coupled = 
spent; and she, not having much cause to regret | many sorts of false sentiment and “ force of styie. 
him, called her child after her own name, and re-| The influence of this affectation on the public 
turned to her native place, that she might be her | mind, coupled with Byron’s real power, has been 
prodigious. “ The poet,” as Chateaubriand 
marks, “seeing what part the public made him 
perform, began to curse the world, which had on) 


rative muses, 


eel 


Lord of himself, that heritage of woe! 





own mistress with the moiety that remained. Dark 
enough, certainly, were the prospects of young 
Gordon at this period: his father banished, dis- 
claimed by all, and his mother nearly so,—a pas- | been the subject of his reveries!” Poem after po® 
sionate woman who used to fight with him, and | followed; and he continued, as this writer phrase 
say in her rage, “ You little dog, you are a Byron | it, to curse the world; and people more and 

all uver,—you are as bad as your father!” to which | admired him, Pirates as bright with fine 
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tions, as their sword belts were brown with dried ' weathers. So may it have been with Byron. He 


blood, and pirate’s wives, who would have died at 
the sight of a dead mouse, followed one another, 
intermingled with newspaper gossip, licked up with 
wonderful avidity, relating to his profligacy at 
Venice ; or stories more publicly told of Guiccioli, 
che being a personage who did more honour to her 
cavalier. He became a European figurant. The 
French wondered at him, and published forged 
manuscripts in his name; they also advertised a 
book by Sir Thomas More, meaning Moore! The 
Germans also wondered ; and even Goethe assisted 
in circulating an absurd story to account for the 
supposed desperation of his character, that he had 





murdered a friend, and his conscience was lashing | 


him about the world! This is called European 


was like the great man who, being worshipped by 


all except one man, made himself unhappy by 
having too little cause for unhappiness. Perhaps 
if Byron could not get people to take notice of him 
otherwise, he would have driven so close upon them 
that his carriage-wheels had cast the mud over their 
clothes. Nay, this was many times exemplified : 
for instance, in visiting the Lakes, when he wrote 
an ironical letter to Hogg. He had only the pub- 
lic voice as the standard of his admiration: the 
writers of the Lakes, therefore, were nobody to 
him. In all speculative matters, he was equally 
infirm. Atthe age of thirty-two, we find him say- 
ing, “* Somebody has sent me a little book about 
Christianity that has made me very uncomfortable : 


fame, which only gives us another argument to | the reasoning seems to me very strong, the proofs 
prove the impossibility of judging of poetry or a | are very staggering. I don’t think you can answer 


poet apart from the circumstances, social and na- 
tional, amid which he tived, and in accommodation 
to which he wrote. 

“The young have taken certain magic words in 
earnest; the women have felt disposed to allow 
themselves to be seduced with dread by this mon- 
ser, to comfort this unhappy Satan. Who knows? 
—he had perhaps not found the woman whom he 
sught,—a woman beautiful enough, a heart vast 
ashisown. Byron, according to the phantasma- 
goric opinion, is the old Serpent, that seducer and 
corrupter, because he perceived the incurable cor- 
ruption of the human race; he isa fatal and suffer- 
ing genius, placed between the mysteries of matter 
and intelligence, who sees not a word in the enigma 
of the universe, who considers life as a horrible 
irmy without cause, as a perverse smile of the evil 
one; he is the eldest son of despair, who despairs 
and denies; who, having within him an incurable 
wre, revenges himself by leading all that approach 
him to misery through pleasure ; a man who has 
not passed through the age of innocence, who never 
had the advantage of being rejected and cursed of 
God; a man who, having sprung a reprobate from 
the bosom of nature, is the damned of nothingness, 
Such is the Byron of heated imaginations!” 

Amusing as this criticism by the Count de Cha- 
teaubriand is, it is no less correct. Byron, he con- 
‘ders, borrowed the tone of his characters from 
him; and Beranger, with “ The Biographie Uni- 
verselle,” (Suppl.) think the same. “ René” pre- 
ceded “Childe Harold,” “ Lara,” &c.; and per- 
taps if the genealogy of the character were worth 
investigating, it might be found to possess a filial 
reseinblance; so that Harold is only the grand- 
child to Werther, the family honours becoming 
more decorated at each remove. Byron found an 
‘gitated public delighted with Scott’s metrical ro- 
ances; and as popularity was all his aim, he out- 
“ripped his northern rival by producing more ex- 
“ting food for the many-headed monster. It is 
ee the domesticated animals alone are accus- 
t» that respectable evil—yawning. The 
rg the footstool by the fire shows its ennui 
“l€ hour; the wild cat among the heath in the 

on Highlands has something more serious to do, 
ee “lone es hunting the field-mice and the birds, 

» defend itself from the inclemency of all 


| 
| 








it, Shelley; at least I am sure I can’t, and what 
is more, I don’t wish it.” And yet under the un- 
avoidable influence of an acquaintance with that 
marvellous thinker, he had been writing dramas 
on biblical subjects, involving opinions where him- 
self had none. All that he knew, and almost all 


that he cared to know, was 


That it was all a mystery; here we are 
And there we go; but where? Five drops of lead, 
Or three, or two, or one, send very far. 
And is this blood, then, formed but to be shed ? 
Can every element our elements mar! 
And air, earth, water, fire, live and we dead ? 
We whose minds comprehend all things! No more; 
But let us to the story as before. 


It is more with the effect of Byron’s genius and 
character on our literature that we have to do, than 
with his poetry itself. It may be safely said he 
has made the strongest impression of any writer 
we have had, not only in this age but in any other. 
And he did so by pure excitement. He descended 
on the troubled waters of the times; not as a good 
angel to calm them, but to increase the storm—to 
add the sound of his trumpet to the din of the strife 
—to add the heat of his great and burning genius 
to the fever of the public mind. His mind was like 
that of the public, every way undecided. The dif- 
ference between the real and the merely apparent, 
the permanently good and the immediately plea- 
surable, was confounded in his theory of life. He 
had little idea of the tendency of anything, and no 
philosophy. 

The passion for scenery had been mainly intro- 
duced by Sir Walter Scott,—it was carried to an 
incredible pitch by the writings of Byron. Tra- 
velling became the only employment a person of 
any sensibility could indulge in; and instead of 
its being an exhilaration, people persisted in speak - 
ing of it asa species of banishment. This passion 
became connected with another, which was senti- 
mental gallantry. Moore had an equal share in 
spreading this taste. Faces im all styles of lan- 
guishment have been ever since poured out, as if 
every print-shop was a harem, and the artists 
Georgian merchants, The part of the eunuch, 
according to this cast, falls to the publisher; and as 
he has been chiefly instrumental in keeping the 
rage alive, he is worthy of it. We have had books, 
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too, of the Beauties of the Court of Charles IL., the 
series of whose pictures Madame de Staél very pro- 
perly reprobates at Ifampton Court, while the 
most philanthropic turn away in disgust from any 
palliation of those humbler wretches who are the 
grubs of the same species as those butterflies. And 
though there have been, and are, many continua- 
tors and improvers on Mrs. Wolstoncroft’s ‘ Code 
of Rights,” such a sentiment as that expressed in 


the following verses (which the writer has several | 
times repeated,) from a Lord Byron, have — 


able to turn the heads of the female multitude 
effectually as ever:— 


“ Eliza, what fools are the Mussulman sect, 
Who to women deny the soul’s future existence ! 
Could they see thee, Eliza, they’d own their defect, 
And this doctrine would meet wit a general resistance. 
“Had their prophet possessed half an atom of sense, 
He ne’er would have women from his paradise driven ; 
Instead of his houris—a flimsy pretence— 
With women alone he had peopled his heaven. 
* Yet, still to increase your calamities more, 
Not content with depriving your bodies of spirit, 
He allots one poor husband to share amongst four ! 
With souls youd dispeuse, but with this whe could 
bear it ? 
* His religion to please neither party is made ; 
On husbands ‘tis hard, to the wives most uncivil ; 
Still I ean’t contradiet what so oft has been said, 
‘Though women are angels, yet wedlock’s the devil 1?” 


Music, too, was brought into service ; and every 
voung lady in the kingdom, for some years, with 


all the ability of her throat and hands, implored | 


the Maid of f Athens to give Lord Byron back his 
heart; or ascended tenderly through the whole 
vamut those sufficiently nonchalant lines,— 

* Fare thee well, and if for ever, 

Then for ever fare thee well!” 

Hobhouse and others, gentlemen of critical power 
as well as men of business, wrote large books of 
hut Byron, disposing of what was 
already his, hastened to new fields. “ Manfred,” 
“Cain,” * The Deformed Transformed,” &e., al- 
though exceedingly brilliant, were neither original 
in their nature, nor did they produce much effect ; 
for both which reasons it is not necessary to say 
inuch about them. “ Don Juan” is his finest work: 
it is the natural man; it is full of discursive wit, 
it has prodigious agility of style, and lightly drawn 


commentary 5 


pictures of the passions and affections, which are | 
It is an artificial imitation of | 
variety of nature; a heterogencous mixture of | 


eminently beautiful. 
the 
all contrarious ingredients, 
The school which Byron founded is the Zntense 
School. He] Lara” with these lines:— 
“ The serfs are glad through Lara’s wide domain, 
And slavery half forgets her feudal chain ;” 
as if it were necessary, or even possible, that sla- 
very should be always thinking of her chain; nay, 
as if, in the “feudal” servitude, they ever knew 
they were in chains at all. 
hero :— 
“Not unrejoiced to see him once again, 
Warm was his welcome to the haunts of men: 


. , 6s 
egIns 





| sion. 
* Don Juan;” 


the Courtly, the rationally 
sical, have had a termination put to their variety 


is, that his writings present 


/ commission, 


| no one’s interest) about those topics which every 


theus Unbound” of Shelle v, 


| higher art. 


He thus describes that | 





CHAPTERS ON ENGLISH POETRY. 


Born of high lineage, link’d in high comman 1, 

He mingled with the magnates of the la: 

Joined the carousals of the great and gay, 

And saw them smile or sigh their hours awav: 

But still he only saw, and did not share, ~ 

The common pleasure or the general care: 

He did not follow what they all pursued, 

With hope still baffled still to be renewed: 

Nor shadowy honour, nor substantial gain, 

Nor beauty’s preference, and the rival’s | 

Around him some mysterious circle thrown, 

Repell’d approach and show’'d him still alone, 

The interest of * Lara,” like that of his othe 

S| pieces, is concentrated in one character, and } 
makes that character an impersonation of one pas. 
He had outgrown this himselfwhen he wy 
but the public have scarcely done 
Rhetoric was Byron’s faculty; his por 


This is comparatively ; 


sO vet. 
was the power of words. 


narrow field: in it there is nothing to clean after 
a hand like his has reaped. 


Byron’s poetry cir- 
cumscribed this species : it says, thus far can word: 
be held for things,—thus far can they 
feelings, or personate beauty and sul Jlimity with- 
out being animated by the ‘soul of those superior 


move the 


_existences,—thus far can the sensuous in poetry 


The styles of former scholastic writers, 
Correct, the Lackadai- 


be carried. 


by the Rhetorical. And Byron himself has virtu- 


ally terminated the Rhetorical hy the preference 


he has given to simple narration and mixed diction 
in * Don Juan;” especially as we see him — 
ing an actual account of a shipwreck, ; as he has 


done in that poem, and thus producing one of hi 


finest passages, 

Another feature in the works of this noble p 
that transition in tl 
history of every man, and which is at present pend- 
ing over public opinion, from a reliance on prece- 
dent to self-reliance. His morality was little mo 


than that of immediate enjovment: and he ex 
pressed it so freely, that we cannot mistake. ft 
always a vast bene fit to have a sincere speaker:— 


i 


the continuance of a creat deal of the evil comm 
to society results mainly from a secreting of it 
Byron in this sense was 

In religion, LOO, hic has been on 
world has ever 


a benefact 
and a reformer. 
of the most decided writers the 
had. He professed nothing; treated whatever wes 
ridiculous with undisguised contempt; and sj 


tear a? 


out more freely than any (as if it were a matte! 


one avoids, The drama of “Cain” isa work which 
would require a more Jengthened conside ration, I 
we did not intend to review in detail the “ Prome 
which contains a nor 
perfect sc ‘heme of the same philos p hy unite | t» 
“Cain,” and * Heaven and E: arth 
are product tions which, his other 
works, startle us into great admiration of his me 


tiform powers ; and perhaps do nothing more. 


coming after 


( T0 he contin 17, d.) 














SKETCHES 





LY THE AUTHOR OF 


Tur is a continuation, we are clad to say not : 
onelusion, of a lively and delightful book w hich we 
yi lately the pleasure of introducing toour readers, 
Conclusion it need not be ; for give the author as a 
sj in which to expatiate, a single barony, nay a 
tah. or a farm, 
iit of sea-coast, a han ilet, a chap el, and a ruined 
' wer, an ass and an old woman, 2 priest and a 

eon, and he will not lack for raw material out 
{ which to construct an exceedingly entertaining 
nd truly [Trish books. 

His discoveries are stillin Connaught, and in its 
~ost purely original districts, Tyrawly and Erris. 
He starts at once from Ballina, and plunges into the 
seart of the great bog of ‘Tyrawly, surrounded by 
tsgrandamphitheatre of S/eres and Maams, with- 
outhaving even had his breakfast. This, we can tell 
‘he reader, is no jesting matter, There is no choice 
fyiands on the banks of the Owenmore, and the 
tourist soon repented the squeamishness he had 
‘sown atthe dirty hostelrie of Crosmolina. Perhaps 
there is no Worse place for breakfast, or any meal 
rhatever, in any part of her Majesty’s dominions, 
than that same bog on which he found himself: 
always excepting a similar wild moorishtrack lying 

ross the misty Island of Lewis; where, by virtue 
f the useful Hebridean fac ulty of si cond-sight. 
old Highland woman prepared a bicker of por- 

lve for the solace of the Ettrick Shepherd, fore- 
velng, by his own account, that a gifted S 
was to pass her Jone hut, sorely j in want of refresh- 
ent. Our tourist was not so fortunate. The 
Irish have never possessed the us 

¢ far before them. 


witha mountain, a bit of hog, and 


assenach 


eful Siok ( f SCC- 
The traveller beeuiled hunget 
ni the way by listening to the tale: ne traditions 
‘the driverof his jaunting 
© upon the stores of his memory. Nor are his 
zends ever allowed to halt for Jack of a little 
‘ion and embellishment to hely pthem oi ' 
ite as it “should be: and in the cenuine flavour 


t tha P 27 
‘ : Hi, LItese 


car; and probably dre 


in- 
.) 
biils 
tales equal any humorous dial- 
“we have ever had from the samme copious 
I } CoOuod peopl ' ( xpell d, hy many causes, 
M olaer place s, sec to crowd to erris, 
‘y are named * the gentry, 


where 


ithe utmost re spect, and where they still do a 
- at de ‘lof mirthful mischief. On the wild shores 
—_ district, * the before the time 
ta Coast-u: ard, took the smugglers under 
er special protection 3 and then every body 
, pupeled alittle; priest, squireen, and parson. But 

ts, giants, dwarte. and enchanted men, are also 


beth The Mv llet 
me extent on thi; at coast, afforde: d a tield to our 


xeniry, 


antiquarian and traditionary researches ; 

‘eee ed him with specinens of manners not 

wand anywhere dln the natives being, in 

Mi Pespects, the came they were a thousand 





IN ERRIS 


and are spoken of 


of Erris, a peninsula of 


AND TYRAWLY 


A TOUR IN CONNAUGHT, 


mate ard. TMisustncinel entde thecesl Mullet 
years ago. His principal guide through the Mullet 
wok & aete » dates eghannl wae Aichaal 
Was a syulreen, ol d re uadhasal, name l Michae! 


Anthony O’ Donnell, a person of high family, count- 
ing sixteen descents in these parts, since his ances- 
tors had left the North to settle inthe Mullet. But 
here is the man and his surroundings. Original 
enough a are, Ci sidering that thes Inust actu- 
ally be included in some parliamentary district 


or another, to which her Majesty's writ is just 


issued :— 
Approaching the Western coast [of the Muilet,] our 
way lay through one of the largest villages: like all the 


rest, it was an irregular congeries of huts, | ¥; 
standing as they did high and dry, did not exhibit so 
much damp discomfort as the bog cabins. One or two 
dwellings were ofa better sort, and one was shown as 
the habitation of the Queen of Erris ; or, im other words, 
2 Miss M*Donnell, who, having some emg ae some 
property, and much good sense, lias been dubbed by 
Priest Lyons (as a Hildebrand e Town dan empers i her 
Majesty of the Mullet I certa Vv hada desire to enter 
into the presence oi this western Vi coria—-but the hen- 
our was denied me, inasmuch as she was making a roys 
progress amongst her lieges in the mountains. 1, as 

sort of set off against this disappointment, was brought 
into the house of an Erris sguireen—one who once was a 
considerable landhelder, but, from profuse hospitality 
and other causes, is now reduced nearly to the level ofa 
common peasant, and who lived principally on the goor 
will of his neighbours. Mr. Michael Anthony O'Dennell 
(which fine double Christian name is abbreviated inte 
Mister Mickletony,) was not in the house, but le was 


not far off, and would be sent fur. His h e, or rather 
cabin, though not larger than the others around, was 
clean and water-tight—the floor was swept-— there wa 
an air of tidiness and deceney around. [| observed 
hook or two ona shelf, and one appeared to be New 
Testament. As thi is Man Was dech edly acl racter, and 
rd much to tell of old lore and legend, a message wa 
lett for nai, OS sting he would follow us, and we pa 
eeeded to the glebe house. And such a positi 
glele house, within three hi ndred yards of the At 
Ocean nothing betwee nthe sea clith and the rear of th 
house but a dreary down, on which a blade of grass dai 


not start u p lest it should be eut off | the drivis 

fraught with salt spray, and where only the sea pink and 
the bent had the means and power dwarfishly to vege- 
tate! What a wide difference between this Erris glebe, 
and one of the sheltered, garden environed, placid 

esque glebes in wealthy England, the very emblem of old 
long established comfort, and this horrid house, with i 
interior walls all green with the mildew of indomitable 
damp—its windows shattered with the last winter's 
blast, and for panes of glass, boards, canvass, and all 
manner of ugly make-shiits substituted! 1 wonder how 
au Oxford or Cambridge Fellow would like to be sent 
here, as the settled retreat of his latter days. Why,t! 
very sight of it would give him a quartan ague. ut 
not so our Irish parson. The worthy divine was out 
amongst his workmen, trying to make a little hay, not 
while the sun shone—for the orb was not visihble—but 
while the wind blew, without carrying wet on its wings. 


| have seldom Sech a hit althie r looking 7 Young man 


I confess that when the parson wished me good morn- 
ing, and his place was supplied by Mr. Mickletony 
O'Vonnell, | was not sorry for the exchange; for, with- 
out desiring to dis paraye his re verence, cither as a 
clergyman or a gentleman, I must say that L for “the 


| nonee,” preferred the garrulous and credulous Milesian 


to the matter-of-fact minister, What a perverted taste! 
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492 SKETCHES IN ERRIS AND TYRAWLY. 


Now, I was prepared by the young friends who accom- | 
panied me from Belmullet, for what I was to expect in | 
Mr. Mickletony, and he did not do discredit to his char- 
acter. The man is tall, thin, and rather narrow shoul- 
dered. He stoops a little, I should suppose from fre- | 
quent bendings of his body as he enters the cabin doors 
of his many friends; he has a little shuffle in his gait, | 
arising, I should suspect, from the over use of whisky— 
the commencement of what may end in delirium tremens. | 


He has a round face, a keen black eye, and, if all be true | 
that is said of his drinking propensities and practices, he | 
shows a constitution that has hitherto well withstood the 
poison of a continual stimulus. Mr. O’Donnell’s accost 
has the ease and confidence of one who fett he was of the 
better sort, and he entered at once into free and familiar 
conversation. Where we stood there lay before us the 
great ocean, which was heaving under a wind that was 
sending from the south-west heavy clouds that portended 
a speedy fall of rain, and along the wild cliff-embattled 
coast, the waves were boiling and surging and sending | 
up their spray on high, with moanings amongst the 
caverns, that foretold the coming storm. To the north 
was Eagle island, lofty and abrupt, with two picturesque 
lighthouses, which were just being erected. Southwards 
Innisgloria, and farther down towards Achill, Inniskea. 
I desired to gather what I could from Mickletony about 
lunisgloria, and accordingly asked was he ever there! 

“ Yes, to be sure I was. Do you think I would not 
often be where all the people of any gentility do be bu- 
ried !” 

A great deal is made out of Mister Mickletony, 
who had had, in his time, several personal encoun- | 
ters with “ the gentry,” and particularly when 
returning home late, after drinking a great many 
tumblers of punch. We take, in preference to his | 
fairy adventures, one of his traditional tales :— 


| 
} 
{ 
{ 
i 





I'll tell you what I heard my father say, that in the 
time o’ Cromwell there was a troop commanded by one 
Coote came into this quarter, and they racked, ruined, 
and cut down all the poor Catholic people. My ancestor 
was at that time rich and prosperous, and he knew that 
if he staid he would find no mercy. So he gathered all 
his money, put it in a crock, and in the presence of a | 
foster-sister, who was his maid, he buried it under his 
kitchen hearth, and then he departed into Donegal, leav- 
ing the girl in care of his home; and by-and-by the 
troopers came, and they having got the hard word that 
the man was rich and that he couldn't have carried all 
away with him, commanded the woman to tell where the | 
money was. Of course she denied all knowledge, and | 
then they had her lashed with their bridles, and yet she 
wouldn't tell; and then they half hanged her, and cut- 
ting her down pressed her to disclose, and still she said 
nothing; and then they spread out the coals of fire on 
the very hearth under which was the gold, and placed | 
her sitting on the burning embers ; and what did she do 
then—why in the middle of her great pain she bit off 
her tongue and spit it in their faces; and then they set 
fire to the house, and left the poor colleen to wander 
tongueless about the world: and so it was until the 
curse of Cromwell was removed and better times came 
on, and Catholics could live at home, and my ancestor 
returned to find his gold safe and his poor fosterer a 
dumb wanderer, going from house to house. 


A very ugly story is told by Mickletony, and 
confirmed by our author, of the insolence of Pro- 
testant prejudice and ignorance; and he has no 
inclination for such exposure, though the proper 
feelings of a gentleman forbid concealment of such 
brutal and offensive acts. 

Erkis is comparatively still an unknown region, 
shut in by bog and mountain, and long by want of 
roads. In the “ ould ancient times,” it was the 
country of the O’Flahertys, from whom it passed 
to the Burkes and Barretts, After the Cromwel- 





lian confiscations, Erris was granted to an Trish 

. . aaa 
placeman, Sir James Shaen, and the wide districs 
was divided between the co-heiresses of his son, 
One of the young ladies married a gentleman of 


Kildare, named Carter ; the other a Bingham of 


Mayo. The Carter half of the extensive property 


remains entire—a rather wonderful fact > and 
| Major Bingham, a celebrated improver, more noted 
for his spirit than prosperity, still holds a large shay 
_ of the original possessionsof his family. The Shaens 
|introduced a Protestant colony for the improve. 
ment of their property, and located the new comers 


in the Mullet. But here Mr. Otway, the author of 
the tour, states a most discouraging fact :— 


The men who had the courage to undertake this settle. 
ment, had also the moral energy to persevere ; therefore 
while this generation lasted, improvements went on, g 
better breed of cattle and superior tillage were intro. 
duced ; and though they were annoyed and robbed by the 
old natives, still the colony prospered as well as circum. 
stances would admit. But here, as indeed elsewhere a)! 
over Ireland, and at all times of its history, the genera- 
tion that succeeded the first settlers was of a very de- 
teriorated character. I believe no race of men was ever 
known to have changed character so rapidly as the Crom- 
wellian settlers ; the descendants of the stiff, stern, often 
fanatical, sometimes pious Puritans, Baptists, and Pres. 
byterians, became the most profligate and careless of 
mankind. It has been always the character of the Eng. 


lish settlers in Ireland to become “ ipsis Hibernis Hiber- 


niores; but I believe no race so rapidly adopted the 
wild extravagant character of the Irish as the Cromwel- 
lian. Before half a century had elapsed, properties that 
had been divided amongst soldiers, officers, and adven- 
turers, were lavished and spent as easily as they had 
been acquired ; and instances are on record of estates, 
now worth thousands per annum, being exchanged fora 
horse, a setting dog, or some even more vicious aecom- 
modation ; and as in all times and places where there are 
spendthrifts, there will be accumulators, in a compara- 


| tively short time a vast quantity of the small Cromwel- 


lian allotments was absorbed and merged into the pos 
session of watchful and clever appropriators, and still the 
evil remained as from the beginning, and still continues, 
of the country being partitioned amongst a comparatively 
small proprietary, who had neither the means, the knew- 


' ledge, nor desire to improve their huge possessions. This 
gel 


evil has been universal all over the island-—it has al- 
ways prevailed in Connaught; it has been excessive the 
more we approach the west, and in Connemara, Joyce’ 
Country, Achill, and Erris, it has hitherto been the great 
bar to improvement ; and it is to be found that in many 


| cases, though, of course, not in all, the lords of thes 


wide wastes, jealous of their ownerships, have preferred 
to be like Selkirk, the monarchs of all they survey, eves 
suppose it were profitless bog and mountain, rather than 
part upon a long lease with what might call for capital 
in its improvement, or give remuneration to those whe 
would expend time, industry, and knowledge, in 

it productive. In Erris, the original lessees of Sir Ar 
thur Shaen, instead of devoting themselves to husbandry, 
to enclosing, tilling, and manuring their allotments, 
acting the part of industrious yeomen, became merely 
stock owners, running their cattle over tracts that re 
mained in their hands as unimproved as ever. I doa! 
believe stockmen ever have, or ever will improve a2) 
country. They have, ina great measure, kept Connang? 
unimproved, and a large portion of South America; ® 
the same way will they keep back Australia. é 
of a stockman must for a great part of the year be ma 
tive: therefore amongst uneducated men, sporting 
carousing will naturally ensue; hence expenditer 
greater than income, embarrassment, a diminish 
property parted with, and eventual ruin. 


There is here matter over which economists BAY 
ponder. Mr. Otway advances excellent reas™ 
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to sho ; 
this, being agriculturists and improvers, how- 


ever improper in ordinary circumstances it may be 
for them to allow secular affairs to intermeddle 
with their sacred functions. Dean Lyons, a well- 
known Catholic clergyman, in the district, has 
teen an active improver, and has set a good ex- 
ample, which his neighbours and his flock are not, 
we are SOITY to find, in haste to follow. For this 
he has been frowned upon by his superior, Arch- 
bishop M‘Hale. 


The Roman Catholic faith finds no favour in the | 


eves of our tourist. He sportively imagines that 
many of the obstinate old Mullet farmers doggedly 

rsisting in following the agricultural wisdom of 
their ancestors, may have said to their improring 


riest— 


“Your reverence, that wants us to stick to the o/d | 
way in religion, why urge us to give up the o/d way of | 
I I have heard that some one re- | 


managing our land.” 
eamended to this new-light pastor, that it might be 


well if, when imposing a penance, instead of sending a | 


nner to aToNE for his misdeeds to the reek of Croagh 
Patrick, or the holy well of Bala, he should send them 
to dig drains and execute other useful laborious works 
at his farm of Shanaghy. 


Yet good crops of barley, raised for distillation, 


are seen in the Mullet, and on the coast, forced by | 


va-weed manure. 
under something similar to the old Scottish tenure 
of run-riq, than which the ingenuity of man could 
not devise a worse. The implements of husbandry 
are somewhat like those one reads of in Martin’s 
Account of the Hebrides; and indeed the customs 
and manners of the district are as primitive as those 
described in that curious book. For example, in 
vme places the practice still remains, of horses 
rawing both the plough and harrows, (where 
there are such implements,) from the tail! This, 
the people contend, is neither cruel nor injurious to 
theanimals ; and, at all events, it saves the expense 
fharness. Our tourist thus describes these primi- 
tive people _— 


In the mountain district outside the Mullet and away 


‘vm the sea shore, the people living in villages through | 


ibe glens, content with as much potatoes as their fami- 
*s want, and some corn to be used in illicit distillation, 


ove their attention principally to the rearing and sale | 


fcattle; there are none more astute in driving a bar- 
ruin ; and they are great hoarders of money. Like all 
people over the surface of the earth, badly governed, and 
‘wyect to the exacting will of their superiors, they ex- 


| 
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w the utility of clergymen in such districts | A person remarking on this disagreeable subject, ob- 
_ served that he could see plainly the line of demarcation 


_ between the washed and unwashed parts; which line 


put him in mind, so defined was it, of the tide-water 
mark on the sea shore. 


1 


The farms here are still held | 


“ot outwardly a poverty which is far from real. In- | 


aoa 
. 


tad and Protestant penal laws; but the evil is older 


“¢ much more deeply seated. The cosherings and the | 


“ananghts, the coyne and livery of their ancient Mile- | 


Pe lords, the inroads and the feuds of rival septs, gave 
met age Keneral mistrust, and to this fear of appearing 
_, sity, long before England afforded its protection to, 
some say, inflicted its injury on, the Irish com- 
tty. Neither does the present distrust arise solely 
ay fear of the landlords knowing how wealthy they 
4m sure, also, that the appearance of poverty is 
& Hated to blink the priest. 

oa of Erris are not at all cleanly in their per- 

riven ss in many of their houses, as I have been 
ld wa ne erstand, they have but one vessel that will 
ter, and that is the metal potato pot ; and there- 


* 


‘ 
. 
t Per onal 


Mr. Knight, a gentleman intimately acquainted 
with the district, in his topographical work, de- 
scribes the people as— 


Generally speaking, far from being poor, with of- 
ten greater marks than others of ontside poverty,—an 
active, hardy, intelligent race of men, hospitable to an 
extreme, as far as they have means; but, satisfied with 
little themselves, they seek not what others would call 
comforts, but which, to them, from habit, would be super- 
fluous luxuries ; hence, in their houses, there is little of 
cleanliness, or apparent comfort in furniture, bedding, or 
the usual accompaniment of a certain sum of riches. 
The whole thought seems to be the rearing and tending 
of cattle, going to fairs, and selling or exchanging. In 
1813, 1 slept at a man’s house who had one hundred 
head of black cattle and two hundred sheep, and there 
was not a single chair or stool in his house but one three- 
legged one,—no bed but rushes,—no vessel for boiling 
their meals but one, norany for drinking milk out of but 
one, (the Wadder,) which was handed round indiserimi- 


among the rest) placed upon the pot fora table; yet 
this man was said to be very rich besides the stock 
named above. 





| One might faney one was reading of the poor 
people of Orkney some generations back ; or of 
| the victims of rapacious Turkish local governors. 
There is some doubt about the amount of the 
| population of Erris. Our traveller insinuates—nay, 
he plainly says, for he is not addicted to insinua- 
_tion—that the Catholic clergy often exaggerate the 
| fractional parts of the ‘* seven millions.” He sup- 
poses the real number of the people of Erris may 
| be 16,563—a considerable reduction from the num- 
| ber assumed by Dean Lyons, The Poor Law Com- 
missioners made it less by 4000, The people are 
naturally milder, and of more amiable character, 
than the pugnacious peasantry of Munster. Edu- 
cation is retrograding among them, and supersti- 
tious and absurd customs have been stationary for 
many centuries. We select one example :— 


| 


Like all ignorant and at the same time imaginative 
people, the natives of Erris have very carnal views on 
what is usually considered the invisible world. Take 
for instance the following :— When the cholera prevailed 
eight years ago, the conception amongst the Errisians 
was that of an old witch who went along with a terrible 
counteffance, horrid hair, and breathing out a dense 
fume, dropping pestilence wherever she went; that in 
her vocations as she moved along from Sligo and passed 


wrested and prejudiced persons may assert that all this | the Moy at Ballina, where she made thousands blue and 


inses from recent oppression, and arising out of English , 


stiff with her death-dealing breath, she strode westwards 
through Tyrawly and came to the river Owenmore, and 
was in the act of wading that stream, when a pious man, 
who had been on his knees just going through a decade 
of prayers with his beads, and, rising therefrom, saw her 


| in the middle of the stream ; and moved to it, no doubt 
| by his guardian angel, he up with a stone and flung it at 
| her with all his force, and that with the best effect ; for 


| 


ition is confined to the face and neck. | 


he broke her thigh; and with that she turned about, and 
why shouldn't she, and never made her appearance in 
Erris. 

The Highlanders had, and have, similar ideas. 
The small-pox, in particular, they embodied under 
the figure of a stately woman, whose displeasure 
they tried to appease. The people of Erris keep 
all the cuttings of their hair stuffed into crevices of 


nately to all who sat round the potato-basket (myself 
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the walls of their hovels, under the idea that the 
dead at the resurrection must pro: luce all the hair 
they ever had. The following instance is given of 
their simplicity, by a coast-guard officer, and of 
the good sense of an archbishop not famed for that 


‘ ’ liter © me 
’ 4 : = 7 , . r, e 8 

’ l irs i) { ] I 7 his rst Visit to 

’ ’ , eae 

I . ! old ian, Naga 4 (; one i} an c} r Oo} 

' . . *.? ’ 1 : 
hhour of mine, went with many hundreds to be con- 
i 


no doubt to see 


lnve! The prelate, surprised 
yold aman come before him, asked him how many 
Gods there were. “ Three,’ eared replied the old 
cechumen. “ Three!” exclaimed the bishop in horror 
uch a heresy 3; “ why, you ignorant old man, there 1s 
but one.’ “There may be only one wow, times are 
changing so,” sturdily replied old G—n ; “ but when 
| was a boy there certainly were three—Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost.” The archbishop «aid no more to G——-n, 


but, ig to one of the priests, said in a half whisper 
“ P hope that poor old man is happy in his belief.” 
This story i had from a priest that was present. 
But they don’t want shrewdness. Many of our 
readers must, if only through Carlefows Tales, 
iow of those periodical banquets, ordered in reality 


by the priests, though at the expense of their richer 


parishioners, and shared by them as often as they 
hold “a station.’ These substantial repasts form | 
part of the priests’ perquisites ; and this brings us 
your tate. 
On a certain day somewhat later than 2 century ago, 


Iiey Gallagher, the priest’s clerk of the chapel of 


+ eevee out after mass to the congregation, that he 
had what of consequence to acquaint them with— 


take heed. This solemn 
tention, and some great 

ted—nothing short of the pope’s 
those quarters of Father Mathew. 
Huey sung out, * Good people all, 
during the stations to be 


to which they would do well tot 
reliminarv of course caught at 
nhounceement wa 


death, or the arriva 


eX] 
lin 
Vin MN with loud \ ee 


f warn ye not to kill any geese 


| during the following week, for all the geese are dy- 
pot Ballina of the cholera morbus!!!)— This ruse was 
mw pend nd the consequence Was, that all the 


‘ople burst out into a roar of Oe rhter at Linev’s bul- 


tin, in which the priest very good humouredly joined. 

Vas it the ease that his reveren was tired of 
With 1 h he was crammed ever since Michael- 

vac, (so that, satiated with such fowl feeding, he in sad 


t asserted that he expected pen-feathers would shortly 
kin,) and that mutton just How Was in 
rder? At all events the proclamation of the 
priest's dowi/e had not the designed effect; for Mrs. 
t llowinyg Saturday the hovorr of 


ceiving a station dinner, had two geese killed for the oe- 


Mr. Otwav does not go the length of recommend- 
‘Catholic clergy should be paid by the 
covernment: but he shows what might be the be- 

le, were these reverend fathers not 


. 


1! fit fo the | sa 


» dire lependent upon their flocks for their 
1D] rts and of what advantage to the eyed 


lenee and usefulness of the Cathole clereg 


. ’ 
hye : wicriyt be, as 


ry them- 
Barney Brannigan says, 


) 
i, pirae I) Vide dite 


yoved by their Presbyterian bn n of Ulster, 
\ cimen the work in different styles, w 
i leg i f, \N } ssaves, recom ni | hy 
| ,and their humour or pathos :— 
Li i LI R— ‘ ‘ A ° 

, , , * 
| ; ‘ ’ | iv. (ie is mY iif “e ¢ >wWit- 
mcet tind ¢ t of the kind- 

. can } } x ’ 1 . . to ] ir .? 


ERRIS AN 


jas vy he wears a white dimity 


‘D TYRAWLY. 


ing on canvass this or that most pict AreSque group, whes 
I could portray not only the round and jocund Pete 
blessings on th iem—of my countrywomen, but also th. 
rich ecoutrasts of colour in the costumes, w} ich | Wish 
they would not change—the scarlet mantle, the mada der 
red petticoat with its many plaits, the brown bo. ldice. 
the yellow kerchief, the sky blue stockings. Talk al 
to me of Swiss or German costumes: rather give me : 
Connaught lass attired : as I have just oan, with her { 
skin, her ruddy cheek, her mirthful black « ve, and her 

white teeth almost spark ling from he rh if opened, go, 
here and large mouth. 


She is no b tuty i hamae 

her head and form are Celtic, and not Grecian: bys 
there she stands before a tent, a kind + 
amiable erathvr, I see her there coquetting most jp. 
tensely, with Pat on one side, and he’s 1 


broad shouldered, light limbed, springy fellow 


,¢ 
L 
? } ‘ 
Miu Lrilte T-.0v ne 

iL. 


al clean, Comal): 


run to Sligo and never draw breath: he could hur! o» 
fight = the cows came home. On the other side of be 
is : ilor in his manv buttoned and well-fitting } 


vaisteoat and a red 
bandana tied carefully careless about his neck: he js 
a speciinen of manly vigour, a little weather beaten tw 


he sure. Sally, the “dee ‘eiver, is dividing her smiles and 


_ pleasantries between her two admirers 3 an old wrinkled 


body ny s aunt no doubt) is standing behind—she 
watching the lively coll en 5 “ya would rather that Sall j 
was not so partic ular with Jack tar; J ‘addy with his 
bit of «round and his decent cabin would do better fo 
her. Such groups you may jot down in your sketc 
book ata fair in Willala. 


SEA-PIECH AT DOWNPATRICK HEAD, 


We now ascended the hill alittle higher, and came tw 
a chasm that yawne «l unexpectedly at our feet. It wu: 
about fifty yards long and about ten wide, and dow 
abont eighty fect below, you saw the sea as green and 
clear as an emerald, rising and heaving softly and har- 
moniously, and disclosing many fathoms deep all th 
magnificent and beauteously tinted vegetations tha 
adorn the caverns of the ocean. Sunk in the middle of 
the fair plain, you cannot at first imagine how came th 

here, but, by-and-by you see that it is open at bet 

ends, that, in fact, the roof of a great sea cave, that has 
penetrated through this promontory, has fallen in,a 
you learn that you can enter at the north-east of the 
promontory, and, passing along in a boat for nearly | 
a mile, can come out at its south-western side. and ths’ 
this is a great skylight by which the sun and air are 3 
mitted into the recesses and sonorous lal ryrinths whan 
Te xeavation. It is called Poolnashanthana; th 
are many of the kind on 1 I had alres 5 
observed a fine one in the Mullet of Erris, but this & 
at Downpatrick is far and away the deepest, the large. 
the grandest I have seen, and is certainly a great & 
tural curiosity. . . ° ; y 

On a soft sunny day, when all above and below iss 
it is pleasant to Wear away the lazy hour in looks 
down from above, and ponder on the beautiful contras 
of light and shade that this ¢ avern pres nts, to see 
riven rock, painted by nature’s own hand 1 with ochre 
red, brown, and ye low : lichens, searlet, white, orang’ 
—crystallizations of lime, i iron, or silex, sparkling #2 
a sunbeam brightened them. Down below, the § 
and medusa floating in purple beauty, and spreading © 
their effloreseent rays—while every now and ther © 
quiet modulations of the incoming tide, as they sigh b 
low, are broken in upon by the cooing of the sea pan 
in its safe fastness, or the hoarse shrick of the caitiff o* 
morant as it reposes after the success of its fis hing in ® 

ealm deep. I would like to spend some of the cot 
; iys my lot allows me in this ‘bu: y —— 1, hanging 
this s] oolnashanthana, and in quiet loneliness nae 
how beautiful, and grand, and good, God is in his © 
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relate, with great feeling, one of the most tragic tales 
shat has ever been made known of the mournful 
period in Irish annals to which it refers. 


tinue the subject—a generation of the males of that 
poor hamlet was swept away, and at this day not an old 


ian isto be found there. 


The French, by landing at Killala, had induced the | 


ulation of Mayo to rise in rebellion, and, after early 
seess, and subsequent defeat, the hopes of the insur- 
“opts We re a extinguished by the defeat and sur- 
pe . French at Ballinamuck,—and, after the 
carr nder b Killala to the king’s forces, the hour of re- 
eehution came down on the poor misguided people, and 
oe eurse of martial law, domiciliary visits and free 
varters, wasted all around. There is a village in the 
Laggan not far from Downpatrick, and the young and 

of that community had, in the general rising, gone 
vate—and why should not they, when told by their bet- 


Vue 


tors. in whom they entirely trusted, that their country 


Aub 


and their religion called them to the field; they had 


Po 


+ 


hoon at the taking of Willala and Ballina, and were ac- | 


tivre—as all Roman Catholic M: iyo was—in defeating 

peral Lake at Castlebar; and now they had come 
home to reap their corn, and their wives and ‘families had 
«ven God thanks that, with but one or two exceptions, 
all had returned safe, and the wise and prudent had 
asked what good had been gained by all this rartion, and 


Some merry jokes and stories of the Troubles 
follow this tragic tale. We, however, prefer the 
genuinely Lrish legend of the— 


TRANSMIGRATION OF DARBY O'DOWD., 


On a calm fine evening, two young fellows had urged 


' their curraghs into one of the caves between Down- 


the ans wer still was, * It’s well it’s no worse ;’ when the | 


inl word came one day, as the whole village population 
was busy stooking the oats, that the army from Killala 
was coming, that the terrible Frazer fencibles were at 
hand.—hard, stern, plundering men who gave no quarter. 
if course, the men’s consciences told them that as in- 
surgents they were amenable to the law, and their fears 
erved their ftight—but where? The red coats were too 
year to give them time to flee to the mountains, and so 

ey made to the cliffs. 

“i ‘re, often these young and active men were accus- 

ied 


to go a fowling, and along the great precipice of 


Downpatric k, pluck the young sea bird from the ledges 
f the rock, rob the sea pigeon’s nest, or surprise the 
young seal in the recesses of Poolnashanthana. In pur- 
Lit of ion wild sports, their practice was, to let them- 
eves down by ropes, and, trusting to the steadiness and 


courage, accosted the creature and said, “* Now, 


patrick and Kileummin, where the seals were known to 
breed, and they had brought, besides poles to knock 
dlown the creatures, plenty of dry bog fir to keep up a 
blaze, and having got far in, the place was alive with 
seals, and the poor things were toddling about amongst 
the round stones at the end, and the boys were busy 
enough striking them on the head, and all they could 
reach were finished off and ready to be brought out, 
when in the farthest end of the cavern, and sitting up 
on its bent tail in a corner, just as you may suppose a 
tailor would sit on his board, there sat a fellow, hi 

head as round as a man’s, and it looked white, shining, 
and bare, with a flat nose and two grey eyes just like 
an old fellow who was laid up past his labour in the 
chimney corner. Some of the boys was just making up 
to him to strike him down with his pole, when the seal 
cried out in a squeaking, snivelling, supplicating voice, 
“Och, boys! och, ma bouchals! spare your old grand- 
father Darby O'Dowd.” You may suppose that the 
BoYs were not a little astonished and frightened when 
they heard a seal speak; but one of them plucking up 
that is 


-all a joke, you're no grandfather of ours, for Darby 


ur of their companion above, to hang along the face | 


tthe clitfor deseend to holes and caves otherwise in- 
sible. On this occasion, they recollected the Pool- 


hanthana,and aware that the tide was out, consider- 


O'Dowd is long ago, long ago in his grave, and, Giod be 
merciful to him ! he lies in Dunfeeny churchyard.” “ You 
may say that, and thrue it is for you, grandson Tim. It’s 
thrue I was dead and dacently buried, but here I am 
for my sins, turned into a sa/e, as other sinners are and 
will be. See what comes of selling mangy sheep for 
sound bastes, and swearing away before a coort a neigh- 
bour’s good name; and Heaven is just, and here I ain 
making my purgatory as a sale, and if you put an end 


'to me and skin me, as I see you are for, maybe it’ 


iat they might safely resort to the ledge of rock that | 


mained for some hours uncovered below, and there stay 

wealed until the soldiers had scoured their village and 
mhired, under the conviction that their victims had 
‘caped. Accordingly, they, to the number of twenty- 
ok an active and able-bodied woman with them: 
, by means of her holding a rope from above, all suc- 
‘ively descended the chasm, and seated themselves on 

rock, While the woman went back to the village, 
"ug received strong injunctions to return and draw 
vain when the army had gone away, or at any 
‘the tide should rise and cover their resting 


‘imagined the suspense of those poor men: 
ear enough to hear in the still autumn day, 

its; they thought of their houses fired, 
han all, their defenceless women abused. 
Wore away, and the westering sun sent its 

iu more and more faintly down the chasm : 
Vas coming in fas t, the ripple became a wave 


7 ’ 
wi } 
bi 


fin, and rose gradually so as to touch and 


r feet. Rea why go on? The woman went, 
“turned not; frightened out of her wits by the 
And 4} erence aa the sole liery, she forgot her trust, and 


fay towards the inland hills; the army had re- 
cht came on, and the tide rose to its accustomed 
It covers d higher than any human head that 
rock; and when another sun arose, and the 
igrevbeards of the doomed village came to 
‘tana, they could see some corpses lying dry 

ind there in the CAVOES and chas SINS 5 

lont? T) 1) ldom shone 

Ysight! But it a atte 4 hot to con- 


worser I'll be, and go into a shark ora porpoise, or some 
fish that will never have the honour or glory of sitting as 
I do now on firm land. Mind my bidding then, boys 
avick ; lave your ould forefather where he is, to live out 
his time as a sale. Maybe for your own sakes, for they 
say every dog has his day, you will ever hereafter leave 
off following and parsecuting and murthering sales, who 
may be nearer to yourselves nor you think.” It may!» 
supposed that the young seal hunters gave up their oc- 
cupation and left their grandfather alone ; at all event., 
let there be what foundation for the story there may, it 


_is universally believed, and on the strength of it the 


riin fiumes, their cattle driven off, and, what | 


people have given up seal hunting. 

Mr. Otway obtained a great deal of information 
from an intelligent officer of the Coast-guard, who 
had been for some time stationed in Erris, and who 
was well acquainted with the customs and notions 
of the natives, as well as with the pranks of * the 
gentry.” Either in Jamieson’s Dictionary, the Sta- 
tistical Account,or some such learned work, we have 
read of Scottish herds, not very long since, on Beltane 
i.e. May-day, the great festival of the Sun-god, 
making sacrifices, and pouring out libations, to the 
eagle, the fox, the hooded crow, and other animals 
of prey, for the protection of their flocks during 
the ensuing year—repeating, “ This to thee, 
fox! Spare my lambs,” &c. &ec. The herds of 
Erris, if less poetical in their observances, address 
themselves more sensibly to the animals they wish 
tv propitiate. For the fox they make miftens, or 

should say socks, to keep his feet warm in win- 
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ter, which they leave near his hole. But they do 
more :— 


They make the foxes sponsors for their children, sup- 
posing that under the close and long established rela- 
tionship of gossipred, they will be induced on all these 
occasions to befriend them instead of doing them harm. 
In corroboration of these facts, 1 give the following ex- 
tract from my friend’s diary : 

“ Oct. 15th, 1840.—On visiting Portnacloy this day, I 








happened to mention in the watchhouse that I had | 
heard that the foxes occasionally received presents of | 


mittens, and were nominated as sponsors to their child- 
ren, in order that they might be coaxed to let their lambs 
alone. P.D—,a Roman Catholic, immediately assented 
that these statements were correct, and related the fol- 
lowing instance: ‘On the coast-guards’ first coming into 
the country, old Dogherty the herd, who then lived at 
Portnacloy, was some time after appointed as Mr. 
Bourne’s herd; his flock sustained great loss through 
the voracity of the foxes, and one year, having lost 
nearly twenty lambs, he went to the fox’s den, with 
about a pound of good wool, which he threw in, and 
thus addressed him in Irish :—‘ Fox agra, let’s be good 
friends, and do, avick, let my lambsalone. Here’s some 
wool to make mittens for your young ones, and I will be 
their gossip, and will ever and always be a good neighbour 
to you.’’ The fox, it would appear, accepted Tom’s offer- 
ing of friendship and fosterhood ; for by his account to 
his friend, the coast-guard-man, from that day forth, he 
never lost a lamb.” 


When the foxes will not come into terms of truce | 


and friendship by fair means, they are otherwise 
managed, as thus :— 

Foxes are generally reputed great and ingenious 
rogues ; but I believe to Erris is confined the conviction 
that the foxes themselves are aware of their bad charac- 
ter, and that they not only deserve, but are liable to be 
hanged for their larcenies and burglaries. It is on this 
admission of the foxes that the people act when they tie 
a small hempen string round the necks of their lambs, 
and Reynard never touches any so provided, his presen- 
timent of his probable and deserved fate rendering him 
very cautious how he has anything to do witha hempen 
cord.” 

Cats are, in Erris, as important tothe community 
as foxes. They hold parliaments, exactly like those 
of St. Stephen’s, during the night, and for the same 
supposed purpose of raising the wind, 

We are afraid that, where a humorous moral is 
not brought out, some grave Sassenach readers may 
consider these superstitious customs as too puerile 
forrepetition. Not sothe manyexcellent suggestions 
for the improvement of those wild regions. Great 
sums have already been thrown away, both by the 
government and individuals, in abortive schemes 
of improvement, adopted without due consideration 





_as he deems expedient. 


rather impossibilities. It is principally as a wor; 
of entertainment that we have considered these 
sketches. That it lays claim to a higher characte; 
has been manifest in our extracts, but is more ob. 
vious from those sections to which we cannot refer, 
One brief hint we do take, as it is equally appli. 
cable to many places inthe Highlands and Islang. 
of Scotland. 


I have long considered, that on account of the lament. 
able want of capital that exists in the country, the lang. 
lords should become, as it were, partners in the hus. 
bandry of the estates on the metairie system that pre. 
vails so much in France and Italy, and that they shouig 
supply the seed, implements, and stock, while the tenant 
supplies the labour, and that a definitive portion of the 
produce (not money) should come to the landlord’s share - 
or, if the supply of all but labour on the part of the land. 
lord could not, from his want of capital, be allowed, tha: 
at any rate he should receive off the respective farms 
not a money, but a produce rent; as, for instance, 
such a proportion of the corn and cattle: so much 
oats, so much barley, so much butter, wool, pigs; in 4 
word, a share of whatever the land is best capable of 
producing. In this way I understand Lord George Hil! 
in an extensive property he has purchased, and now gives 
up his fine mind to manage, in the county of Donegal, 
provides seed corn, supplies a stock of pigs, cows, or 
sheep, of breeds best adapted to the country or climate. 
He has erected large storehouses, where he receives the 
grain of his tenantry, either in certain proportions or at 
a fixed price ; and becoming the merchant as well as the 
landlord of his estate, he either exports or holds over for 
the supply of the vicinity at a future day, just as much 
Of course, in doing all this, he 
must exercise considerable inspective vigilance on the 
part of himself or his bailiffs and agents ; but he is doing 
incalculable good: he has already won great confidence 
in his disinterestedness and integrity, and the experi- 


| ment, as far as it has gone, has been most satisfactory. 





Now I conceive, that if the Erris landowners wouldeven 
go so far as to take produce in payment, and not money, 
the distressing events I have heard of would not oceur: 
of the tenantry, in many instances, being obliged t 
mortgage their corn, and butter, and pigs, before they 
are ready for market, in order to meet the money rents 
they owe to the landlord ; and the consequence is, that 
the dealers in the little export town are thriving rapidly, 
and making in a sudden manner thousands of pounds, 
while the poor growers are not bettering, but every yea’ 
getting worse ; and at the same time the landlord is a6 
satisfied, but still complains of his tenant’s want of pune 
tuality. 

We need not recommend this work ; it reco 
mends itself to all classes of readers ; but we ms) 
say, that the “ ascendancy” prejudices of the cleve 
and lively writer are not so frequently displays 
as in some of his former books. 


SONNET, 


INSCRIBED TO JOHN MILTON. 


Aw organ pealing forth an anthem grand, 
Whose tone can ravish at the simplest motion 
Of its high master: or measureless ocean 
Whose surges lave the shore of farthest land : 
An old magician, at whose mystic wand 
Upriseth visions from the fathomless caves 
Of dim clond-land: or a High Priest who paves 
The way to heaven with a dear father’s hand :— 


| 
| 
| 


Such was thy song, great Milton !—Yet soft as late 


Wind-waft at midnight o’er Venetian seas: 
Sweet as the choir that hymneth in the breeze, 
At whose blest harmony the soul is mute :— 
But for fit simile might mankind pine— a 
Save princely Raphael, he who drew with pen like tous 


p. J. 





of local circumstances, or of natural obstacles, or 
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orn, THE TRAITOR'S SON. 


(Concluded from our July No.) 


CHAPTER V. 

_— “*Tis morn ; and o’er his alter'd features play 

The beams, but not the hopes, of yesterday.” 

Epmunp started from his verdant bed, where he 
had found that sweet repose to which the downy 
euch and gilded canopy in vain invite the sons of 
juxury, and hailed the rising sun as he offered up 
a fervent prayer for his unhappy country. His 
faithful companion in toil, in danger, and in treason, 
sill lay wrapt in pleasing slumbers, to judge by 
the play of his intelligent features, and the half- 
smile which extended his lips, as they seemed to 
move in earnest conversation. Edmund gazed upon 
his mysterious guide with mixed feelings of good 
and evil ; but lus generous nature buried the re- 
tices of the latter in the more pleasing con- 
templation of his better qualities. 

The friar’s attachment to himself, his daring 
courage, and his manly, and devoted perseverance 
in the cause of the country dear to his heart, re- 
conciled him to the darker features of his character. 
Our hero sat down beside the dreaming man, to 
indulge in the painful retrospect of his past life ; 
iz which he could not fix upon a single day which 
had proved to him one of unalloved happiness, 
from the first dawning of reason to his now mature 
manhood! It was asad and melancholy thought! 
How long these reveries would have remained 
—— is doubtful, (for the friar still lay en- 
tranced i -_ had they not been meatenty 
ligt by the alarm of heavy and hurried 
fotsteps on the crown of the cliff beneath which 
they had found their humble shelter. Edmund 
was instantly on foot with a pistol in each hand; 

ut fearing to draw the attention of the sup posed 
intruder by awakening the friar, he crept gently 
aud stealthily round the base of the cliff to recon- 
noitre, when, to his infinite relief, he beheld no 
ore formidable trespasser on their retreat than 
me of the dwarfish cows of this mountainous dis- 
inet; which, probably persecuted by the gad-fly 

f the early morn, had ran at the top of her spe ed 
% escape her tormentor ; but the animal was now 
uletly hipping the short and stunted grass which 

*Waround the spot. The priest meanwhile awoke, 
aad missing Edmund from his side, started at once 
upon his feet, and into the full possession of all 

‘faculties, Silence reigned around: he could 





ar the powerful throbbings of his own anxious | 


fart; he 
ind loaded. 
toll owed Mdinund’s track, and soon discovered him 
az) hy from | 
“ hatural expectation of the appearance of its 


Whe , : 
a N the herd’s- boy. Friar John, rejoiced to 
Ns de 


caucht at his pistols—they were safe, 


Ss EVES around : 


ae ; but on catching a glimpse of the 


i v% 
statin ave a violent start—his frame shook with 
tation! 
TIN Was 
aan 48 increased when he saw the priest, with 
r 
mly bent on the animal, fall down on his 


ADs ay 
te ul draw forth his crucifix, which, as he 
e4 i.—vVorz, Vill, 


Bending his eves on the dewy turf, he | 


whispered a prayer, he pressed with fervent devo- 
tion to his lips! Edmund stood in mute astonish- 
ment at his companion’s extraordinary emotions. 
After a minute’s silence, the friar hastily turned 
to Edmund, and with unusual seriousness of voice 
and manner, cried out—*O! my Edmund, there's 
surely truth in dreams and visions! That cow— 
that poor animal which now stares upon us with 
aftright, unused to the sight of strangers,—was sent 
hy Heaven for our salvation from approaching 
danger.” 

Edmund, who considered the vigorous-minded 
priest to be superior to the ordinary superstitions 
of the country, knew not what conclusion to draw 
from this strange exclamation. He held his peace. 
Meantime the friar cast a keen and searching glance 
on every side, then, again addressing his friend, 
said, ** We must away from hence at once, there's 
danger in each moment’s delay!” * Whither shall 
we fly to in the full glare of day? or where find a 
more secure retreat than this?” inquired Edmund. 
The friar mysteriously replied—* Wherever that 
cow shall lead us.” Edmund for the moment enter- 
tained doubts of his friend’s sanity; but the priest 
seemed firm and perfectly collected.‘ Follow me,” 
said he, “andtread heavily, soastoimprint the marks 
of our footsteps on the y ielding soil, which you per- 
ceive terminates on the border of the bog helow. 
Kdmund silently obeyed instructions. Whenarrived 
at the verge of the bog, where a narrow causeway 
of stones, rudely and irregularly placed, forms a foot- 
path across the wide expanse, but passable only in 
summer, the priest quickly divested himself of his 
boots and stockings—directing Edmund to follow 


his example: this task performed, Friar Jolin 


| pointed out the route for his astonished, but. still 


silent, companion; directing him to keep in view 
the cliffas theirpointof reunion, “It maybe rough 
walking for you Edmund, but the foot-prints of the 
barefooted mountaineer will never excite attention 
—in that lies oursafety.”” Shaping his course by the 
friar’s well-watched movements, Edmund proceed- 
ed, boots in hand, after a somewhat wide detour, to 
the place of rendezvous. ‘Now we have baulked 
them,” said the priest exultingly, “and perhaps 
gained aday’s march on the enemy ; for be assured, 
Inv son, we are pursued.” On ascending the spot 
where the little cow was now contentedly grazing, 
the friar approached the animal, and ‘with a few 
words, or rather sounds, of that description and that 
peculiar chirp used by their daily keepers, he soon 


put the animal in motion, care fully watching her 


behind a ae rock on the cow, in 


ar Ekdmund safe, did not fora time cast | 


Edmund became alarmed, and his | 
| 


first movement, and which was direc tly for the valley 
on the south side of the mountain ridge: the priest 
threw up his eyes in silent prayer, and beckoned to 
Edmund to follow his steps. The cow proce eeded in 
gentle pace, while the companions in misery and 
in danger, pursued the track of their unconscious 
leader in silence. Their course lay down the slop- 
ing and tangled side of that vast mountain ridge ; 
affording no other view than a dark extensive 


range of new cut bog, fringed in some spots with 
2K 
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495 THE GREEN GAUNTLET; 
scanty strips of cats or potatoes ; the only marks 
of ¢ -ultivation in this wide and desolate scene. The | 
cow loitered from time to time, when tempted by a 
tuft of fresh grass, sprouting from the roots of the | 
brakes of furze, which clothed the mountain side— | 
a luxury which the priest (now more than a mile | 
from the point of apprehended danger) was not | 
inclined to deny the poor animal. During one of | 
those brief halts, Friar John again exclaimed, 
“Well, Edmund, there zs truth in dreams and vi- 
sions.” His listening friend waited for explanation. | 
* | dreamt, this blessed morning, that my mother’s 
epirit® appeared to me, in that self-same nook where 
we last night found our shelter. I thought she 
gazed on me with tearful eyes and anxious features | 
ent overme. I prayed her to speak and | 
she was silent and sorrowful. I 
but she withdrew it, 
I howed | 


as she | 
bless me, but 
struggled to seize her hand, 
and solemnly pointed towards the south. 
obedience. At that moment rays of glory seemed 
to gather round her head, and her now placid fea- 
tures were illumined by a smile of comfort. [gazed 
on her with rapture and devotion, and falling on 
niy knees, bent my head to the earth in hum- 
ble reverence and prayer; but on again raising 
my eves towards the place whereon she stood, she 
was lost tomy view: but in that place stood a cow J 
Yes, Edmund; and may I never serve the table of 
iny Redeemer, or ever again break the Bread of 
Lite and Salvation, but a cow in every respect | 
identical, in form, size, and colour, with that un- | 
conscious aniinal whose footsteps are, under Heaven, 
our guide from danger. You may smile, Edmund, 
hut Providence shows its goodness by various wavs: 
let usaccept the omen, and be thankful. They had 
now travelled more than a mile and a half of the | 
slanting mountain side, without meeting any of the | 
scattered inhabitants, when the loud and sudden | 
bellow of their vaccine guide announced her v 

} 

| 





proach towards home, or the contiguity of her owner 
or herdsman. The ever-cautious priest gave the 
signal for their crouching beneath a brake of furze 
to await theevent, when they shortly beheld an aged, 
but active, woman approach, and quite unattend- 
ed; the appearance of two forlorn strangers in that 
desolate spot, told at once their tale of sorrow. The 
sight of the surpliced priest removed all fears and 
The priest briefly told the story 
of the late battle in affecting terms; the poor woman 
weeping over the bloody details. She then led the 
way her lonely habitation,—a miserable mud- | 
built cabin which sheltered herself, and an aged, 
hlindand hed-ridden husband. The parties almost | 
touched the hovel before they perceived it, being 
surrounded by huge clumps of turf which were 
reared in all directions, They entered, and saw with 
jle asure a pot of potatoes hanging over the fire for 
the morning meal of the little family, which, beside 
the aged coup le, had the addition of a simple boy, 
then absent in search of the cow. The frugal meal 
of potatoes was much relished by the hungry fugi- | 


tives, to whose portion a small quantity of butter | 
was added: 


apprehensions. 


this humble repast was washed down 


(;host is a word not much used in Ireland—the ap- | 


parition is, hy the lower orders, usually called the sp) iri, 


were known to her. 


| croppiest went. 


croppies’ feet,” 


| myself,” 


nature had bestowed on him. 





on, THE TRAITOR'S SON, 


with a draught of the simple element, to _— t] 
drainings of the priest’s bottle on ly afforded +} 
tantalizing idea of departed spirit. Just then the 

were suddenly startled by the noise of hasty footst, - 
accompanied by a sobbing sound. The woman held 
_up her finger for silence, and after listening attey. 
| tively for a moment, nodded her head with cong. 
dence, which seemed to imply, that the footste. 
She hurried out of the wa 
door-way, and intercepted the gossoon, who was 
blubbering as he ran towards the dwelling. Hay. 
ing made him sit down to compose hitself, |. 
the sudden sight of strangers might increase his ter. 


ror, she kindly inquired the cause of his alarm : thy 


hoy stated that he had followed the tracksof the coy 
far to the nor’ rard*—where she turned off to the eax 
—that he pursued her in that direction, and for 

that the beast had been grazing, some short time 
before, on the head of the cliff: while seeking about 


that quarter for the cow, he saw a party of yeomen 


below the eliff beating through the furze with their 
naked swords, and searching every corner of that 
spot. Here the priest, who, with Edmund, was an 
attentive listener to the boy’s story, cast a solemn 
look on his companion, and raised his hands to 
heaven in silent devotion. The boy continued— 
“Well, they caught me peeping over the cliff at 
them, and soon hauled me down amongst them— 
the gentleman” (that is, as the boy meant, the officer) 
held his sword to my throat, and swore he’d cut 
off my head if I didn’t show him which way the 
I told him that I was looking for 
my cow since day-light, and had not seen a soul 
that morning. I cried and roared ready to break 
my heart, and at last they let me go. They all then 
went down towards the hog to the nor’rard, look- 
ing all the time on the ground at the marks of the 
—and “whereabout do you think 
asked the woman. “Oh, the 


they are now child ?” 
*Sas soon as | 


Lord knows that,” replied the hoy, 
saw them go down towards the bog [ ran off with 
The  half-witted boy’s story ended, 
neither the padre nor his friend felt much at their 

ease: the former, however, referring to his morning 
vision, asked Ek mend, “Ff that was not @ BLESSED 
DREAM? —the latter,in silent thanksgiving forthe 

escape, forbore to enter into any discussion Wi 

the priest. After due preparation, the boy was in- 
troduced into the cabin, where a few words ¢f 
kindness from Friar John fully restored him ¢ 

the possession of that small share of intelleet whic! 

After despatching 
his breakfast, the boy once more told his story, bu! 
still more cireumstantially. In the description 
civen by the boy of the leader of the party, " 
priest fancied he recognised one whom he ¥e 
knew would not trouble any court-m artial for 3 
authority to execute him, the instant he laid hands 
on him. This worthy was a magistrate of Wex- 
ford, who, without property, respectability of char 
acter, or family, had found means to recommen! 


himself to the favour of government by the boss 


° rihe «} qos" 
* The mountaineers all over Lreland deseribe situ® 


| and localities by the points of the compass. 
+ The term rv/ed was never applied by the 
| to the insurgents. 


lower onde 


















tthe many scores of peasants he had slaughtered 
with his “own good gun.” It was the daily prac- 
tice of this wretched (and we will hope infatuated) 
sol of a bloody system, to go out at day-break, 


1 





Id attended by three or four of his, permanently-paid, 
l- corps of yeomanry, “Croppy shooting”? — that is, 
fi- willing every poor houseless wretch they met inthe 
ps elds or highways, who, after the burning of his 
OW hovel by the Joya? military, prowled about in starva- 
ras fon and inisery, with his ragged frieze coat tied 
AV bout him, the last article left to him either for 
lest leeencV OF comfort. Can we wonder if blood begat 
eT 1, d.and cruelty on the one side engendered cruelty 
t] athe ether? The heart sickens with indignation | 
on od disgust at sucha state of things. To return 
east +) our tale: It did not require much deliberation 
letermine the friends on a removal from their 
ime present precarious place of refuge; meantime a hat 
wut lecame necessary for Hdmund to exchange for his 
men niitary one, and this the woman undertook to 
heir »scure for him froma neighbour, whose cabin was 
that try miles distant, and on the other side of the ridge 
San fmountain. Thither the poor woman set off, after 
emn preparing the pot of potatoes which was to form 
is to their dinner meal. 
ed— The anxious pair counted the moments of her 
ff at jsence. Fler intelligence, when she returned, 
~_ keided them on instantaneous flight: she had 
ficer) vached her neighbour's cottage without seeing any 
d cut ne whatever, and found no difficulty in) procur- 
y the ag from him his Sunday hat, which, on her story, | 
ig for would willingly have given, even without the 
1 soul ‘inca-note of which she was the bearer, to reward 
hreak un forthe sacrifice. He stated to her, that searce- 
| then yone hour had passed since his cabin had been 
look- tered hy the * Bloody G w—n’”’ and a party 
of the his Yeomen, who ransacked every corner of the 
think habitation, stabbing with their swords and 
bh, the youets every part of the thatch, and also his 
2 as f-rick, and little stack of oats which stood beside 
ew welling: after a keen search all about his | 
endet, s they departed in fresh pursuit, vowing ven- 
t their against all who should be found to have 
— Inoment’s shelter to the rebels of whom they | 
wore ein chase. Every preparation was made for 
age immediate move: the epaulettes and lace were 
ns t of from Edmund’s frock, and, with his hat 
pare of | rest’s robe, buried under a heap of turf, 
him t re prize. Pheir only safe route Was across | 
- whic Pa It required a suide to lead the way: 
atchine Fea old woman offered her services at the | 
ory, bu! "alten. of the next morning, as that hour | 
- ‘tion ‘tived, when she was in the daily habit 
wo the “ustering to the necessities of her helpless 
he ‘a any whose existence depended on her care. | 
1 for 82 ss an Appeal Was unanswerable; and they | 
‘d hands sak eh: co cepa unattended, when the woman 
og Wee “thhe: a lar that, if not frightened or spoken to 
of chat” oe ss, the znnocent * boy would guide | 
ommed! ) | on iv as she herself to the foot of the Op- 
he bose ra pal of mountains to the south ; and to 
— paeeecr shes no yeomanry from this part could 
situall® Without taking a course of ten miles to the 


wer orue” a 


gvltic name bestowed on a child of 
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| —— So TIBAVENS 
he your quide! go, in Gov's name, at once.” Thus 
encouraged, the friar and Edmund loaded their poc- 
kets with potatoes—the only eatable that offered : 
having dined on the same fare, with the additional 
zest of a draught of new milk from their guardian 
cow, they took their departure, having handsomely 
rewarded the benevolent woman. The boy, duly 
instructed, cheerfully led the way ; all his alarms 
were calmed by the priest’s kind and conciliatory 
words, Their track proved to be such a maze of in- 
tricacy, that the travellers, each moment, found 
the value of their innocent cuide, without whose 
aid, it now became evident to hoth, they could not 
| have proceeded half a mile through the dark la- 
byrinth. The hoy steadily led them on, seldom stop- 


east ,ortwicethat distance westwar 


ping, but when he did, he was left to his own mus- 
ings, uninterrupted by either. After a short exer- 
cise of memory, he would resume his way smiling- 
ly, as if he himself had been Jed on in the path of 
safety, by some unseen power. 
| The sun was declining as they traversed the last 
heavy mile of this dreary bog; and a wall of moun- 
tain appeared before them, as if to bar their further 
progress. They anxiously watched the boy's coun- 
tenance, but it betrayed no signs of fear or of dis- 
appointinent ; and to the priest’s inquiries as to 
where they were to ascend the mountain, the boy 
pointed to a dark ravine, less than quarter of a 
| mile distant, which, he said, afforded a track, in 
summer, to the top of the mountain. This he ex- 
pressed in his own way, cheered by the priest’s en- 
| couraging expressions. When they arrived within 
a hundred yards of that dark and gloomy spot, the 
poor child’s colour changed to deadly paleness ; he 
made a full stop, and declined all nearer approach 
‘to that frightful cleft. Finding the poor creature’s 
| terrors increase; considering, also, the desolate and 
intricate path the boy had to retrace to gain his 
home, the priest forbore to press him; and after 
bestowing what was to him a large present, and 
their kindest thanks, they watehed his departure 
with anxious eyes. 

They approached the immense chasm with doubt- 
| ing hearts as to its being a practicable passage ; 
i but, on closer view, were agreeably surprised at 
| its presenting a regular series of shelving steps, 
| with occasional flats of some extent, and by no 
means of difficult ascent. At that season of the 
'vear, the height of summer, it was perfectly dry, 
with the exception of a small trickling stream, 
scarcely perceptible, which stole down the centre 

of these gigantic stairs, but as clear as crystal. 
As the anxious fugitives cast their eyes around 
them, the scene was well calculated to inspire that 
awe they mutually felt. The huge mountain, rent 
by some awful convulsion of nature, towered on 
each side to the height of several hundred feet in 
overhanging masses, causing involuntary dread in 
| the mind of the adventurous pair. They refreshed 
themselves with a draught of the icy-cold stream, 
'then girded themselves up for the ascent. It was a 
_toilsome task, but at each hundred yards gained, 
| their way became less difficult, their view less 
dreary ; the awful walls of black and adamantine 
rock less lofty and frowning. After a struggling 
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march of nearly two hours, almost constantly climb- 
ing during that time, and fearful to look back on 
the precipices they had scaled, the priest was the 
first to reach the highest ascent, which afforded 
him a wide, but imperfect, twilight view of the 
whole southern coast and the distant main. Nota 
hovel, however lowly, appeared in sight, where they 
might hope to find a shelter for the night; the 
dews already fell damp and piercing, while a cold 
wind swept along the desolate range of the moun- 
tains of Iverk, on the highest of which they now 
found a safe retreat from present danger. Beside 


the last crag they had climbed, they perceived a | 
natural cave, which would at least aftord shelter | 


from the cold blasts of the night. Thither they 
resolved to repair ; and after collecting a few hand- 
fuls of the scanty crop of mountain heather, they 
Jaid them down in sadness. 

At the first dawn of day they arose from their 


cold and flinty bed, and gazed on each other in | 


ghastly paleness. With no other sustenance than 
the potatoes saved from their yesterday’s store, they 
ate,and gave thanks. They boldly pushed forward 
into the county of Waterford, which they had now 
entered. The day, as it advanced, proved very un- 
favourable to their progress; storms of thunder and 
lightning, followed by heavy rains, drove them 
from the mountain to the valley to seek a shelter 
even at the risk of their personal safety. After 
several hours’ toilsome travel, the priest’s watchful 
eye caught a glimpse of a few scattered clay-built 


. . . | 
cabins, apparently about three miles distant, to- | 


wards which, between hope and doubt, they bent 
their painful course. On nearer approach, the un- 
daunted friar, who never shrunk from danger, in- 
sisted on going alone, to ascertain whether the 
inhabitants of this sequestered hamlet would receive 


them in kindness; entreating his beloved Edinund | 
to await the result, and, if he did not return, to | 
provide for his own safety by flight. The half hour | 


of his absence was one of the most unhappy of our 
hero’s existence ; his anxiety for the adventurous 


friar conjured up every conceivable mischief as | 
likely to occur to that daring man. At length, to_ 


his joy, if joy could be felt under such circumstances 
as theirs, he beheld the friar approaching towards 
him, accompanied by a decently attired man, whose 
demeanour showed him to be friendly. This per- 


son kindly and respectfully offered him the shelter | 


of his humble roof; and, in a quarter of an hour, the 
almost broken-hearted Edmund found himself com- 
fortably housed in one of those petty publican’s 
residences called sheebeens. Into this humble hotel 
the wearied pair were received with a kind welcome. 


The padre had told his tale: he was a priest, and | 


a rebel,—claims sufficiently strong to call forth all 
the sympathy and hospitality of the landlord of this 
lowly sheebeen. The comforts of a good bed, for 
there was but one for both, and a few excellent 


meals of plain, but wholesome food, soon restored | 


the priest and his pupil to their wonted vigour. 
Edmund took advantage of this temporary calm 
to sound the priest as to his present hopes and 
future views ; not disguising his own despair of a 
successful issue to the contest, after the treachery 
which destroved the last chance of their party on 
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the 5th. ‘My beloved friend,” said the ever. 
sanguine friar, “‘think not that one defeat wil] be 
sufficient to crush the spirit of a whole nation de- 
termined to burst its bonds of slavery and oppns. 
sion; the headstrong folly of those leaders who x, 
madly rushed into the field before our plans were 
ripe, are alone to blame. The untimely death of 
our great leader, Lord Edward,* and the judicia] 
murder of these unfortunate brothers,t to whom s 
much was confided, threw the direction of our affairs 





into less talented hands ; they have by this time, no 
' doubt, drank of the bitter cup of error ;—but we 
have others in reserve. Our plans are laid; we 
| have an executive directory ready to assume the 
functions of government the moment we possess 
| onsneiven of the castle of Dublin; our civil and 
mnilitary boards are already organized ; our mock 
parliament must give way to a national assembly, 
to which peers as well as commoners will be eligible 
as members by election, but without the odious dis- 
‘tinction of an upper and a lower chamber ; none 
_of the public establishments will be destroyed, but 
| a universal reformation of old abuses shall sweep 
| away the dross, and leave only the pure and valu- 
iable behind, on which we may rebuild our ancient 
‘institutions; the honours of the law, the army, the 
‘navy, and the senate shall be open to all, without 
‘the heart-burning distinctions of creed, of past poli- 
| tics, or property; even our great enemy the state 
| church, shall be allowed to stand undisturbed, and 
| free to all who profess its tenets ; but ‘Prorestayt 
ASCENDANCY,’ which for centuries has embroiled 
‘our unhappy country, must perish, and for ever! 
| Our religion will assert its own rights, strengthenel 
hy the voice of millions! Each church must stand 
or fall by its intrinsic merits, and each derive its 
support from its own professors. But, it is pain- 
fully evident, my son, that foreign aid will be 
necessary to ensure our success: that too (blessed be 
Heaven!) we have in prospect, and only awaiting 
a favourable moment to fly to our shores. Althoug! 
the unfortunate precipitancy of the hot-headed 
iH y, by yielding to the wild ery for batt!’ 
in the field, has given an awful shock to our caus, 
| we are still neither crushed nor conquered, but yet 
strong enough to rear our heads in triumph ont 
‘the ruins of a despotic government.” The iret’ 
wretched sophistry did not satisfy the mind o 
Edmund, or remove his doubts: the detestable be 
| trayal of the leaders of the rebel army on the oth, 
sunk deep into his heart. To the question—W hat 
was to be done for present safety? the friar prv 
posed to try his fortunes at Waterford, for the 
chance of a coaster bound to Wales or Bristol, ‘ 
which they might withdraw from the sane 
during the first heat of the pursuit. The hazard ¢ 
such a step did not appear to daunt the friar, = 
extraordinary escapes hitherto, impressed him wit 
a belief, that he was an object of the peculiar care 
of a protecting Providence, and above the commer 
‘chances of evil. Vain enthusiast! Did he ne 
reflect, that Providence, for its own inserult™ 
purposes, oftentimes affords a long career of rf 
punity to crime, only to render the retributive str 


of justice the more awful! But the friar see 
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to be impelled by some over-ruling destiny to rush | 


blindly on in his work of bloodshed and rebellion, 


Leading the guilty—guilt’s worst instrument. 


His determination once taken, he made arrange- 
ments for his journey with unsinking spirits; self- 
confidence supported him through every danger; 
and he prepared to take leave of Edmund with as 
much unconcern, as if a price had not been set on 


his head, and the description of his person, probably, | 


posted at every corner of the city into which he was 
daringly about to venture. Mounted on the horse 
of the landlord, and clad in his host’s Sunday suit, 
all appearance of the sacerdotal character was at 
once sunk ; and, bestowing a blessing on Edmund, 
he departed without a trace of sorrow, care, or 
anxiety on his sunburnt countenance. 

Four hours were passed in solitary travel, until 
hisdescent into the plains brought our friar at last 
into contact with a party of mounted cattle-jobbers, 
on their road to Waterford market, with whom he 
kept company until they arrived at the suburbs of 
the city, where the greater number put up their 
horses, proceeding towards the market on foot, each 
to his separate affairs. The priest’s horse, after a 
mountain journey of six hours, required rest and 
care, more particularly, as the same ground was to 
ke again travelled over before the next morning’s 
sun: he accordingly gave the necessary orders, and 
directing some refreshment to be prepared for him- 
vlf, proceeded to carry his intentions into opera- 
tion at once. 

The contagion of disaffection to the government 
had extended itself amongst all classes. Even the 
shoeless, ragged beggar, in his road-side shed, whose 
utter debasement left him nothing to hope for, still 
offered up Ais prayers forthe successof the rebellion, 
which could not, even by the success he besought 
for it, improve his lowly condition. In one of this 
class, secured by his very wretchedness from sus- 


picion, the friar found a ready messenger to convey | 


adespatch to a reverend friend in the city, which 
Was safely delivered within half an hour, and 
pronptly answered in person by anhumbler brother 
of the church—a young priest about thirty—who 
approached his superior with due caution, but with 
very mark of veneration and respect. Brief and 
interesting were the communications which passed 


I ie : A A) . | 
“tween the parties. ‘The padre heard with sorrow | 


that the executioner had been busy during the last 
three days. The commander-in-chief of the rebels, 
weir other Jeaders of note, (including two 
‘,) had expiated their treasononthe common 
tallows, with no other form of trial than the iden- 
tification of their persons, “Our brethren,” added 
“eee “are rigidly watched ; even the 
ie “i o altar does not afford us protection 
aa seeheas ly, my friend ! my once kind patron 
TY, if life be still worth possessing, for 
med ay bi eearage os by peril, perhaps at this 
aN escape rae A ” objects of hostile observation ° 
ise, ela t - port, however perfect your dis- 
me impossible — — ferment of the moment, 
te. va iets Fly! while you are yet safe 5 
immediate a the friar sufficed to explain his 
Vants, and his junior departed, funded 
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with ample means to procure what was required. 
Undismayed by all that he had heard, the friar 
| partook of that afternoon’s meal, and enjoyed his 
| subsequent glass, with all the composure of the most 
| 


uninterested of the group he had thrown himself 
among; devouring, with all the appetite of ap- 
_ parent ignorance, the various versions of the battle 
of the 5th. He must have been somewhat edified 
_ to hear of the exploit of the “ Bloody Friar Roche,” 
in firing back, from the mouth of his cannon, the 
heads of the slain and captured royalists, when his 
ball ammunition became low. The credulous nar- 
rator swore to the fact ; the friar of course appeared 
/convinced, Evening brought to his hands the par- 
cel from his reverend friend, consisting of a small 
valise, containing a suit of black clothes, purchased, 
lat the hazard of a fit, for kdmund, a few shirts and 
stockings, and a stout frieze top-coat for himself. 
Thus furnished, he prepared to take his departure, 
previously to which he fortified himself for the 
journey with another hasty meal, and no stinted 
portion of the punch-jug, which passed merrily 
round ; zested by some Joyal toasts which his 
reverence gulp’d (with a mental reservation how- 
ever.) At nearly sun-set the friar’s horse was 
brought forth, infinitely improved in strength and 
appearance from his bountiful treatment that 
day. The valise being strapped on—the padre, 
ensconced in his new frieze coat, mounted, and set 
off, with a portion of his morning fellow-travellers, 
on his return to the mountain sheebeen. Friar 
John’s hilarity kept them all on the laugh, and 
when the time arrived for his turning off the road 
for the mountain, they separated with expressions 
of mutual regret, and the hope of meeting again. 
The party, when left to themselves, unanimously 
agreed that he was one of the finest, heartiest fellows 
they had ever met, for a Connaught man, (as they 
| knew by his Irish )—a name odious to the southerns 
lof Ireland; and this was the Friar! steeped in 
blood and treason ! 

The padre, wisely trusting more to the instine- 
tive sagacity of his horse than to any knowledge 
he could pretend to have of a road he had never 
travelled before that morning, left the animal to 
choose the best path, and pursue his own steady 
pace. Night gradually fell—the stars were dimmed 
by soft and misty clouds—all around became dark- 
ness and solitude ; not a sound broke on the friar’s 
ear, but the dull monotonous tramp of the old horse 
_as he plodded on his silent way. Here was an hour 
| for reflection! But did he reflect on his criminal 
and dangerous course? No! but whistled and 
| cheered on his lazy horse and occasionally whiled 
away the heavy midnight hour with a stave, not out 
_of the Litany, but some old Irish ditty, all redolent 
of the turmoil of plunder and of battle! Possibly 
that “ pliability of man’s spirit, that can surrender 
itself to illusions which cheat expectation and sor- 
row of their weary moments,” carried him back to 
days of innocence ; when, sitting under some sun- 
shaded hedge, he revelled over the wild romances of 
his country, imbibing, even in his infant days, that 
warlike spirit which clung to him through after life. 
| That was the place, and that was the hour, if ere 

“descending spirit could converse with man,” to 
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have received his mother’s warning blessing ; but 
’tis not improbable, but in that solitary hour fresh 
schemes of vengeance filled his guilty mind. 

At length the clouds of night gave way to misty 
morn. Ruddy streaks broke along the grey horizon, 
when the friar’s unwearied eye beheld the sun’s 


first beams reflected on the glassy bosom of the | 


distant boundless ocean. The prayers and praises, 
which lay buried in his heart during the awful 


. . { 
hours of darkness, now burst forth with all their | 


gathered force in warm deyotion ; and he eagerly 


pressed forward his horse, anxious, once more, to | 


embrace his beloved Edmund, Incomprehensible 


man! Home, eventhough a temporary one, is ever | 


welcome to the way-worn traveller. Sixty-four 
Irish miles, (more than eighty English,) within the 
day and night, was no small trial of the friar’s 
stamina; yet, after four or five hours’ sleep, he arose 
as fresh and full of hope as ever. 


The landlord, who was now in their perfect con- | 


fidence, crushed all their expectations of escaping by 
the coast, by announcing the result of his inquiries 
amongst the fishermen. From the Wicklow Head 
to Cape Clear, every portion of the coast was 
watched by a chain of cruisers, through whose 
vigilance, not even the smallest fishing-smack could 
pass unsearched, 
porary separation became necessary for their mutual 
safety. Edmund, it was arranged, should remain 


in secret ; while the friar, whose intention it was | 
On reaching the village of Naas, (shortly after day- 


to make his way to Dublin, could arrange for the 
reception of his friend. 
lous city, they might bury themselves from public 
observation, until some favourable opportunity for 
escape presented itself. Here we leave him, while we 


followthe movements of the adventurous friar. The | 
danger and difficulties he had to encounter in his at- | 


tempt to reach the metropolis, were such as would 
have appalled any other man: his very first risk was 
an awful trial of his powers of self-possession. His 
landlord, whose wardrobe furnished his outer man, 
accompanied him to within a couple of miles of the 
first garrison town on his route, where they parted. 
The landlord having, with his clothes, transferred 
his name and documents to the priest, the latter 
boldly rode into the small town, and at once to the 
guard-house, to undergothe customary examination 
of his person, his business, and destination ; but 


even for this frightful ordeal le had, as far as pos- 
| 


sible, provided, depending on his own fortitude to 
carry him through : he had been furnished, by his 
landlord, with aletter addressed to him by the 
agent of the estate, in answer to some application 
relative to his little farm, only a few days before 


The priest now saw that a tem- | 
'to him to that effect. 
days were, as a matter of precaution, escorted from 


Once in a large and popu- | 


received ; he also possessed the friar with the brew- 


er’s last receipt, and also the guager’s permit for the 


last cask of whisky delivered at the sheebeen. | 


With these documents he had no diffidence in pre- | 


senting himself as the friendly landlord,—and to 
whom he made a very literal compensation for all 
favours, including the old horse. The sergeant of 
the guard conducted the friar to the quarters of 


had he been brought before an Irish magistrate, 
his danger would, indeed, have been imminent. 


| 
the cominanding officer,a major of Scotch fencibles : | 
| 


The officer, on « careful view of all the papers sub- | of revenge, much ) 
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mitted by the friar, directed a pass to be filled , 
for his signature, authorizing * Lanty Laug)|j, 


*4ea4 Le 


_ publican, of the barony of Upperthird, county ,¢ 


| Waterford, to proceed unmolested to Dublin, op 
his lawful affairs.” In this pass, his person, which 
certainly he had altered as much as possible, was 
described ; he gave his age at forty-fice. While 
this, to him, most important document was in hand. 
he beheld a proclamation for the apprehension of 
himself and fifteen others,—leaders in the rebel 
ranks,—with a large reward for each. His hear: 
felt like a lump of ice within his bosom, as he read 
this paper; and, although his person (as it was 
when he appeared before the Privy Council jy 
| Dublin the year before) was tolerably accurately 
described, he most fortunately, on this oeeasicy, 
| escaped recognition ; but his fortitude almost sunk 
/as he turned round to meet the Commander’ 
searching eye, when, handing him his passport 
and giving his final orders, he was directed not to 
depart for one minute in the course of his journey 
from the high road ; and also, that in entering every 
town, or village, he should immediately repair to 
the guard-house, and present his pass. 

Arrived in the city of Dublin, he made an in- 
mediate arrangement for Edimund’s reception ina 
safe retreat; and in the course of a few days wrote 
The mail-coaches in those 





stage to stage by detachments of cavalry of the line. 


light, on the second day’s journey, ) Edmund, to his 
great alarm, discovered, in the detachment whic) 
escorted the mail-coach in which he travelled, a 
portion of the identical regiment of dragoon guards, 
whose charge on his brigade at the battle of New 
Ross, caused such slaughter on both sides, Th 
hare possibility of his recognition by any individual 
of the party did not tend to render the last two 
hours of his journey pleasant. Remote as sucha 
chance appeared, Edmund could not wholly dives 
his mind of the fear of such an unlucky event. 
He had fought haxd to hand and face to face with 
many of the corps on that bloody day; but his 


anxiety on that score was relieved on the arrival 


of the mail-coach at the entrance of the city o 
Dublin, where the detachment, whose escort Ie 
yond that point was no longer necessary, halted 
and dismounted. Kdmund’s small portion of bag- 
gage unloaded, he proceeded to a chamber at the 
mail hotel, to enjoy a few hours’ sleep, and did not 
appear until evening, when, entering a hackney 
coach, he proceeded to the quarters prepared for 
him by his friend, The retreat which he had pr 
vided for Edmund was in the house of an age 
widow lady in the northern extremity of Dubbo. 
Edmund saw, with deep mortification, (4 

shame at the cause,) the hopeless state of the so 
surrectionary force into which he had flung hime 
with all the ardour of his generous nature, 1 
pure spirit of patriotism, and was still ready 
perform his part, could any general and well-org 
nized plan be presented to him ; but he would me 
descend to becoine the leader of a predatory band, 
actuated solely by the blind, uncalculating epirs 
hy the hopes of plundet. 
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His still faithful and devoted companion and leader | 
was his daily attendant,—endeavouring from day 
to day to revive those hopes which, in his own heart, | 


were each day becoming more faint. Edmund’s 
wasting health too, alarmed him: a deep and 
sttled melancholy had taken entire possession of 
his mind, and his late manly frame was fast sink- 
‘ag under the effects of anxiety, want of rest, and 
healthful exercise ; for he had rigidly confined him- 
vif to the house since his arrival in the metropolis. 

A flight to Wales was determined on, and a day 


up, for the present, their peaceful abode. The pre- 
rence of flying from the scene of the Rebellion was 
quite sufficient to procure them sympathy and at- 
‘ention from the unsuspicious, uninquiring villa- 
vers. Having seen Edmund settled in this calm re- 
treat, the friar took his departure for London to re- 
new, through certain secret channels, his correspon- 
dence with his friends near the French Government. 

The invasion of England was then one of the 
favourite chimeras of revolutionized France ; no- 
thing else was talked of on each side the Channel ; 
and it became the policy of the crafty English 
ministry to keep up the alarm in the breast of every 
Englishman who had ought to lose. One half the 
male population of the country were dressed in the 
garb of soldiers—nine-tenths of whom would, in 
all probability, have resigned the honour of the 
warlike field, had such an event as actual invasion 
taken place ; however, as these heroes were never 
tempted by the enemy, their boast of what they 
would lave done in deeds of arms may be allowed 
to pass current. But Mr. Pitt well knew that, 
although his boasted legions of volunteers would 
melt and dissolve, like snow before the sunbeam, on 
the first landing of the foe, they would, under the 
then state of England, prove (like the Irish veo- 
manry) formidable enough to their friends and 
countrymen. The minister had thus his pet force in 
reserve, ready to let loose upon the starving manu- 
facturer, or insurgent agriculturist, in the event of 
the slightest movement in the cause of publicliberty. 

The friar having received the information he so 
anxiously waited for, flew at once to his friend Ed- 
mund, big with his important news. He found 
tim in renewed health, and vigour of mind, pre- 
pared to undertake an active part in an approach- 
ag event, which was at that moment in a forward 
‘ate of preparation,—another expedition for the 
invasion of Ireland, 

The first division of the expedition, consisting of 


frigate, a corvette, and about a dozen transports, | 


ie failed tu reach Bantry, or Galway Bay, 
cund a safe anchorage in the small bay of Killala, 


— coast of Mayo ; and Ireland was thrown into 
a 
ing of ( veneral Humbert’s expedition, and his taking 
Seppo of the town of Killala, and its neighbour- 
> positions, The force thus thrown so unex- 
pected y into the country was, as may be imagined, 
mene aenerated as to numbers, equipment, and 
. hen this intelligence reached Wales, 
id Edmund lost not a day in hurrying 
blin, to enter which, no passport was 


the priest ar 
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resh ferment by the announcement of the land- | 
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required. Various regiments of English militia, 
who, in the course of the summer, had volunteered 
the extension of their services to Ireland, were 
then on their hurried march; some for Liverpool, 
and others to Holyhead. Such an extensive em- 
barkation of troops, and attended by such clouds 
of followers, facilitated the exit of our adventurers 
from England, and their landing in Dublin. 

One day only passed ere they were on their road 





| to Connaught, towards which province troops were 
/on the march from all quarters of the island. The 
«w them safely landed in Holyhead : proceeding | 
ta secluded village in Caernarvonshire, they took | 


whole country was thrown into such a state of dis- 
creditable confusion and alarm, that this very cir- 
cumstance accelerated their progress to the scene 
of action. 

The estimate made of Humbert’s forceatCastlebar 
was five thousand, while the rebels calculated to have 
joined his standard were counted at twice that num- 
ber; and the hearts of the friar and his friend beat 
high at this intelligence, so false! so deceptive ! 
In the course of the night they took their departure 
for Ballina; but avoiding the high road to escape 
the patrols of cavalry, struck up the mountains to 
the southward of the great Lough Con, and arrived 
by daylight at the General's head-quarters. The 
friar presented his secret credentials from the 
French Minister at War to the Chief of the Staff, 
who in less than five minutes returned to hurry 
him into the chamber of the General-in-chief, who 
had not yet risen. Humbert appeared highly grati- 
fied at the arrival of a person through whom he 
could communicate with the various chiefs of insur- 
gents, who had announced their readiness to join 
their forces with his; and mentioned that one chief, 
with whom he had had an interview the previous 
night, tendered his service, with a body of nearly two 
thousand men already armed. With this party, the 
friar was directed to arrange without delay: his 
delight may be conceived, when he discovered in 
this powerful ally no less beloved and respected a 
friend than Walter Roche, whose nephew soon join- 
ed to share in the happiness of the meeting. 

A considerable force of insurgents was by that 
time collected in the neighbourhood of Killala, to 
which place the friar was ordered, with his two 
friends, immediately to repair, and assist in the dis- 
tribution of arms and clothing; ten thousand stand 
of the former, and an equal number of suits of the 
latter, had accompanied the expedition, and were 
then in a course of delivery. 

With a daring confidence, which showed his ex- 
pectation of far greater assistance from the rebel 
force than he was destined to realize, General 
Humbert advanced to the attack of Castlebar, and, 
viewing the disproportion of his troops in number 
and quality to those he attacked, his own astonish- 
ment must have been great when he succeeded in 
taking that large and populous county town, after 
a feeble resistance, from a large corps of the army, 
which he literally drove before him with a mere 
handful of troops. This action is stigmatized to 
this day by the name of the Races of Castlebar. 

The panic caused by this first success of the in- 
vaders spread like lightning through the country, 
which it required all the coolness and caution of 





the veteran Cornwallis to cheek or control. 
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Report had magnified the temporary advantage 


gained over the king’s troops at Castlebar. Hav- | 


ing reached the rebels of the north, in the absence 
of their destined commanders, with the usual im- 
patience of vain and self-sufficient leaders, two 
bodies marched forth, each of which were cut off 
in detail, or dispersed, ere they could reach the 


point where their services might have proved valu- | 
able. Indeed it occurred most happily for the royal | 


cause, that the petty jealousies and constant squab- 
bles for precedence amongst these provincial leaders 
paralyzed all their attempts at combination or con- 
cert; that disposition to thwart, depreciate, and 
counteract each other, which is the great blot on 
the national character, served more to assist their 
enemies and injure their own cause than all the 
chances of war. The northern force never joined ! 


although Humbert had reckoned on an addition | 


of twenty thousand to his ranks; and it will be 
seen by the map, that he had the boldness to go 
half-way to meet them! 

Marquis Cornwallis, having been joined by sever- 
al English regiments, at last put General Lake and 
the ariny in motion. Humbert, deceived and dis- 
appointed of the promised support, waited the at- 
tack of the royal troops without a hope of success. 
Ie could not reckon altogether on more than four 
or five thousand allies, and some portion of whom 
were at too great a distance from his flanks, and 
in a country intersected by lakes and bogs, to ren- 
der their services available when the hour for ac- 
tion arrived. 
the right of the invading force, and was so suddenly 
attacked in flank by a battalion of light infantry, 


supported by another of Highland fencibles, follow- | 


ed by a squadron of cavalry, that they were forced 
to give way, under frightful havoc. That on the 
left, lost its commander and several of its officers, 
and was compelled to fly in disorder,—when the 
whole of the centre of the royal army poured its 
force upon the gallant Humbert. It was by no 
means to the discredit of that brave officer that he 
capitulated to a force nearly ten times his numbers, 
The Roches’ brigade had lost more than half the 


inainder endeavoured to save themselves by flight, 
as they best could ; a few faithful followers of the 
family stuck by Walter, who had been wounded 


Roche’s rebel division was posted on | 


| him depart, with the lingering hope of meeting him 
_ on the morrow, under less perils than the presen 
hour; but, alas! that morrow never arrived, 

As it will not break the thread of this painfy) 
narrative, it may be as well to state here the wretch. 
ed fate of poor Walter Roche. His devoted people 
bore him away to a place of retreat that nigh 
when he insisted on their providing for their own 
safety, leaving him to whatever fate providence 
_destined him. He changed his appearance by put. 

ting on the clothes of the poorest and most wrete}. 
edly clad of the party ; and thus disguised, begging 

by the road side, lame and in rags, a small party 

of soldiers, belonging tothe Provost Marshal’s guard, 
looking for straggling rebels, passed him, but froiy 

his wretched appearance he excited no attention: 
| twice they looked back on him, and passed on ; byt 
one, more doubtful than the rest of his abject pov 
erty, returned to rifle his pocket, when the disco. 
| very of a concealed watch betrayed him. Walter's 
| hour had arrived! he was dragged away, and soon 
as the car which followed the party came up, he 
| was tied on it, and hurried to head-quarters. His 
person was soon identified as General Roche; 
and he was ordered for instant execution! the 
shafts of a provision wagon presenting a ready 
| gallows. 

To return to the friar and our hero: During the 
first hours of the evening they pursued a guarded 
course, carefully avoiding all prominent spots on 
which the pursuing parties might discern them; 
_ but as darkness fell, they were obliged to trust to 
| chance, not knowing the moment they should fall 
/into the hands of the enemy, or into some other 
danger. They travelled for some hours in a devi- 
ous, uncertain path, for the greater portion of the 
| time gradually ascending, until their further pr- 

gress was arrested by a barrier of craggy rocks, in 
‘rude fantastic piles, amongst the clefts of which 
‘they tried to snatch a brief repose, to await the 
| daylight ; Doyle, who was their sole and last at- 
| tendant, acting as sentinel. They awoke at the 
first dawn, when a scene presented itself, which 
was calculated to inspire horror. On one side stood 








hand of nature, so as not to afford a resting-place 
even for a bird, to the height of upwards of one 
hundred feet ; and on the other, not more than ten 


| 

numbers with which they entered the field ; the re- | an insurmountable granite barrier, scarped by the 
| 
| 


in one of his legs, supporting him in his hurried 
escape to the mountains, and for whose greater 
comfort his supporters had constructed a litter, 
formed of their pikes tied together, and cushion- 


yards distant, a yawning gulph, whose rugged sides 
were jagged into a succession of narrow shelving 
ledges, which hardly afforded a footing to any ur 
ing thing, and of unseen depth. Directly in their 





ed by their coats, on which the poor fellows were 
anxious to bear him, ere night fell, to some place | 
of safety, no thoughts of their own security inter- | 
fering with their humane purpose. Before he was | 
lifted into this rude carriage, the friar approached | 
the side of his old friend, and, with an emotion | 
which he never before betrayed, clasped him to his | 
breast, and with an air of peculiar solemnity, point- | 
ing to the heavens, whispered, “ THERE we nezt | 
meet !”’ he hurried away, as if fearing to trust him- | 
self with another look at that benevolent counte- | 
nance, which, at that moment, seemed to beam with 

feelings of peace and forgiveness to all mankind! | 
Edmund assisted his uncle on the bier and saw | 


front, crag mounted on crag, until the shapeles 
ass was terminated by a huge flat slap, half pr- 
jecting over a dark and dismal lake, full fifty ¥ aris 
beneath this beetling precipice. An instant remove 
from this frightful spot, into which the darkness 
of the preceding night had betrayed, became an 
ject of the first necessity, by continuing to the west 
ward after descending their present position. They 
were preparing for their descent, when the pres’ 
keen eye perceived a cloud of moving objects ® 
the distant plain, which induced them to © 
themselves again within the entrenchment 0 
rocky crags; when again the priest cautl y 
looked forth, he plainly saw a party of caves 
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and a large body of infantry moving in the plains 
pelow, evidently taking the course of their intended 
route. The priest and his partner in danger kept 
close within the recesses of their hiding-place, 
while Doyle took post on the opposite side. On the 


margin of the gulph, behind a cleft rock which | 


afforded him a view of the narrow, slippery ap- 
»roach to this dismal place of retreat, he laid his 


julky body down at full length. Behind this natural | 
and massive screen, in one of the smaller clefts of 


which he introduced the muzzle of his long duel 


qun, and along the barrel of which his watchful | 


eye ranged, not a being could approach the spot 
unseen by him, an advantage which his chief, on 
the other side, did not possess. By and by, the 
awful stillness of the place was broken by the hum 
of many Voices, and the tramp of cavalry, but still 


at such a distance below as to afford no grounds | 


for immediate apprehension. At length a solitary 
straggler—a mounted officer—bent his course up- 
wards to reconnoitre, in all probability, this rugged 
spot, when his progress was stopped about thirty 


ceased, and the abrupt and slippery face of the rock 
prevented his further advance on horseback. Havy- 
ing gazed upon this wild scene of desolation with 
astonishment, he appeared in the act of returning 


to the troops below, when Doyle, who had him | 


covered toahair’s-breadth, could not resist his blood- 


thirsty desire to despatch him ; to the horror of | 


Himund and the priest, the clicking sound of the 
cocking of his gun struck on their ear, instantly 


weapon, Which reverberated around the craggy 


spot. The unfortunate officer met his death on the | 
his attrighted horse dragging the bleeding | 


instant ; 
body, the foot entangled in the stirrup, to the foot 
ascent. This error of the rash and sanguinary 

than, Doyle, was irretrievable; all that now 
ma to the doomed fugitives was to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible, 

Dovle reloaded, and fired again and again on the 
advance of the sallievn, which, from the nature of 
the ascent, could only be effected by single files, 
‘istributing death at every discharge of his mur- 
‘erous weapon ; but the soldiers continued to push 
"8, scrambling upwards until twenty, or more, had 
tained the summit of the polished rock : still their 
ve was invisible, Doyle’s ammunition had been 
eluced to one charge, of powder only ; with this 
“st resource he once more loaded, cramming down 
slong barrel all the buttons a his dress ; then 
“arting like some hideous monster from shined the 
tick, he gave the sok liers, for the first time, a sight 
{their gigantic ¢ nemy. Although startled at first, 
‘Wenty muskets were, in an instant, levelled at hen, 
ut too late to check his slaughtering fire, which 
mared amongst them with destructive effect : after 
vhie h, unhurt in person, he sprang tow aids the 
‘ark ravine, down the se raggy sides of which he 
7: and seramb led, reckless of life, amidst a shower 
aol ily + esc aped death, even for a mo- 
tis assail; a lave appeared to himself, as it did to 
F ants, miraculous. Swinging sometimes at 


‘al 
a length from ledge to ledge, he had near- 
* #ained a safe 
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the devoted pair did not spare their enemy. 


_bered up the rocks in quick succession, 
followed by the loud discharge of his formidable 
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to be his after fate,) but, in the wild seorn of dan- 
ger, which only a desperate maniac could have ex- 


hibited, he stood for a moment on a projecting ledge 


_which barely afforded him a moment’s footing, then 


pulling off his hat, he sent up a howl of loud de- 
fiance, and a curse on his assailants: unhappy 
wretch! in another moment a brace of bullets shat- 
tered his skull, and his huge carcase, tumbling from 
rock to rock, soon found its last resting-place in the 
black and pitchy stream which struggled o’er the 
rugged bottom of that frightful abyss ! 

During this awful contest the priest and Edmund 
remained in perfect silence ; at length they were 
compelled to break from their covert by the appear- 
ance of two of the soldiers, who, by mere chance, 
discovered their hiding-place. Both the priest and 
Edmund discharged their pistols with effect, before 
the unfortunate soldiers could raise a musket ; after 


_which they ascended a higher crag, though exposed 


to the fire of those beneath. Hotly pursued from 


crag to crag, they still maintained their advantage 
_over their pursuers, whose arms and accoutrements 
yards below the hiding-place, where all vegetation | 


proved great impediments to their climbing. At 
each favourable opportunity of firing with effect, 
The 
moment that one, more active or adventurous than 
the others, had gained the summit of a crag, he was 
met by a shot which hurled him, reeling down- 
wards, a corpse, or severely wounded. But num- 
bers must ever in the end prevail, where all retreat 
was cut off; and as fast as one soldier fell, others clam 
This des- 
perate and awful struggle seemed drawing fast to 
its fatal close: Edmund, with the aid of the friar, 
had succeeded in gaining the last spot from which 
the battle could be prolonged ; then, taking off his 
coat, and flinging the skirts to the friar, he, by those 
means, enabled him also to ascend, They were now 


/on the immense slab which overhung the gloomy 


lake: on this they took their final stand. By crouch- 


| ing down on the rock they could screen themselves 


from the fire of their besiegers, but they became 
necessarily exposed whenever they arose to repel 
the few who attempted to scale the difficult ascent. 
Every man, for the first quarter of an hour, who 
succeeded in gaining his momentary footing by the 
aid of those beneath, was met by the united fire of 
their desperate foe. A short cessation of the firing 
‘aused Edmund to advance a pace or two, in order 
to ascertain whether any new point of attack was 
occupied, when he was struck by a musket ball on 
the left breast, which threw him into the arms of 
the watchful priest, instantly extended to receive 
him. The shock was severe, but momentary ; the 
bullet, however well directed, fell harmless, having 
struck the Green Gauntlet, which our hero always 
wore next his heart. The padre triumphantly drew 
it forth, and shook out the flattened ball on the 
weather-polished surface of the rock, and was about 
to replace it in Edmund’s bosom, when, at that 
moment, two shots were fired from a quarter from 
which no previous attack had been made, one of 
which, but too faithful to its murderous errand, car- 
ried death to the heart of the unfortunate Edmund. 
The priest, still untouched, supported on his knee 


cover from the fire, (whatever was | his dying friend, whose warm life-blood poured over 
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the breast of his affectionate supporter. Snatch- 
ing the Green Gauntlet from the hand of the priest, 
the expiring Edmund pressed it to his lips, then 
sunk lifeless on the shoulder of the devoted padre. 

A reinforcement had apparently arrived to the 
exhausted detachments below, and the voice of one 


in authority was heard ordering the fire to cease ; | 


next moment a white handkerchief waved on the 
top of a halbert, as a flag of truce, and the Com- 
mander’s voice was heard to ery * Surrender, and 
mercy!” “Death! honourable death !” shouted 
the friar, in reply ** but no surrender !” rising at the 
saine time, in full view, holding the bleeding body 
of his beloved Edmund to his breast. The heads 
of many soldiers were now seen, assisted from be- 
low, attempting to gain the last ascent. One had 
succeeded in obtaining a footing, and, although 


with no other arms than his bayonet, thought to — 





or, THE TRAITOR’S SON. 


horror-struck officer once more cried out, * Sy». 
render, and mercy!” “Never!” answered the 
priest ; then, uttering a wild, unearthly shriek og 
defiance, plunged headlong down the awful gulph, 
with the senseless body of Edmund clutched iy his 
death-like embrace. 





| <A rudely formed wooden cross, supported hy g 
| pile of stones, now overhangs that fearful precipice, 
to mark this scene of horror,—long known as the 
Friar’s leap. Ina fissure of that stupendous cliff 
which overshadows that still and gloomy lake, the 
seed of some creeping plant, blown thither by the 
wind, or deposited by some vagrant bird, has taken 
root, and spread itself into a shape, on which super. 
stition has bestowed the name of the Grren Gavyr. 
LET. 

Upon the borders of that secluded lake, the eve 


make an easy capture of the last remaining foe, | of the festival of St. John is annually celebrated 


and was in the act of rushing on the friar, when 
the latter, with his left hand, sent the contents of | 
his last loaded pistol into the soldier’s body, then in- | 
dignantly flung the weapon amongst the other assail- 

ants below. Others of the soldiers were now in the | 
act of ascending; the officer himself had nearly | 
cained a secure footing, when the desperate priest, | 
seeing any longer resistance useless, madly rushed | 


by prayer, by penances, and by midnight vigils, 


Friar John is still not considered dead, but trans- 
lated ; and his reappearance on earth confidently 
looked for, by the wild and superstitious peasantry 
of that remote and quiet spot. But upwards of 
forty years have passed and gone, since that extra- 
ordinary man, after tempting death in every form 
of danger on earth, sought a voluntary grave in the 


tu the sloping edge of the dreadful precipice: the | depths of that unfathomed lake, 





CHORLEY’S MUSIC AND MANNERS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY: 


Tuts work is the result of one of the most com- 
mon of accidents. The author, whose business is 
*pen-work,” and whoin musicalmost boastsof being 
a funatico, during a half-dozen years made as many 
trips to the Continent, principally to attend Musi- 
cal Meetings, and to judge and report on the state 
of Music, as the Art exists in its most celebrated 
resorts. To see all manner of sights, and to judge 


of men and manners, if not so much a direct object, | 


was an inevitable consequence; and thence again, 
in the circumstances, what so natural as a book ? 
And an exceedingly pleasant and companionable 
hook Mr, Chorley’s will prove to all the lovers of 
“light reading.” Not oneof themcan be morose. To 
musical, and inone sense, to literary people, it will be 
somewhat more. Each journey occupies a separate 


section of the work, The first was made to Paris | 
exactly as Mademoiselle Bertin’s opera of Esmer- | 


alda was produced and failed; confirming (appar- 
ently) Mr. Chorley in the current, ungallant opi- 
nion, that in music, women are good for little—save 
to sing or play the music which nobler man alone 
is able to compose. The Grand Opera in Paris, 
and its history; descriptions of the other musical 
institutions of that capital, with the fate of operas, | 
much sound criticism, and many anecdotes of mu- 
siclans, we pass by; though Mr. Chorley, it should 


| tor Hugoand George Sand, or as the eloquent ray- 
_ings and mysticism of De Lamennais. This work 
_adds several melancholy new instances to the cata- 
logue of the perils and misery to which the most 
| brilliant professional singers are liable from lossof 
| voice, or as frequently from the caprice of the 
‘fickle public. Turning from these tragical and 
| really touching reminiscences, we meet with a pas- 
sage which embodies Parisian manners as well a 
‘music, and which contrasts sparklingly with the 
| pictures of the dingy dens in which Beethoven, 
and others of the greatest German masters, received 
their guests or rehearsed their works :— 


I am recalled to one of the most agreeable mornings 
of my first visit to Paris—a breakfast given, that M. Me- 
dermayer, then about to produce his “ Stradella,’ might 
afford some idea of his new work to half a dozen of Is 
| protectors. London has nothing so pretty as the scene 
of this meeting : a suite of bachelor apartments m—2 
matter what quartier. Where we furnish, the French de- 
corate; and the host, like Pope’s Timon, “having a taste, 
the two little rooms themselves contained matter _e 
chapter, if the minute and graphic writer of “ The 0 , 
Curiosity Shop” chose to describe them. Luxuries 
chairs, choice pendules, magnificent old china, flowers, 
the artificial texture of which alone was betrayed by thet 
blooming serenely in corners darker than real came 
or hollyhock would abide ; morsels of ruby glass, 
Middle-Age jewellery, each with its history, strange'y 








he noticed, comes to the final conclusion, that the 


inusic of Meyerbeer is as typical of what is called | 


* Young France,” as the romances and tales of Vic- 


_——— — 
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intermixed with insignia of manly occupations 
not exquisitely neat, arranged in a graceful disorder, 


the eye could not wander among these without, Oy 


maali- 


. 

_ trast, calling up some of the smoky, dingy dens, in 

_ the youth of London is contented to ewes ss if 

| ness lay in discomfort, and good sense an¢ g 
could not be one. It was a skilful touch in Bulwer 
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make his man of the world, in “ Ernest Maltravers,” 


when W : : 
son, choose @ gloomy house with dusty carpets, dingy 


cartains, a dim dinner-table, and a cook who lavished 


gour in the oyster sauce ! No such artist purveyed for | 


___—’s establishment. After the exquisite breakfast, 
che scene became yet more unlike an English morning 
sonversation-piece. 
Niedermayer is German in name as well as in the ex- 
pression of good-humoured_ and domestic simplicity,) 
having been placed at the piccolo, he was helped to ren- 


ishing to be spoken of as a steady and rising per- | 
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portrait is a lie, or there sate George Sand. There was 
the rich black hair, parted on the forehead just as M. 


_Calamatta drew it; and there were the Sybilline fore- 


The Maestro, or Napellmeister, (for | 


head, and the eyes, melancholy in their sweetness, and 
sublime in their depth, and the gross Satyr-like lips and 
heavy jaw—the latter a little grosser and heavier than 
the artist has shown them. Either, then, the author of 
** Mauprat” has a double, or the original was before me; 
and I was free to enjoy one of those opportunities for un- 


intrusive but close observation which, in some cases, is 


jer the score in duet by the best musician of the party. | 


[| may. name M. le Prince de la Moskowa, because among 
his manifold achievements—which one day thrust him 
into the breach at Constantine, and on another carry him 
to the top of the most inaccessible mountain of the Py- 
renees—he has, in some degree, forfeited the privilege 


of privacy, by giving an Operetta, “ Le Cent Suisse,” to | 
the Opera Comique. So,too, when I say that the grace- | 


fa] romance, “* Venise est encore au bal,” was sung by 
the best tenor voice in Europe, 1 may, without indiscre- 
tion, name M. le Prince Belgiojoso, since his beautiful 
published Italian melodies have made him also known 
to the public. 


almost more desirable than personal intercourse. He 
must be very sure of his own talents and position who 
can approach a Byron, a Scott, ora De Stiel, for the 
first time, without such a sense of inequality as throws 
restraint over powers of observation as well as over 
powers of pleasing. 

I noticed neither the air nor the features of any of the 
gentlemen by whom the Hidolon was accompanied. It 
(for what other gender shall one dare affix !) was talking 
at its ease: in a low voice, tuned to that feminine pitch 


_which separated it from the other male voices of the box. 


The rest of the little party sang, some of | 


them very well at sight,—all with an almost artistic in- | 


terest in their occupation; and as the morning went 
uerrily over, I could not but reflect how long and how 


closely May Fair might be rammaged, without its offer- | 


ing a gathering in any degree analogous. 


style of the work, as well as of manners in Paris. 
it is vexatious to find that an Opera, so agreeably 
heralded, was not successful. Mr, Chorley con- 
siders the Huguenots of Meyerbeer the masterpiece 
of the modern French Opera. Nor is he alone in this 
judgment. Itisalsothatof thehybrid growth named 
George Sand, who hasaddressed many high-flown, if 
irrelevant compliments, in the guise of criticism, to 
the composer. 
way, seems of more interest to English readers in 
his or hey personalities than in her or his works. 
Any English literary gentleman that should leave 


_glance—and I had also recognised him. 


Paris without knowing, or at least having seen | 


Madame Dudevant, (the de seems now dropped by 
the Baroness,) must be deemed doubly unlucky. 
We suspect that this necessity has sometimes made 
the “Appearance” be seen whether in Paris, wan- 
lering in Switzerland, or climbing the Alps, where 
‘tcould only be viewed by the mind’s eye; though 
Mr, Chorley has certainly been so fortunate as 
see it, This was at the Opera, when from the 
‘range fascinations of * an ugly, middle-aged, 
rack-voiced” brilliant, impudent, and thoroughly 
lrench actress, he was drawn off by more powerful 


spells, 


A comedy was going on in both of the stage-boxes, 
‘stracting to the attention. The Parisians could hardly 
‘cep their eyes on the stage, so much attracted were 
ey by the imposing airs and graces of Mrs. ——, 
ranked out in “that Mussul-womanish mystery ”’—a 
“ige scarlet turban,—her cheeks yet redder and rounder. 
of more sober colour than Mrs. was my group in 
“Se opposite box; and yet I would hardly have exchanged 
sag figure fora revival of Madame Recamier her- 
hogy a dip in Medea’s caldron, or a glimpse at any 
T of the perfect beauties whom the world has ever 
‘en, beginning with Helen of Troy herself. 
the — was a man’s in its habiliments, at least in 
ye by loose and faced with velvet, which covered 
oy, oH piace of cravat, however, there was a du- 
eg, shawl or silk handkerchief; and the throat 
— which rose therefrom had never been visited by 
“ot. lushort,either M, Calamatta’ striking half-length 








By hard listening, there are few instruments in an or- 
chestra—few tones in a crowd—which cannot thus be 
followed by an acute and practised organ. Feminine, 
too, was the motion of the mouth and lips—or I have 


_ watched, with a view of distinguishing the accents of the 


sexes, for some twenty years in vain. Feminine, too, the 
occupation; for | became presently aware that, whatever 
the tongue might be about, the eyes and the hands were 


; , re | carrying on a telegraphic communication with the per- 
This extract we consider characteristic of the | 


son who occupied the sta//e immediately before mine. A 
Lhad owed, 
indeed, too much of my past evening’s pleasure to his 
grace and gentlemanly bearing, as the hero of the love- 
story of “ Le Domino Noir,” to have forgotten the fea- 
tures of M. Coudere. The Appearance was talking to 
him, I have said, as busily as eyes and hands could talk; 
and, whether by way of encouragement, defiance, or mere 
sport, the end was, that from a packet of boa-bons, worn 
in its pocket, it twisted up half a dozen in the corner of 


rg | its “ Vert-vert,” or some other such waste leaf of paper, 
This monstrous growth, by the | 


and launched them at that particularly meritorious 
singer and clever actor. It was a woman’s arm that 
threw them. It was a woman that I saw, ten minutes 
afterwards, glide past me in the narrow and stifling 
lobby, with a hat pushed over her eyes, with the slim 
Waist, and the loose pantaloons—and the whole costume, 
in short, which has so scandalised many an English tra- 
veller; and is described with such a dégayé ease (a man 
never talks about what he wears) in one of the strange 
but eloquent “ Lettres d’un Voyageur.”’* 

When Mr. Chorley afterwards mentioned what 
he had seen in society, the fact was indignantly 
denied by the representatives of “ Young France.” 

I could not have seen her! She never wore men’s 
clothes. It was anabsurd English calumny. Two years 
later | could have quoted the testimony of a friend of 
my own, who had stood deside her when, in a like attire, 
she watched the preparation of the convicts for the gal- 
leys in the court-yard of a French prison. I could have 
told how one of the most distinguished of her ecountry- 
men had described to me, with all his usual grace as a 
raconteur, a Visit she had paid him—hat on head, coat on 
body, boots on feet, and staff in hand—on her route to 
take fraternal counsel with M.l’Abbé Lamennais. But, 
unfortified then, save by her own confessions, and the 
floating tales wandering about the world, and eager to 


*“ We formed,” says the writer, describing the arrival 
of the travelling party at Chamouny, “a group inextri- 
cably embarrassed ; and not the less so, because the ser- 
vant girl, amazed to see a figure so covered with mud, 
whom till that moment she had taken for a groom, em- 
bracing so fair a lady as Arabella, dropped her candle, 
and ran about the house with the news that ‘ Number 
Thirteen’ had been taken possession of by a troop of 
mysterious, indescribable people, with hair like savages; 
where there was no making out which were men and 
which were Women~—masters or servants,” 
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escape from a flood of eloquence as rapid but not so 
amusing as Dejazet’s, I could but bow to the better know- 


ledge of my instructors; having not the slightest inclina- 
tion to do battle in behalf of what they chose so voci- | 


ferously to declare was a dream. 


Yet were the fact of George Sand appearing in 
this costume very notorious, there would be no dis- 
puting it; and certainly no disgrace imagined in 
it by “ Young France.” In travelling, such cos- 
tume was at one time quite usual in France, adopted 
for convenience. Even now, in Mrs. Ellis’s account 
of her residence, last year, in the Pyrenees, we 
hear of the ladies riding in wile trousers, strapped 
below their boot-sole, which their manly manner 
of bestriding their beast makes only a proper and 
convenient dress. Though Madame Dudevant may, 
nay must, have donned doublet and hose once 
and again, when it so pleased her, there is little 
doubt that she has been imagined, or as likely per- 
sonated twenty times. What temptation to an im- | 
pudent French actress, on her travels, for example, 
there must be in being mistaken for a George Sand! | 
Truly, unless Madame Dudevant be ubiquitous, as | 
well as masculine in her tastes and attire, it is im- 
possible that she could be so often met in different 
places by different persons.* But enough of the 
types of * Young France.” 

In 1839, Mr. Chorley went to Leipsic, to be | 
present at the celebrated subscription concerts of | 
the town, which take place during the Fair, and | 
at other stated periods. After praising Herr David | 
as the prince of orchestra-leaders, he comes to a | 
higher musical celebrity, Dr. Mendelsshon, for whom | 


his reverence is so great, that he is almost afraid to | 
pay him compliments. A lucky man seems Dr. | 
Mendelsshon in all his belongings and surround- 


RS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY, 


tions of those who would make their own of him 
he may go farther and fare worse. But this les 
Scotch enigma which time must solve. There is 
nothing connected with the Leipsic concerts (which 
Mr. Chorley admires as inimitable) more admir. 
able than the hearty style of the suppers by which 
they are followed. They remind us of the now 
alas! traditionary oyster-suppers of Edinburgh, in 
those good old times when learned Professors and 
their womenkind, the literary and the fashionable, 
mingled promiscuously in the genuine if somewhat 
homely and boisterous enjoyment, at which their 
polished successors would turn up their noses, Ip. 
deed we fear that our rambler among the German 
musicians might himself have been overwhelmed 
or disgusted had he encountered the social parties 
and practices in London, or even in Manchester 
or Liverpool, of which he is kindly indulgent, 
if not enamoured, at Leipsic. Bating the music 
which, at Scottish reunions, would have been solely 
vocal, and always national, or at such merry parties 
mere Crambambuli; and that instead of cham- 
pagne there would have been claret, the following 
is exactly an Edinburgh tavern supper, almost up 
to the French Revolution :— 


Very pleasant were those concerts, and very pleasant 
—though anything but English—the suppers which some- 
times succeeded them,—when parties of nine or a dozen 
ladies and gentlemen would repair to one of the hotels, 
to do justice to the good things of its speise-karte; and 
the animated scene of the dinner was more gaily re- 
peated, from the ladies being in evening dress. To be 
sure, I could not help lamenting over the fresh and pretty 


' toilettes that must have gone home, in some cases, satu- 


rated with tobacco-smoke; and it was sometimes difficult 
to hear a word that passed in the midst of the noise of 


| the service of the table—the explosion of champagne corks 


ings; and so happily, and well, and usefully placed, —and the diapason of a violent and busy band of musie, 


that one must fear, if he should yield to the tempta- | 


* Many persons have set down the fgure which Dr. 


playing Strauss and Bellini and Auber with an untiring 


| industry hard to sympathize with when the ears are full 
with Beethoven and Mozart. Such a Babel of mirth and 


William Cumming and Mr. Espinasse of Edinburgh met | good-fellowship, such a mingling of many odours, I never 


in a steamer on the Lake of Geneva, as the true (reorye 
Sand, though the Doctor does not say so in the agree- 
able book (“ Notes of a Wanderer in search of Health”) 
in whieh he relates the incident. There were many pas- 


sengers on board; but the group which attracted all eyes | 


encountered elsewhere. I cannot wish that such a Leipsic 


| fashion should be brought home to us, with the Leipsic 


style and conception of what orchestral music means. 
| But there it was natural, and hearty, and pleasant. Jean 
Paul speaks of “ a crumpled soul:” a better scene for the 


consisted of a celebrated German musician, of eccentric | straightening of the same could not be devised than those 


appearance, his long fair hair hanging about his shoul- 
ders—a French Countess, who had left her husband and 
four children to share the fortunes of this Orpheus—and 
the Figure; a woman who, in that year (1834) appeared 
about twenty-two, with sallow complexion, and long 
black hair hanging in the style of that of the musician, 


; . ; | 
which, after all, is a very natural manner for hair to hang, | 


and drest in all respects like a man, “ viz.” in the Doctor’s 
words, “a Swiss blouse, a double-breasted waistcoat, 
trowsers, and straps under her boots, a black silk stock, 
a straw hat, and though last, not least in wonder, a cigar 
in her mouth! I shall never forget my feelings of surprise 
and amazement when she first emerged from the cabin, 
and made the tour of the deck. Every eye was fastened 
upon her. At first, ] could not believe her to be a 
woman ; but after hearing her voice, there was no longer 
room for doubt.” The Appearance read, apart, to her 
two companions; and the spectators were afterwards sur- 
prised to find that it wasthe Bible she had been reading. 
The Doctor continues—* To do her justice, she had not 
the slightest air of coquetry: on the contrary, her ex- 
pression was of a demure and pensive cast.” He was 
sailing from Lausanne for Geneva; and when he landed, 


saw no more of the Appearance, whom every reader of | 
the Doctor's book sets down for the true George Sand, | 


though it might as likely be the Wandering Jew, 


| merry and obstreperous finales, especially if the favour of 
‘the misanthropist is to be propitiated by a dish of larks. 
Those delicate birds are nowhere to be found in such per- 
| fection as upon a Leipsic supper-table: and Music, as all 
| the world knows, is a most potent sharpener of the appe- 
| tite! 

Is not, by the way, vocalists devouring larks 3 
species of cannibalism? No lark was ever killed to 
| be eaten in the land of Burns! But the Germans 
| have “a crop for all corns.” Trish and Scotch 
| people believe that the John Bulls are never com- 
_fortable, for many hours on end, without a taste 
-and a sip of “summat” edible and potable ; but, 
| according to Mr. Chorley, their German kindred 
| surpass them in this symptom of advancing if no 
|of the highest civilisation. Your savage, You! 
“stoic of the woods,” will go as long without food 
'as Dugald Dalgetty, the Duke of Wellington, 
any other late-dining duke: and thus the extreme 
of society meet ; the comfortable burgher, and well 
to-do yeoman, German or English, forming 
central point :— 
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During the four hours which are to be expended in ex- | 
changing the town of Sebastian Bach for the Florence 
of Germany, you will assuredly see, gentle observer, a 
national propensity in its ripest development ;—I mean 
the disposition of the best-hearted hosts and soundest 
instrumentalists of Europe to stop on every possible oc- 
casion—* eteras zu essen.” 1 cannot describe how whim- 
sically this wonderful appetite struck me on my constant 
sourneys to and fro in Dresden. The train I chiefly used 
starts from Leipsic an hour after the early dinner; when 
the copious repast might surely, one would have thought, 
have sufficed for a part, at least, of the afternoon. No | 
uch thing. At every one of the six or eight stations 
between the two towns—fruit, cakes, cups of broth, 
glasses of brandy, squares of sodden pastry with plums 
imbedded therein, biscuits, sandwiches, plums, pears, and 
other garden etcetera, are proffered to the caravan, from | 





baskets of hawkers and in the station-houses. Nor are | 
they proffered in vain:—-old and young, women and men, 
_already provided, in nine cases out of ten, with a tra- | 
yelling provision against famine,—partake of them with 
3 zal and an intrepidity which, every time I witnessed 
it, recalled to me Petruchio’s disdainful exclamation— 
Nothing but sit and sit, and eat and eat! 

and which take such various forms, that, within the com- 
pass of those four hours, a Cruikshank could easily find 
matter for a series of “ Administrations of food.” 

The music and musicians of every town he visited 
claimed the special attention of Mr. Chorley; and 
if often disappointed, he is also frequently delight- | 
ed. The performance of Beethoven’s music at Leip- 
sic gave him new ideas of him whom he names the 
Shakspeare of the Art. His enchantment seems to 
have reached the height on witnessing at Dresden 
the performance of the Opera of Ewryanthe.  In- 
deed he appears to have been under a spell during 
his residence in that beautiful place; and though 
farenough from being a man of the Movement, a 
spirit of “ Young England,”— if in England there 
he any youthhood left,—his spleen was stirred by 
recollection of the condescensions of German royalty 
toGenius. After noticing some of the slights and 
indignities offered to musicians by princes and 
courtiers, yea, even to Carl Maria Von Weber! he 
breaks forth :— 











I confess, whenever I reflect upon such an appropria- 
tion of the services of Genius as this,—when I think of 
the “Concert-Stiick ’’ destroyed by the stirring ofa salad, 
or the exquisite Sonata in A flat, Op. 39.,being lost in the 
midst of the discussion of those mighty puddings in which 
aGerman cook excels,—the corruption of Radicalism 
nses strong within me. 1 verily believe, had I known 
the nature of the duty which the position of Weber at 
Dresden demanded from him, while I was in the full 
slow of enthusiasm consequent on the enjoyment of 
*Euryanthe,” I must have shaken the dust of Pilnitz 
from my feet, with something of a bitter and disdainful 
feeling, instead of turning round and admiring the fine 
but heavy composition (to use the painter’s jargon) it 
made between two magnificently embrowned chestnut 


am, ere a sudden bend in the road to Léhmen hid it 
‘rom my sight. 


But Mr. Chorley has feeling for more than for 
what profane scoffers, who care little for twecd/e- 
Jum and tweedle-dee, and nothing whatever for their 
nighty differences, term “ fiddler’s music ;” and the 
following passage, and several others in the same 
‘enial strain oceurring in different places of the | 
work, where he speaks of national music,—of | 
'w, that is of natural music,—the expression of 
“wan feelings and passions, the audible longings 
‘ulaspirations of the mind after the unknown and | 
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the infinite, will be read with pleasure by many to 
whom criticism on fashionable Operas would prove 
wholly barren. A passage which we admire will 
illustrate our meaning. At Nuremberg Mr. Chor- 
ley went to St. Sebalds to witness the celebration 


| of the anniversary of the Reformation :— 


For this I could have imagined a more befitting /oca/e 
than was made up by the presence of all those saints and 
angels and Coronations of the Virgin, and those candles 
and crucifixes, and that ever-burning Tucher light, and 
those escutcheoned monuments. The psalms for the day 
were advertised at the church doors, where also a kind 
of voluntary contribution was going on, every one quietly 
putting in his poor’s penny as he passed the corner where 
stood the dried-up holy-water vase. The building was 


| filling rapidly with a congregation thoroughly piebald in 


its appearance. Old women were there in stiff buckram 


_ bonnets, which might pass for the head-gear of the Sisters 


of Charity; burghers in every pattern of miifze and upper- 
benjamin; with abundance of peasant men and women, 
the latter putting all modern fashionists to shame by the 
grace of their traditional head-dress—a composition of 
black ribbon, with pendant loops behind, a caul of silver 
filigree, and sometimes a forehead-band of gay red or 
blue. There was as much walking about among the 
men as can be seen in any Catholic chureh—I cannot 
add, as much of that abstracted and silent devotion 
among the women, which is so remarkable and worthy 
an object of imitation in the behaviour of those attending 
what some have been pleased to call “ the idolatrous 
sacrifice of the Mass.” 

Short time I had to look round me and note as little 
as this; for, while I was considering the remarkable 
mixture of creeds past and present which the scene pre- 
sented, the organ burst out, and with it one thousand 
voices, into a grand Lutheran Corale which I had in vain 
sought for in Herr Schneider’s choir-book. It will be 
best known to my reader as the tune tortured to stage 
uses by Meyerbeer in “ Les Huguenots :” 

But what were all Meyerbeer’s effects, produced by 
“ rhyming and twirling” that noble old psalm, compared 
with the grandeur of this! I have never been more 
strongly moved by music. As verse after verse of the 
grand tune rolled through the dim vaults of the church 


| with a mighty triumph, it appeared to my fancy as if the 


effigies and pictures on the walls began to shake and 
tremble and fade,—the Saints to droop their heads de- 
jectedly,—-and the votive light, from which, somehow or 
other, | never strayed far when in the church of St. Se- 
bald, to flicker as if it were about to expire. 


From Nuremberg the traveller went immediately 
to Paris, and the spell, mingled of music, poetry, 
and antiquity, was at once broken. One anecdote 
may serve as a key to his change of dream. The 
locale is Notre Dame de Lorette :— 


“ As to Notre Dame,” continued , With that ini- 
mitable nonchalance which no Englishman can ever ac- 
quire, “ after all, it is well enough for what it is!” and 
out came a tale of “ sellers of doves and money-changers,” 
to speak metaphorically, who carry on during the hours 
of worship a recognised traffic which it is needless to 
particularize. The poor Lady of Loretto! she has fallen 
into irreverent hands. A whimsical anecdote is told of 
the series of sacred pictures which adorn the clerestory 
wall, with the crude blue and scarlet and orange of the 
modern French school. Their artist began his labours 
under the reign of a past dynasty of fashions, when no 
lady could be dressed—and, of course, no St. Barbara or 
Bridget—without a balloon on each shoulder as large as 
her bust. While the work was in progress, the compass 
veered to the opposite extreme ; and the painter, not to 
be behind his time, reconsidered his costume, and abso- 
lutely changed all the draperies of his figures—the gigot 
sleeves of the holy women, that is, into the true seauty 
cut a’ Amadis! 

I hope theze are only two good stories. 





The latter, at 
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all events, is not a type of the spirit and taste now pre- 
siding over the beautification of the sacred edifices of 
Paris. 

To me, even before the architect and the glass-painter 
and the carver had taken them in hand, the churches in 
the French metropolishad always hada particular charm. 
The guide-books make little account of them; but, like 
the flitting figures of the Sisters of Charity, whom the 
heart loves to follow in the streets, they offer precisely 
that repose so eminently needed amid all the life and 
passion of Paris. The sight of a grim and overhanging 
porch, with its time-melted sculptures, and a dwarfish 
old woman or two crouched on its steps to carry on some 

mall traffic beneath its shelter, is a temptation I can 


never resist. While prying about within their precincts, | 
i have hardly ever failed to encounter some figure upon | 
which the imagination could fasten. One day it has | 


been a grisette, tripping down the stream of sunshine shed 
along the dusty pavement from the high windows, carton 
in hand, and pausing before the chapel of her favourite 
saint to take out her week’s allowance of little sins in a 
short prayer or two. One day it has been the meagre 
mournful old man or woman who watches the triangular 
frame of tin, with its rapidly-wasting votive candles: 
another, the identical Maturin or Lucas of Moliere’s 
comedies and Johannot’s sketches, with his coarse plen- 
teous hair and his pot aw seu complexion, his sabots clat- 
tering as he comes, but taught by some remain of tradi- 
tional reverence, especially if he be of Breton stock, to 
clatter—as old Mr. Wesley’s children were taught to 
cry—quietly. I have witnessed in one or other of them 
almost all the ceremonies marking the progress of life 
which are so interesting ina strange land. The first 
time J entered the triple porch of St. Germain l’Auxer- 
rois, recently repaired, and its choir-windows renewed 
with stained glass, as richly violet as if they were set up 
to promise a second advent of Napoleon, | came in fora 
wedding. The bride, it is true, was an ugly woman, with 
projecting teeth, and not very young; but she was tricked 
out with orange flowers and a blonde veil as tastefully 
as though she had been a Duchess; and she tried her 
best to elongate her mouth to that meek simper which 
the beauty-painters in France render so well. The 
bridegroom I but remember for the tenderness of his side- 
xlances, Which, considering their object, were, as I once 
lieard a tourist remark of the ruined castles of the Rhein- 
gau,“ amazingly well got up.” The two were standing 
ceremoniously under a scarf of white damask, held by a 
couple of youths, who jested behind their backs while the 
ervice proceeded, till the officiating priest approached 
the bridegroom with the pouch,—whether for the quécte 
(collection) for the poor, or for his own fees, I know not. 
This the youth deposited betwixt his finger and thumb; 
but the old white-haired man, whose lynx eyes followed 
the operation, perceived some informality, and began to 
protest against it. “ It was enough,” the bridegroom 


declared; “he would give no more.” “ It was not,” re- | 


plied the priest, emptying the contents of the little bag 
into his wrinkled palm; and, from contesting the amount 
under their breath, the two were beginning to gesticu- 
late, and to scold audibly, when the bride, with a magna- 
ulmity worthy of imitation, dived into her jaunty reticule, 
and, drawing out a coin, with a contemptuous shrug of 
disdain, put an end to the dispute. I strolled away, 
amused rather than gratified. Another chapel showed 
ine a prettier group. This was gathered on the occasion 
of a baptism, or what our prayer-book calls “ the church- 
ag of women.” In the centre was the tiny pink-faced 
vitrinotte, warmly swathed, and daintily balanced in the 
arnis of a middle-aged woman, with good neighbour in 
every line of her honest face, and a tear in her eye. Close 
to her was the meek mother on her knees, and a couple 
of huge Whiskered soldiers kneeling behind her, and 
howing their faces over their cocked hats. The little 


party was flanked on the one side by a country lad with | 


earrings, and on the other by a young artist, bound for 
the Louvre, with his portfolio under his arm. In spite 
of his magnificent pelisse, and his wide-brimmed hat, he 
vas as hermaphrodite in the aspect of his long black 
curls, and his scrupulously smooth throat, as if he had 


‘taken the fashion of his toilette from the authoros. .¢ 


| Mauprat” and “ Les Maitres Mosaistes.” 


From Madame Dudevant, namely. The aboye 
_ passage is in the best style of the author and of 
the book ; which contains many passages of equa] 
merit, and of the same sound character. We ough; 
to have mentioned, in explanation, that Louis P)j. 
lippe has, for some time back, applied himself as 
munificently to beautify the churches of Paris as t, 
raise fortresses in it. This beautifying of oly 
| sanctuaries is, in fact, but another species of the 
_wily Citizen King’s fortificatious. 

Among the remarkable contrasts which the Paris 
of the present hour affords to that of Napoleon, of 
| “The Empire,” there are none more pregnant with 
| lessons than this:— 


Another and most signal example of the contrasts to 
be encountered in Paris presented itself in the fourth 
change of scene, which served for close to a pleasant but 
rather hurrying day. This I found in the two small and 
humbly furnished rooms where Madame la Duchesse 
d’Abrantes received her weekly guests. Who could ep- 
ter them and not think of the brilliant /¢tes of Paris, at 
which, as Junot’s wife, she had queened it in her time! 
Herself, too !—when I saw her, every trace of yonth and 
elegance was gone. Her figure was clumsy, her eye 
heavy, her voice hoarse, and her spirits feverish ; heavy 
eye and hoarse voice and feverish spirits referable to the 
same habit of indulgence in opiates. It was a complete 
metamorphosis. One could not, in her case, speak of 
difference between the present and the past,—between 
the literary drudge, compelled, ont of an exhausted store, 
to coin volume after volume for a satiated public, and 
the intimate companion of Napoleon! The noisy repartee 
and anecdote which filled her small rooms, and in which 
she bore a most incessant part, could not deafen me to the 
recollections that would arise as I watched her cajoling 
one or two of those confident black-bearded haunters of 
every sa/on, in every line of whose countenances there 
is “journaliste” as clearly written as if the printer's 
devil had stamped it there. This was only a few months 
before the contrasts of Madame d’Abrantes’ lot were 
brought to a climax by her death in a hospital! When 
she was lying there—once the inmate of palaces—in 
almost her last hours, the nurse in attendance pointed 
her out to a party of visiters who were making the tour 
of the wards :—“ What !” exclaimed the expizing woman 
“ is it me you would make a show of?” 





So far as regards music, or indeed anything else, 
the most important result of Mr. Chorley’s rambles 
is the report he has brought home in confirmation 
of what may be considered the germ of another 
creat “ French” revolution, spreading from France 
over Europe. As there is, we are persuaded, 4 
strong feeling in this country to promote such a 
revolution, we shall cite his testimony in suppor 
of its practicability. Of its utility, there is hardly 
any longer a question. There can be no argument 
against the labouring classes being taught music 
that will not equally hold against their being taught 
to read or write. No argument will hold, until it 1s 
| proved that the different orders of society have 4 
different physical organization, different ment 
faculties and degrees of natural intelligence. We 
wish that what is so really valuable had been tol 
in more simple and direct terms; but plainness 4? 
severity are not Mr.Chorley’s taste in anything. He 
may also probably over-rate the value of Wilhem* 
method, but this is a secondary consideration :— 
ated in France, 
chance of 
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A new musical power has been ere 
in the working of which lies more, far more, 
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- the royal patronage of such aking as Louis Quar- 


torze, whose munificence implies vassalage for the people! 
There is tome a particular charm in the agency by which 
this power was introduced into the government schools 
of education in France. The agent was the song-writer, 
whose sarcastic and pathetic appeals to the street-echoes 
of Paris were little less formidable to the constituted 
sathorities than the “ Ca ira” of the Republicans to the 
ist generation of Bourbons who had sat on the throne; 
_whose few stanzas— 

On parlera de sa gloire 

Sur la chaume bien long-temps— 


sre 2 burial-strain sinking far deeper into French hearts 
chan all the more pompous laudations of Napoleon, of 
which more pompous bards have been delivered. I love 
1 think that the same Beranger whose sweetest and 
eepest songs were those vented under the rigours of 
uprisonment, and who gave to the old tunes of the 
yylerard and the quinguette words little less dangerous 
‘) their pathos than the witticisms of Figaro had been 
‘a their Shylock-like intensity,—could also do his part to 
promote national settlement and national enjoyment 
iand-in-hand—could build up as well as pull down! I 
love to think that every childish chord from the dog- 
kennels* at Versailles says as much for the progress of 
true liberty and religion in France as the most bitter 
rhyme ever launched against kings and priests in the days 
when France would no more away with their oppressive 
formalities. 

It was Beranger, then, who, in 1819, introduced to 
M. Degerando, the head of the “ Société pour I’Instruc- 
tion (lémentaire,’ M. Wilhem—then a comparatively 
roung and unknown musician—whose admirable method 
has at once taken root and spread wide over all the 
kingdom of France, and, happily for us, been recently 
troduced into our own country with fair auspices of 
permanence. 

So far and so widely has its fame spread, even here, 
mashort period, that to detail its leading features and 
plans, is needless; suffice it to say, that in France its 
success has been tested in schools of all kinds and of “ all 
orders.” J have heard charity children, at a tender age, 
‘uging difficult musical compositions at sight, with a 
certainty andclearness beyond the reach of the generality 
of the English profession, and totally at variance with 
the slightest idea of empiricism. I have seen, also, the 
vale, greasy, grimy operatives of Paris, when their day’s 
work was over, thronging together eagerly, in bodies of 
2¢ or two hundred, not only to receive instruction in an 
it which was to amuse them as innocently, at least, as 
‘ke Sunday dance, on the strength of which France so 

ag set itself forth as an Arcadia of gaiety—but also to 

‘yup selt-respeet by having their capacities for learning 
‘cited, and that ina manner which brought them on a 
‘utral ground with those clothed with purple and fine 

vet. It is surely no light service done to humanity, 
"aen the great classes of society, without displacement, 
— that they have not only senses, but spirits, in 

AMON, 

. can conceive no spectacle of a more healthy interest 
“si one of the evening meetings at the Halle aux Draps, 
esarge building not far from the Palais Royal—open for 

“o — course of gratuitous instruction every even- 

ithe week. The class I heard take its lesson there, 


hecoming a country really devoted to the Arts, than | 
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We exhort our readers to study the entire pas- 
| sage, and to profit by it. Wilhem’s method has 
| been introduced into this country by Mr. Hullah, 
_as was noticed in a former number of this Maga- 
| zine; but with the best apparent inclination, neither 
this nor any other system, has yet made much 
national progress, if even a fair commencement. 
Yet there is promise. The Temperance Societies 
have been and will be promotive of a taste for 
music, They will not allow the topers to have all 
the good tunes. 

We are tempted by Mr. Chorley’s adventures in 
an excursion to the Brocken, and by a band of 
runagate students from Gottingen that he encoun- 
tered there, “ fine, lawless, unkempt fellows,—more 
dirty, more good-natured, and more jovial than 
anything of the same order to be found,” even, we 
presume, near Trinity College, Dublin. But we 
shall pass this jovial hand to get at our own be- 
loved young countrymen, who seem to make a 
point of writing themselves down fool and ass, if 
not worse, in every “ Stranger's Book” that is kept 
in Europe, and who, of course, will not be misun- 
derstood on the Brocken :— 

It was vexatious to find Englishmen of title and fa- 
mily announcing their presence in one of Nature's high 
places, by dull and trivial jokes, which showed how 
little admiration they could Lave brought thither. Cap- 
tain This chronicled the day when he “ jumped Jim Crow 
on the Brocken.” Sir That, in tracing his route, wrote 
himself down “as having come from nowhere, and going 
to Hell.” The whole truth should not be spoken at all 
times, and in all places, says Lord Chesterfield. 

In their night on the Brocxen, the Burschen 
were probably predetermined to be very joyous, and 
what is the same thing, very riotous and uproari- 
ous; and they completely succeeded. Amidst their 
overbrimming glee they sung or roared favourite 
part-songs, which leads Mr. Chorley into another 
piece of pleasant musical disquisition on the social 
music of Germany, of the kind that will be popu- 
larly relished. He remarks:— 

These part-songs are too little known in England, as 
one of the most national and not least engaging features 
in modern German music. We have rested upon our 
glees with a complacency so exclusive as to make us 
overlook what our neighbours were about. I question 
whether these German efforts were known to a dozen 
professors in England before the arrival of the brothers 
Herrmann. The latter even were by many, who should 
have known better, strangely confounded with the Tyro- 
lese minstrels; though their classical quartett playing 
(the best rehearsed and understood I have heard on this 
side the water) must have puzzled those fancying that 
the wild national air and the well-constructed composi- 
tion were “allone concern.” . . . . 

It is forty years since Zelter (best known in England 





— “ tuition of an indefatigable and excellent pro- 
ms r—M. Hubert, who has acted as M. Wilhem’s vice- 
7m diffusing this method through the different public 
rr ad Paris, amounted to two hundred men, or 
ier hers 3 Some of them were as old as sixty, and 
* Sages The Marseillaise sung, and seen The 
t thay le danced round the guillotine ; some of them 
" Mein nnievous age which is more mischievous, as 
* ey rand other statisticians will assure us, among 
- ins of Paris than the growing boys of any other 
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‘bil, ree are now occupied by the Normal- 
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as Goethe’s correspondent) and his friend Fleming 
founded at Berlin a congregation of staid elderly men, 
who met once a month to sit down to a good supper, and 
to diversify the pleasures of the table by singing four- 
part songs, principally composed by themselves. Their 
number was forty; and far the larger part of it com- 
posed of amateurs or men in office. It was an original 
statute that no one was eligible as a member who was 
not a composer, a poet, or a singer. During his lifetime 
Zelter was their president and principal composer; and 
in no branch of art, perhaps, did his peculiar talent evi- 
dence itself so brightly as in these convivial effusions, 
where humour, raciness, a masterly employment of the 
limited materials at his disposal, and a fine sense of the 
poetry he took in hand, distinguish him among his con- 
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temporaries, (Goethe used to give his songs to be com- | and other such ditties of the biirsehen, (musical wees, 
worth nobody’s owning,) there is on every hand, anq 4, 


posed by Zelter; and many of them were sung at the 
Berlin “ Liedertafel ” before they were printed or known 
elsewhere. Fleming also contributed some fair musical 
compositions—that to Horace’s ode, “Integer vite,” 
amongst others. 

It was in the year 1815, or thereabouts, that Berger, 
Klein, and a younger generation of musicians founded a 
young “ Liedertafel ” society, on the same principle, and 
for the same number of members. Friedrich Forster 
wrote some very pretty songs for it. Hoffmann, the 
novel writer and kapellmeister, made it one scene of his 
strange and extravagant existence; and left behind him 
there an immortal comic song—* Turkische Musik,” the 
words by Friedrich Forster. In general, a gayer and 
more spirited tone pervaded this younger society than 
belonged to their classical seniors. It was the practice 
of both bodies to invite guests on holiday occasions; and 
by the younger part-singers ladies were admitted twice 
a-year. Nothing could be sprightlier or pleasanter—a 
little extra noise allowed for—than these latter meetings. 

It would seem as if the old German love of corporate 
processions—the old affection for guilds and burgherships 
—found an expression in the societies to which this 
couple of institutions gave rise. They were not long in 
spreading far and wide. The good suppers became of 
less integral consequence; original compositions were not 
always attainable; but in every town it was natural to 
collect the younger men of all classes, for the purpose of 
singing together. A regular system of organization, of 
division and subdivision, has arranged it-elf. The town 
societies in combination form provincial assemblies, where 
many hundreds come together. In the north of Ger- 
many the large class of young men who are either school- 
masters or organists in the towns and villages, or are 
educated as such at the normal schools, have societies of 
their own, and periodical celebrations. 

The provincial festivals of these societies are held in 
the good time of the year, so that open air performances 
are practicable. A fine site, too,is a thing always chosen. 
Not very long before my Harz ramble, the Liedertafeln 
societies of that district had been holding a congress at 
Blankenburg. 
which seems to require a pipe every hour, and a refec- 
tion at every milestone, seems never, by the indulgence 
of his appetites, to be coarsened out of his love of Na- 
ture. Ife loves a fine view to smoke over ;—will make 
a riot in the years of his cub-hood in such a sanctuary as 
the top of the Brocken over night, and still earnestly en- 
joy the panorama and the mountain walk in the morn- 
ing. One might have thought that the beer-cellar and 
“the bosky bourne” must appeal to a totally different 
class of pilgrims ; but it does not seem so. There is a 
picturesque spirit in all German publie festivities, to 
which we never approach nearer than by rifling conser- 
vatories of their flowers, to die in the stifling and olea- 
ginous atmosphere of a ball-room. These Liedertafeln 
societies take part in other celebrations not their own, 
When Schiller’s statue was inaugurated in Stuttgart, the 








The natural man of the German, indeed, , 
ing to acclimatise them. 


every guild, much to interest. To offer an instance » 
two likely to be familiar to the English—Music has po. 
thing nobler in her stores than the battle songs in whj,s, 
the harmonies of Weber and the burning words of kay. 
ner are united. We sit by our firesides, it is true, and 
know not the sound of an enemy’s cavalry in our strees, 
nor the booming of an enemy’s cannon without ovr gates. 
and hence are touched only faintly by the spell of the 
soul within them; but it is impossible coldly to liste 
to the masculine chords and bold modulations of Lys. 
zow’s Wild Chase,” and the “Sword Song,” and th: 
“ Husarendlied.” Again, we have taken home to oy. 
selves and half nationalised “ dm Rhein,” among ony 
“ Black-eyed Susans” and “ Rule Britannias,” becays 
of its spirit and beauty;—though we cannot fee), saye 
dramatically and by going out of ourselves as wel] 4. 
from home, the joviality and mirth of those who dwe!! 
in a wine-land, or the kindling of such a spirit as moved 
the army of Liberators on their return from victory. 
when within sight of Ehrenbreitstein, to burst ont wit 
one consent into that noble melody which was hear 
with little ceasing for two days and nights while th 
band was passing over the river! 

Honour, then, to the part-songs of Germany, and her. 
ter acquaintance with them! is not the worst toast one 
could propose at a glee club. 


There are things in the book mucli finer and 
prettier, and more critical, but nothing better 
and heartier than the above extract, and others 
of exactly the same spirit. Nor is our author alone 
among his countrymen in receiving such sound and 
healthful impressions from the natural and homely 
manners of Germany, though the evidences to their 
power over English minds generally remain locked 
up in amanuscript journal ; rarely getting even the 
small length of a printed book. German customs 
are admired where thev are, like wild-flowers, 
found indigenous; but ne one dreams of attempt- 
According to My. Chor- 
ley, our stiff manners, expensive habits, and osten- 
tatious tastes, not only mar our social pleasures, 
but retard the progress of music amongst us. A 
late American writer hailed the discovery of India- 
rubber clogs for the ladies of New York and Bos 
ton as the era of a happy change in social man- 
ners, as his poor country women needed no longer 
be winter-bound ; frozen up for eight months of the 
twelve, to doze by their stupifving stoves. Th 
citizenesses of America were only mud-impeded: 


the ladies of France and England, if “of condition, 


singing bodies of all the towns in the districts round | 


sbout poured in through the gates of the town, one after 
the other, each with its banners and its music, till the 
separate chords, to speak fancifully, united ina grand 
chorus in the market-place. And while there exists a 


well-trained army of volunteer choristers ready to be | 
called into action on all occasions—it need not be point- | 
ed out how different it is in quality to the body of sub- | 


ordinates at once semi-professional and untaught, at 
Whose mercy lies so much of the best music ever to be 
heard in England —I should say, did Jie ; for part-singiug 


ing upon Art with direct and important influences. 


is now flourishing with us like the bean-tree in the Faéry | 


Tale. 

It is needless, again, to remark how the works which 
intake a whole great people vocal,—* a whole country” 
(to quote a forcible expression of the accomplished 
musical friend to whom Iam here indebted for my facts) 
“absolutely heave with harmony,”’—must have ‘a value 
and an interest in more aspectsthan one. If we lay aside 


the sober and scrious compositions of the elderly gentle- 
men, and, on the other, the femiliar “ Crambaimbuli,” 


| mony-music of instruments, 


are the thralls of customs more chilling than 4 
walk through snow-broth. What accounts for th 
thriving condition of music in Germany, shows b) 
a reflex light the dead-weights, the benumbing ! 
fluences which retard its advancement among eum 
selves :— 


The health and prosperity, indeed, of the best mu~’ 
of Germany—that of combination—is largely owing ® 
the friendly unsuspiciousness which manifests itself in 8 
freedom and ease of intercourse between the sexes, 
Grundy is rarely heard of among the young ladies rtd 
young gentlemen of the country, however pertinacio®. 
they choose to sing choruses together or practise the bar 
As a friend of mime ™ 
marked, when adverting to the hinderance which ec 
ners, as well as artificial refinements, present wo oe 
and hearty combination of the amateurs of Engie™ 
renee, “ the obstacle, in both countries, ist 
your ladies find in moving alone, without 
yentlomen, and other accompaniments ol ugate. 
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this is almost indispensable to such an undertaking, un- 
less it be confined entirely to the inferior classes. Now 
our damsels, even at night, if there are three or four of 
them, and an old spinster in the rear, will roam about 
and fearnothing ; or the singing gentlemen willaccompany 
them home; at the bare idea of which every French- 
man’s morals would go into fits.” There is something in 
this worthy of honest attention. We cannot, perhaps, 
return on our track so as to assume a more primitive 
form of manners; and no audacity is so unbridled, no 
afectation so pernicious, as the courage and the artless- 
ness of an acted simplicity. The uneasy shame of the 
frst adult English waltzers was a more dangerous pro- 
figacy than the unconscious etfrontery of many a profes- 
sional danseuse, who has been trained to her exhibitions 
from her cradle. While exciting our energies for the 
difusion of Music, as a desirable and attainable house- 
hold guest, we shall labour in vain till something is done 
towards rendering it independent of all cumber, and for- 
mality, and expense; to make it a thing of daily love 
aud custom, and not of show. We have better voices 
than the Germans, and a fair musical organization; but 
the scientific training of patient study is rt less waunt- 
ing among us, than the social support of a system of 
manners Which shall give room to the art to move easily; 


and by detaching it from an exclusive association with , 


paid and public exhibitions, deliver it from the undis- 


tinguishing ban under which Intellect and Morality have | 


sounfairly placed it. . 2... . 
The solidity of female musical accomplishment in Ger- 


. . ® . | 
many is one of the surest evidences of the deep root | 


which the art maintains in the land. 
bered, this knowledge is found in a society where the 


cation, is practised sedulously and with a cheerful self- 
complacency ; where every room bears tokens of the 


lor, be it remem- | 


tion with that weapon most odious to women—a calen- 
dar of dates! Who ever thanked the Quarterly reviewer 
for disinterring the Lynn register that destroyed our be- 
lief in the early authorship of the delightful * Evelina {” 
if I praised the hospitable attentions of ——, I was 
chilled by a direct * You gothere! It isa hollow house.” 
If 1 inquired in one quarter for Mendelssolin’s music, & 
dry “* Yes, he had talent asa boy,” discouraged a second 
question. If I desired to know, in a second, which of 
Marschner’s works were most in favour: “They perform 
none here,’ was the certain answer, aud as certain a pre- 
lude to some story of cabal and quarrel, which it fatigued 
the heart to hear. 

It was the same of every one and everything: 
“a pulling down,” as our author happily says, “of 
a shower-bath charged with bitter waters, and 
drawing down a discharge of those idle tales of 
which every great musician has in turn been made 
the hero.” In short, the Berlin of this work is a 
most unsatisfactory place, in which nothing plea- 
sant is found by the author or reader, save “an 
hour” spent with Goethe’s romantic correspondent, 
the eccentric writer of the “Letters of a Child,” 
and another hour with a mechanist. Allowing a 
little for the grateful enthusiasm of the writer, 
there is still much to attract in his account of the 
highly-gifted woman, whose effusions—if we, un- 
like the Berlin gossips, cast out of view the parish 


—register—are among the most remarkable that ever 
housewifery, ridiculvusly banished from our female edu- | 


tapestry-working diligence of its female inmates,—and | 
where in every circle the Englishman runs a good chance | 


of being relieved from his uncouth struggles at German 
phraseology by being addressed clearly and elegantly in 
his own language. 


This, again, is worthy of profound study. 
admit its truth, but entertain no hope of improve- 
ment. 

Mr. Chorley’s high-wrought expectations were 
sadly disappointed at Berlin; and he retorts, al- 
most bitterly, upon Herr Von Raumer for his con- 
demnation of London music, and of all music save 
that of the functionary’s fevoured Prussian eypital. 

Mr. Chorley received his first unfavourable im- 
pressions from the performance of Der Freischut: ; 
and, in Berlin, if anything was likely to please 
him, this should have been the very piece. It was 
stark naught; and as to the most celebrated singers, 
those whose fame had been trumpeted before him 
throughout Germany!—But the musical world of 
London has had, and will have, an opportunity of 
judging for themselves of the persons criticised. 

The people of Berlin have faults, moral as well 
astiusical, They are prone to detraction; they 
have had fonques, The following picture night, 
However, apply to other towns :— 

Ft Perey do the inhabitants welcome strangers—so 
of their = ners ots st gos iragunnsens te ogy oe 
Edenines hes p? | inte eaten wee out —_ rragneraed t iat 

it wish they were kinder to each other. To 


the teens gave to the world. Who can ever forget 
her pictures of Beethoven, of Madame de Stiel, of 
old Madame Goethe, of everybody, but especially 
of herself? Our own Lady Mary Wortley was a 
very precocious as Well as a splendid creature; but 
(roethe’s corresp mdent,—if,again, we neither que: 


tion of her extreme youth, or of the authenticity of 


We | 


her famous epistles,—surpasses Lady Maryas much 
in talent as in that bloom of the feelings which give 
to early girlhood half its charm and loveliness. 
But here is the Child transformed into the elderly 
woman :— 


That friend of so many artists, and whose journals 
and letters to Goethe have presented the world with the 
most poetical picture it has yet received of the master- 
genius of German music,—the rapt and rugged Beet- 
hoven. Even were | willing to publish what passed in the 
confidence of private intercourse, to record that inter- 
view in detail would be impossible. Such a rapid and 
Vivacions and ever-changing flow of eloquence I never 
encountered, even in a woman,—never such a fund of 
racy language and quaint illustration, or such a child- 
like and artless nationality. It was like reading a sup- 
pressed page of her strange and poetical “ Letters of a 
Child;”— few celebrated persons being so identical on 
paper and in personal intercourse as the reporter of Beet- 


_hoven’s raptus for Goetie’s benefit, and the Lady of 


Berlin. Never, too, did 1 look upon a more expressive 
and striking countenance than Madame Von Arnim’s. 
There is a touch in it of Mignon and Fenella; a certain 
gipsy animation and brillianey beyond the power of Time 
to destroy. The hazel eyes are still as deep, tender, and 
-earching as when they reminded good Frau Von Goethe 
of the tones of the violoncello. The small and symme- 


trical figure is as nimble, and the gestures are as impul- 


MY a round of visits in Berlin is like dancing the egg- | 
‘ . . < ° j 
ace, Where at every step you are in danger of break- 


ng a shell, and leaving a stain. If I asked, with a na- 

— _ about Madame Von Aruim, whose published 

bered poudence with Goethe gives her a claim to be num- 

ered among the distinguished women of her country, a 

Son wae made haste to assure me that her letter: 
; ho“ Letters of a Child,” and attacked her reputa- 
"0. XCHIL—VOL, VIII. 


sive, as in the days when their owner jumped into the 
Maine,near Aschaffenburg,on the overturn of her brother- 
in-law’s carriage, to rescue the purse of violets Goethe 
had thrown to her at a party at Wieland’s, among the 
other treasures of the floating band-boxes. The euthu- 
siasm is still untired which stirred the maiden to take 
an active interest in the fate of the poor Tyrolese, and 
enabled the mature Woman to master the modeller’s diff - 
cult and delicate art, for the purpose of desiyning « 
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monument to the memory of her beloved friend—as the 
striking design at the head of the English version of the 
“Letters of a Child” testifies. A like ardour of perse- 
verance helped Madame Von Arnim through the study of 
u strange language, for the purpose of effecting her 
unique translation [into English] of her own letters. 

Anencomium on these singular and really beauti- 

ful letters follows this passage, in which those best 
acquainted with them will be the most ready to 
join. What might have been Mr. Chorley’s final 
impression, had he enjoyed another and another, 
and many hours of Madame Von Arnim’s brilliant 
conversation, we do not pretend to guess: he left 
her in rapture, and retains his first Impressions, 

He made another interesting visit in Berlin. It 
was to the inventor of the secret process, or ma- 
chine, or Whatever it may be, by which fac-similes 
of ancient (and of course of modern) paintings 
may be produced * so exact as to have made many 
cavillers in the first instance insist that the im- 
pressions were copies wrought by the hand.’ In 
1839, copies of a small head by Rembrandt, done 
hy this seeret process, might be seen in every draw- 
ing-reoin in Berlin, and appeared quite as wonder- 
ful as the then novel Daquerrotype. My. Chorley 
felt a natural desire to visit the ingenious inventor, 
whose name is Leipmann, and whose works are now 
known far and wide :— 

His lodging (forone does not speak of a house in Ger- 
many) Was up a gloomy and desolate court, approached, 
of course, by a common stair, which was broken and 
dirty. The two little rooms appeared yet more squalid 
than the reality to an English eye, from the uncarpeted 
floors, and the close, loaded atmosphere attendant upon 
stove-warmth. A few chairs, and a few copies of the 
Rembrandt Ke ad, formed the p rincipal furniture. 

We were ushered into this comfortless place by a pretty 

ir-haired pe such an one as Sohn or Bendemann 
thight take as a model for one of their female figures. 


MEMOIR OF DR. 


AUTHOR OF THE 


It has been suggested that some account, however 
slight and imperfect, of an author who has added 
so important a contribution to Scottish national 
literature as the Diertonary of the Languave, and 
who Jong occupied a prominent and honourable 

ition in the literary society of Scotland, may not 
only be welcome to the public at large, but) pecu- 
liarlvacceptable to those who possess his great work, 
In furtherance of such a design, Dr. Jamieson has 
fortunately left valuable materials, of which, by 
the kindness of the survivors of his family, we have 
heen allowed the use. 

Towards the close of his long, and perpetually 
active COUTS®e, the Doctor so far vielded to the eli- 
treaties of his friends as to throw together rather 
copious memoranda ‘of the principal occurrences 
of his public and literary history. These, which 
fll upwards of two hundred closely-written folio 
pawes, he has entitled * Recollections of mV Past 
Life.’ They are written with perfect simplicity, 
in a reflective spirit, and often with considerable 
vraphic foree, The memoranda are, however, 


SCOTTISH 


This was an orphan whom the artist had adopted—y;. 
sole confidante—his sole assistant. She watelied ey ry 
question we put with a jealous alacrity, as if ‘itunenas 
like) she feared that her master’s simplici Ity night a 
him to utter the secret her wit knew how to conceal, 
Herr Liepmann has the softest German voice that eve, 
spoke to me. A thin and flaxen moustache upon his 
upper lip added to his appearance of bad health. This 
he said, was largely owing to the hard labour r which 
he had undergone to ke ep life and soul togeth: . Whil 
he was making his experiments. Originally 4 NP very 
successful painter, he had been for years gary by : 
notion of his invention; and, in spite of the laughter: aw 
want of sympathy of all to whom he had woe n of j 
had gone on studying the picture inthe Museum <ele, od 
as his first experiment till he had brought it away. +, 
quote his own words, “ hair by hair;” and arranging } 
process—working half the night the while as a may. 
facturer of sealing-wax, to gain time and groschey +, 
bring his plans to maturity. I have never seey ; ny 01 
freer from the conceit and self-assertion so often ey id 
in inventors. ile listened to every objection as to per. 
manence, universal practicability, &e. &e., 48 me ekly as 
if he had never thought of such things before. 
To close the visit, we had the King’s letter brought out, 
which had bestowed upon the inventor an honorarinyp, 
amounting to some £20 of English money, with many 
flattering expressions of admiration and protection, 
Since then the art has made great progress : the sue. 
cessful reproduction of a second subject, after a eabine: 
picture by Mieris, has assured the discoverer that his 
invention is not limited, as many declared it must be, to 
freely-touched subjects on a large scale. Notice and 


honours have flowed in upon him; but | am mistaken if 


he be not too yood a German to have become other than 
the same simple, unprofessing, uncourtier-like man as | 
saw in the Alexander-sirasse. 


We have gone perhaps too far with our agreeable 
travelling companion; yet so delightful are th 
ziz-zag rambles, that we do our readers kindnes 

advising them to follow at greater length tl 
self-same course, 


JAMIESON. 
DICTIONARY. 


thrown together without much regard to ar- 
rangement, or, save at the outset, to the order of 
time; but they are pregnant with matter. “ They 
are meant,’ to use the Doctor's own language. 
“after Tam called from this transitory scene, t 
wratify surviving friends who may wish. satisfac- 
tion on facts and dates, which could not otherwis 
he obtained ;” and he affectingly adds,—* This now 

appre ars the more necessary, for pre venting mistakes 
at least; as it has pleased the Supreme and All- 
Wise Disposer of my lot lately to remove all thos 
of my fi unily who might have had it in their power, 
or been most qualified to communic ate such infor- 
mation after my decease.’ 

These Reminiscences were written shortly after 
their venerable author had lost the last of four 0" 
of the five sons whom he had seen long established, 
with credit and honour, in their respective profes 
sions ; and when he was himself in his se sventy-sixth 
year: vet they bear no mark of decaying poweF: 
not even in the h: andwriting, which is remarkabl} 
clear and distinct. For at least sixty of thos 
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years. Dr. Jamieson had been an intelligent obser- 
yer of What was going on around him; and, for 
upwards of fiftv of them, he had mingled more 
constantly and largely in the different grades of 
Scottish society than any other individual of his 
age whom we can name. His range was from the 
humble manse of the Seceder pastor, or the vet 
more humble fire-side of the cottar, to the drawing- 
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noms of nobility; and through all the interme- | 


diate links of the literary, the religious, and the 
professional circles of Scotland, His acquaintance 
among those aristocratic Scottish families who have 
heen distinguished by their regard for the national 
literature, and for the encouragement of men of 
letters, Was, from an early period of his life, exten- 
sive; and in his frequent residences in London, he 
appears to have seen more or less of almost every 
eminent individual of the age. His reminiscences 
thus afford a rich fund of anecdote, and many char- 
acteristic traits of remarkable individuals, which, 


we trust, will not be wholly lost to the world; 
though we regret that our limited space allows | 


us to inake but scanty use even of what is required 
to elucidate our immediate subject,—the author 
of “The Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language.” 


. . ‘ 
Joun Jameson was born in the city of Glasgow 


on the 8d March, 1759.  Ulis father, Mr. John 


Jameson, was the pastor of one of the two Seceder | 


congregations which were then established in that 
town. His mother’s name was Cleland. 


the daughter of Mr. Cleland of Edinburgh, a man | 


who seems to have enjoyed the friendship of the 
more distinguished of the clergymen of the city, and 
who had married Rachel, the daughter of the Rev. 
Rohert Bruce of Garlet, son of the second brother of 
Bruce of Kennet. This reverend person, the great- 
crandfather of Dr. Jamieson, suffered persecution 
+a Presbyterian minister during the troubles of 
‘otlind. Dr. Jamieson’s paternal grandfather, 
William Jameson, was the farmer of Hill House, 

ir Linlitheow, in West Lothian. His eldest 
nele was a writer in Linlithgow; and his father, 
from his profession, must have received a univer- 
‘ity edueations but all the family of Hill House 
em to have had a tineture of letters; and ina 
copy of Virgil, of date 1688, which the Doctor re- 
‘ained as a kind of heir-loom, the names of each of 
sens were entered, followed by a Latin in- 
cription, He imagines that the Jamesons from 
“hom he was descended, may have come originally 
‘ton Caithness, an hypothesis borne out by Sir 
Robert (rordon’s History of the Family of Suther- 
ind ; and Mr, Jameson, a writer in Alloa, informed 
‘im that some centuries avo, three brothers of the 
“me had come from the north: of whom one 
“tlel on the north side, and two on the south side 
© Ge Forth. However this may be, his more im- 
. “te ancestor, his grandfather, was a respectable 
“Tmer, and related to some of the smaller lairds of 
county, and to the wealthy merchants of the 
; n flourishing commercial town of Borrowstoun- 
— The Doctor, who was tenacious of blood- 
rage mship to the extremity of the old Sceottish 
“MOY feeling for reckoning kindred, thus counted 
‘, through both father and mother, with a far- 
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spread and highly respectable connexion. In early 
life, for some reason which he merely describes as 
puerile, instead of following the orthography of his 
ancestors, and of his own father, he adopted the 
different spelling of Jam#eson, which it was judged 
best that he should retain, as he had in this manner 
subscribed his marriage-contract and other docu- 
ments; but he made his family adopt the original 
name of Jameson. 

One of the most remarkable facts connected with 
the family is, that the father and grandfather of 
two Seceder ministers had been a strict Scottish 
Episcopalian. This fact Dr. Jamieson learned, 
when advanced in life, from his friend, Sir Alex- 
ander Seton, when the baronet was eighty vears of 
age. When a boy, Sir Robert remembered Wil- 
liam Jameson of Hill House as the only church- 
warden of his uncle, then vicar of Riccarton, and as 
being peculiarly zealous to maintain the sanctity 
of the purlieus of the chapel. Dr. Jamieson be- 
lieves, that in the common detestation of prelacy 
which prevailed in Scotland, his father was actually 
ashamed to confess this family degradation: for he 
never could learn from him of what religion his 
grandfather had been. 

The subject of this notice, to use his own words, 
which we wish we could adopt throughout, ** never 
enjovedthe benefit of regular instruction inthe Eng- 
lish language. ‘ My good father,” he says, * had 
the common prejudice of our nation against what 
was then called * hnappiw’ English?” We accord- 
ingly placed the future lexicographer with a poor, 
useless creature named Macnoir, who on Sundays 
officiated as his own precentor; and principally, it 
would seem, for the kind purpose of encouraging 
other parents to send their children to the same 
Whatever Macnoir’s musical talents may 
have been, he was no English scholar; and his 
most celebrated pupil remarks—* This, some good- 
humoured friend may be apt to say, was a pretty 
early initiation into that partiality for the Scottish 
language which the writer has eventually display- 
ed,” 

After this imperfect course of elementary instruc- 
tion, he was, according to a practice not yet wholly 
exploded in Scotland, where the English language 
is often left to shift for itself, sent, in his seventh 
vear, to the first class of the grammar-school of 
Glasgow, then taught by Mr. William Bald, a 
teacher quite of those times; a man of great hu- 
mour, and aboon companion, but suspected, on good 
grounds, of partiality towards the sons of men of 
rank, or of those wealthy citizens who occasionally 
gave him a good dinner, and made liberal Candle- 
mas Offerings. These Annual Benevolences long 
remained a degradation to the Seottish school- 
master, and a detriment to the scholars. Young 
Jamieson’s master received the customary dona- 
tion on Candlemas Day, ex cathedra. “On the 
receipt of the donation of each scholar,” his pupil 
relates, that “he proclaimed to the aggregate classes, 
in language perfectly intelligible to every one who 
heard it, the relative value of each gift. He who 
was of an inferior rank, or whose parents, perhaps, 
put a higher value on money than others did, on 
presenting half-a-crown—which I believe was the 


school. 
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with the wish expressed by the Latin term Vicat. 
If the sum amounted to a crown, he received, in 


return, the more honourable salutation, Floreat,— | 


as being one who deserved to rise or prosper in the 
world, But if the colour of gold gladdened the 
eve of the teacher, he exclaimed, with greater 
spirit than in any of the former instances, Virat 
floreatque!—as intimating that the liberal donor 
merited not only to Zire but to flourish.” By this 
teacher, the son of the not rich Seceder minister 
Was treated so S unjustly,” that his father took him 
away at the end of the first vear. Mr. Bald after- 
wards attempted iW apologize for his elaring in- 
justice to the boy, by owning that he had a claim 
to che highest place and the first prize, but that as 
there was a high bet depending on the head of his 
vivel in the class, he so manceuvred that the prize 
should be carried off by the dunce! Young Jamie- 
rons father does not appear to have been influenced 


minimuin—was conzratulated, often in a low tone, | and to the utter astonishment of the bby—« Read 


| 


by paternal weakness or vanity on this occasion, | 
Other parents had shared his feelings; and the class | 


which, in the first vear, contained above seventy, in 
the second fell off to twenty-four. The boy was then 
placed under a private teacher named Selkirk, who 
is described as a worthy man, and with whom, in 


two years, and by the unremitting care of his father | 1 
in his class, which was often a scene of the wildest 
disorder, and the Professor a laughing-stock to the 


at home, he made such progress, that he was deemed 
fit toenter the first “ifumanity,” or Latin class, 
in the University of Glasgow. 
his *ever-venerated parent” for improperly hur- 
rving on his education ; justly remarking, that he 
“did not sufficiently reflect on the almost invari- 
able character of a youthful mind not altogether 
obtuse; that though impressions seem to be vividly 
received, they are frequently superficial, and give 
place to others that succeed them, which although 
epparently received with equal readiness, often 
exclude those that have preceded them.” He con- 
tinues, “blush when [ recollect that I was only 
nine years of age when [entered the Humanity 
class.” The professor was the Rev. George Muir- 
head, of whom lis pupil entertained the most 
affectionate recollection, and an “indelible venera- 
tion.’ The Doctor’s reminiscences contain a rich 
inine of anecdote and of characteristic traits of the 
professors, and of the clergy of Glasgow and its 
neighbourhood, in those primitive days ; and also 
of the “old-world” gossip of his Alma Mater. Muir- 
head was himselfia character; and though something 
of a pedant, an enthusiastic scholar, He entered 
with his whole soul into the business of his class. 
Classical reading, but above all, Virgi/, was his 
passion, While a country minister, he had, it was 
said, purchased a piece of ground to improve in 
the way prescribed hy the * Georgics,” which SVs- 
tem of husbandry produced the most natural con- 
Onee that young Jamieson wished to 
borrow an amusing, though still a Latin book, from 


sequences, 


the library belonging to the class, Muirhead ad- | 


dressed him with considerable sternness— 
* John! why would you Waste your time on 
books of that kind?” 


He gently blames | 
called nothing else. 
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Virgil, sir; read him night and day—read hin 
eternally!” 

His own copy of Virgil was as black and wel]. 
thuinbed as the breviary of any Irish priest. The 
other professors were glad when the Sess‘on closed, 
that they might either be off in every direction 
whither inclination led, or left at leisure for any 
favourite study or pursuit; but “ good old George 
never left the college, and seemed to have no enjoy- 
ment save in stalking like a ghost through the 
courts and piazzas, solitarily occupying the scenes 
in which all his earthly delight was concentrated,” 
This original boarded with the celebrated brothers 
Foulis, who, as Printers to the University, were 
allowed a house within its precincts. 
ous fact, mentioned by Dr. Jainieson, that the 
tvpes, by which they produced such beautiful spe- 
cimens of typography, were cast by Dr. Wilson, 
then the Professor of Astronomy in the college. 

During his second yevr at the Latin class, young 
Jamieson also attended the first Greek class, which 
was then taught by Dr. James Moor, the well- 
known author of the Greek Grammar which bears 
his name. Though a man of talents, he was a very 
inferior teacher to Muirhead. His habits were 
irregular and dissipated; and he lost all authority 


It isa cnri- 


children ; for if of Jamieson’s age, they can be 
To Jamieson the course was, 
he says, “almost entirely lost,” and he also con- 
tractedidle and trifling habits. Though his teacher's 
words eloquently told hin of the beauty and ele- 
gance of the Greek language, the teacher’s ex- 
ample rendered a boy of eleven, fond of play, 
indifferent to regular application or study. If 
Dr. Moor himself forgot what lessons he had given 
out, it was not to be supposed that his juvenile 
students would rigidly remember them. 

So early in life as this period, the future anti- 
quary was beginning to discover a taste for old 
coins, and other curious objects, on which he ex- 
pended his pocket-money, and also a vein for 
poetry. Both predilections were congenial to those 
of the dissipated Professor, with whom Jamieson 
became so far a favourite, that he kindly explained 


| the coins the boy brought to him, and would show 


him his own valuable collection, acquired while 
Moor had travelled with the unfortunate Earl of 
Kilmarnock. In short, under Moor, his pupil 
seems to have made progress in everything savé 
his proper business, the Greek language, which he 
regretted during the whole of his life. His boyish 
negligence was partly to be ascribed to the ill 
health of his father, who had been struck with 
palsy, and who subsequently sustained no fewer 
than eighteen shocks. Deeply and repeatedly does 
the Doctor, in his recollections, regret his idleness 
—precious time trifled away that could never be re- 


called. This regret is, however, oftenest to be fou 


in the mouths of those who, like him, have been 
the most diligent and unremitting in study and iD 


** ’ ‘ ® ° ‘ . . | . 4 
What would you have me to read?” inquired ; business, and who best know the value of time. 


John, witht all luamilicy. 


So early as the time of his attendance of 


When the Professor replied, with great fervour, | prelections of Professor Muirhead, his mind recet¥ 
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that bias which influenced the literary pursuits of 
his after life. “* The Professor,” he says, * not 

satisfied with an explanation of the words of any 

classical passage, Was most anxious to call the at- 

tention of his pupils to the peculiar force of the 

terms that occurred ‘in it; particularly pointing out 

the shades of signification, by which those terms, 

viewed as synonymous, differed from each other. 

This mode of illustration, which, at that time, I 

suspect, was by no means common, had a powerful 

influence in attracting my attention to the classical 

books, and even to the formation of language in 

general, and to it I most probably may ascribe 

that partiality for philological and etymological 

research in which I have ever since had so much 

pleasure. I have yet in my possession some of the 
notes Which I took down either during the elass 

hours or afterwards, from my first attendance on 
the Humanity Class.” 

The precarious state of his father’s health made 
the studies of an only surviving son, already des- 
tined to the ministry, be pushed forward with 
anxious rapidity. The friendly Professor Muir- 
head disapproved and remonstrated ; but there was 
too good reason for the precipitance. His father — 
(as the Doctor mentions) long afterwards informed | 
him, that he was much afraid that, having been 
long a prisoner from complicated disease, he would 
be early taken away; and, as he had nothing to | 
ieave his son, he was most desirous to forward his 
classical and professional education. He was ac- 
cordingly next season sent to the Logic Class, | 
though, as he remarks, ‘a boy of eleven vears of 
age was quite unfit for studying the abstractions of | 
logic and metaphysies.” This year, also, he con- | 
siders “entirely lost,” and that ‘it might be blotted 
out of the calendar of his life.’ A second year 
spent in philosophical studies was emploved to little 
more purpose; and though he now studied under 
the eminent philosopher, Dr. Reid, he had become, 
during his father’s continued illness, too much, he 
‘ays, his own master to make any great progress 
“either in the Intellectual or Moral powers.’” He 
took some pleasure in the study of Mathematics ; | 
but over Algebra, on which he consumed the 
midnight oil, the boy, very naturally, often fell 
asleep. His classical and philosophical studies were | 
certainly begun in very good time; but it is vet 
more surprising to find the Associate Presbytery | 
if Glasgow admitting him as a student of theology 
at the age of fourteen! The Professor of Theology 
‘mong the Seceders at that period was the Rev. 
William Moncrieff of Alloa, the son of one of the 
“ur ministers who had originally Seceded from the 
Church of Scotland, from their hostility to Patron- 
‘ze, and who, consequently, organized the Secession | 
( hureh, Though not, according to his distinguished | 
pupil, a man of extensive erudition, or of great | 
‘epth of understanding, Moncrieff was possessed of | 





Glasgow, (afterwards the founder of the Ander- 
sonian Institution.) for Natural Philosophy; for 
which science he dees not seem to have had much 
taste. While at the Glasgow University, he was 
a member of the different Literary Societies formed 
by the students for mutual improvement. These 
were then the Ee/ectic, the Dialectic, and the Aca- 
demic; and he was successively a member of each 
of them. Their meetings were held in the college 
class-rooms, and were well attended by students 
and visiters. Sometimes the professors graced the 
ingenuous vouths with their presence, as an encour- 
avement to diligence. 

The Doctor relates many beautiful instancesof the 
mutual respect and cordial regard which then sub- 
sisted among the different denominations of the 
clergy of Glasgow, and which was peculiarly mani- 
fested towards his father during his severe and 
protracted illness. Comparing modern times with 
those better days, he says :— 

“If matters go on, as they have done, in our 
highly favoured country for some time past, there 
is reason to fear that as little genuine love will be 
found as there was among the Pharisees, who, 
from sheer influence of party, in a certain sense, 
still ‘loved one another, while they looked on all 
who differed from them in no other light than they 
did on Sadducees. May the God of all Grace give 
a merciful check to this spirit, which is not from 
Him!” 

Dr. Jamieson was himself, throughout the whole 
course of his life, distinguished by a liberal and 
truly Catholic spirit. His friends and intimate 
associates were found among Christians of all de- 
nominations, though he conscientiously held by his 
own opinions. If he ever lacked charity, it appcars 
to have been towards the Unitarians, a fact perhaps 
to be accounted for by his early controversy with 
Macgill and Dr. Priestley. Episcopalians and Ro- 
man Catholics were among his friends, even when 
his position as the young minister of a small, ob- 
scure, and not over-enlightened congregation of 
Seceders, in a country town, made the association 
dangerous to himself with his jealous floek,. 

From his earliest years, Dr. Jamieson seems to 
have had the happy art of making friends of the 
Wise and the worthy, and especially of persons 
distinguished for natural powers of mind, or for 
great literary attainments. He had the no less 
enviable power of retaining the regard he had 
attracted, and of disposing every one with whom 
he came into contact to forward his views, whether 
these were for personal or public objects. A 
really remarkable degree of interest seems to have 
been taken in his prosperity, and in that of his large 
family, at every period of life. From boyhood he 
had been cordially received into what may assuredly 
be called the best society at that period known in 
Scotland,—namely, that of eminent friendly profes- 


f ith . . . . . . 
{ualities even more essential to the fulfilment of | sors, clergymen distinguished by talents and piety, 
“S Important office of training young men in those | and religious families among the ancient gentry. 


Vs ® . és A ss 
¥sto the Secession ministry; and fromthe suavity | 


of 
ma very popular among his students. After at- 
ing Professor Moncrieff for one season at Alloa, 


young J 


amieson attended Professor Anderson in | Lady of Clackmannan,’ 


While comparatively a boy, attending the class of 


his disposition, and the kindness of his manners, | the Rev. William Moncrieff, at Alloa, he frequently 
visited that remarkable relic of the olden time, the 
celebrated Mrs, Bruce of Clackmannan, or “ The 
a3 she was more usually 
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termed : in whose house his grandmother, Rachael | cobites especially disliked. Dr. Jamieson’s Whig ris} 


Bruce, had been a frequent guest two generations 
before. Indeed, the excellent Doctor appears to 
have been, from boyhood to old age,a kind of pet with 
ladies of rank and talent, who were among his most 
zealous friends, anxious in forwarding all his pro- 
jects. The earliest, if not the noblest, of this number 
was the venerable Lady Clackmannan, the widow 
of the representative of the royal lineage of Bruce. 
Dr. Jamieson’s reminiscences of this gentlewoman 
and her * troops of friends,” after the iapse of sixty 


vears, are replete withtouching interest. Clackman- | 


! 
grandinother, Rachael, when a young woman, hai 


been almost as zealous for her peculiar opinions ». 
Mause Headrigg. Whensheandthe rest of hy r family 
chanced to dine at Clackmannan House, she alone 
testified, by keeping her seat while grace ya. 
said, abhorrence of the prelatic superstition under 
which her worthy father had been persecuted, ‘T)y. 
health of * The King” was then generally given, 


without the addition of the proper name : to spare 
ithe delicate consciences of Whigs and Jacobites 


and to keep the latter out of the clutches of the 





nan House wasthen the rendezvous of all who boasted 


of any drop of the blood of the Bruce, or who were | 


Jacobites: and here, consequently, the youthful 
student of theology must have met with much de- 


lightful society. The good old lady’s means were | 


by this time much circumscribed, as the territorial 
property of the family had been greatly impaired ; 
yet she kept a house as open as her heart, and the 
cruise and the barrel failed not. Here Jamieson 
first heard, with distant awe, of the Abyssinian tra- 
veller Bruce, who was of the same stock ; and whom 
he vindicates, by substantial facts, from the charges 
once brought against him by thoughtlessness and 
malignity ; though time has since established his 
veracity beyond a doubt. Old Lady Clackmannan 
is perhaps best known to the world at large from 
the Memoirs of Burns, who, as enthusiastic a Ja- 
cobite as herself, was, it may be remembered, spor- 
tively dubbed knight by her, with the sword of her 
yreat ancestor, Robert the Bruce. According to 
Dr. Jamieson’s recollection of this interesting old 
lady, “she did not appear gifted with much intel- 
lect, but she made up for the want of this by the 
warinth of her affections.” She spoke the broad 
Scotch of her age, and her conversation possessed 
considerable humour and zairetée. She was herself 
a Bruce, of the family of Newton ; and had mar- 
ried Henry, the last representative of the ancient 
Ilouse of Clackmannan. Her brother, then Dr. 
Bruce of Cowden or Crowd nN, ava sweet retirement 
on the banks of the Devon, was grandfather to the 
present Countess of Airley. The whole family 
were keen Jacobites, though the Bruces had also 
in Dr, Jamieson’s ancestor, a Whig or Presbyterian 
branch. Her immediate predecessor, the widow 


of Sir David Bruce of Clackmannan, and the - 
daughter of Mackenzie of Tarbet, in the insurrec- | 


tion of 1715 raised a troop of horse for the ser- 
vice of King James, and rode to Perth at their 
head, with holster pistols before her. For her zeal 
against the Presbyterians and Hanoverians, this lady 
was hicknamed, by the Whiggish parish minister, 
* The de il o the garrison.” ~The Doctor’s ancient 
friend was, if as determined, more womanly in her 
expressions of hostility. One day when she was 
gratifying young Jamieson’s passion for old coins 
and medals by exhibiting her own collection, she 
showed him, among others, a medal of Clementina. 
the daughter of Sobieski, and the consort of the 
first Pretender. While doing this she gave him a 
familiar jog on the arm, as was her frequent prac- 
tice with favourites, saving, “* Mind, mv man, this 
is no Pug !”—in allusion to the nez retroussé of 
Queen Charlotte, a fruitful royal yine whom the Ja- 


‘law. Lady Clackmannan usually gave the toast 
in this ambiguous form, but this zealous youn iqcy 
| always added aloud, * King George.” ‘Vet, thes. 
| differences in polities and religious faith provoked 
| ho resentment, produced no alienation of affection, 
| In recollection of his grandmother’s zeal, Dy. 
| Jamieson tells a good anecdote of a small Highland 
laird, on the banks of Loch Lomond, Grahame of 
| Blairvokie, who, though he had been ov in the $5, 
ventured, after a time, to reappear; and once, 
rather rashly, risked joining a drinking party «i 
military officers in Glasgow. When the toast came 
to him he gave the usual dowhle exntendre, © 7; 
| King’ on which a petulant young officer d- 
manded, * Which king do you mean, Sir/”) “Jj 
there be twa,” replied Blairvokie drily, * ye may 
take your shoiceo’ them.” At a much later period 
of life Dr. Jamieson met at Tyninghain, the seat of 
the Karl of Haddington, (with whom, during 
the life of the Countess, he was a frequent guest,) 
Mr. Livingston, an accomplished gentlemen, « 
well-known Jacobite, and the supposed represei- 
tative of an attainted family. Mr. Livingston 
had been employed by George the IIL. in the deli- 
cate office of breaking off the marriage contracted 
' between the Duke of Sussex and Lady Augusta 
| Murray, a daughter of the family of Dunmore: 
| a marriage, by the way, which Dr Jamieson con- 
| siders solemnly contracted and ** unquestionabl) 
‘lawful and obligatory in the sight of God.” Whei 
Mr. Livingston was presented to their Majesties be- 
fore setting out on his expedition, the Queen, “who 
was not thought to possess a great degree of tact 
or delicacy,” abruptly said, * Livingston, were 
| not you out in the last rebellion?’ He replied, 
with perfect self-possession, “ No. Madam ; and 
may it please your Majesty, the only reason of this 
was, that I was then too young.” The anecdote 
may not be new, but the Doctor heard it frem the 
lips of the actor, whom he greatly admired, and 
who told him other facts, particularly of the de- 
pravity of German Professors, which we should 
_ consider not a little questionable. 
Difference of political and religious opinion has, 
in the days of the old Lady of Clackmannan, ® 
power to sow distrust or beget even the suspieio! 
of treachery among friends and clannish cousid 
Her husband, the last lineal descendantof hisfamily, 
was long compelled to skulk, after the fatal evens 
of 1745, and was known to many of the visite™ 
_ to be concealed in one of the vaults of Clackmanné® 
| Tower. He diedin 1772. His widow lived after his 
| decease for twenty vears, and died at the age of M1, 
leaving the Earl of Elgin and Bruce of Kennet ® 
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contend for the honour of the chieftainship. Lady 
Clackmannan bequeathed the family-tree, which 
hung in her dining saloon, and the two-handed 
sword said to have been wielded by King Robert 
Bruce at Bannockburn, to the Earl of Elgin. When 
Dr, Jamieson was on a visit to the Earl, at Broom- 


hall, a great many vears afterwards, these precious | 


relics, which he so much longed to behold again, 
were with dithculty discovered after a search of 
‘hree days among the other lumber of a garret! 
The Doctor had a personal interest in this search, 
independently of his antiquarian tastes; for he 
wished to see What was said of his great-grand- 
father, Bruce of Garlet, the father of the spirited 
Rachael. <A fine trait is related of the heir ofthat 
property, the brother of this young lady. On the 
death of their father, he made it entirely over to 
her; saving, “it was littleenough for Rachael,’ and, 
likea noble and adventurous young Scot, sought his 
fortunesabroad. He settled in Barbadoes, where he 
made a fortune,and established a flourishing family; 
with whose descendants Dr, Jamieson in after vears 
affectionately counted cousinship., The small atten- 


tion shown by the Earl of Elgin to family relics, | 
gow, and of the eminent Clergy of the meigh- 


s) precious as the sword of the Bruce, led the candid 
Doctor to infer that the stories propagated against 


his lordship, in relation to the manuscripts of Mr. . 
Tweddell, must have been calumnies; and that the | 
papers were much more likely to have been lost or | 


taislaid by the Ambassador, through carelessness, 
than purloined. 
as this inference was, it was not the fact : for the 


eatl long afterwards obtained, and showed Dr. | 


It is proper to say, that probable 


Jamieson proofs that the manuscripts, failing other | 


means, had been sent from Pera to the British Con- 
sul at Smyrna, to be thence forwarded to England, 
long after Lord Elgin had left Constantinople. so 
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too many dependent dissenting ministers. He at 
one time conceived a boyish fancy for studying 
medicine, but gave it up in deference to the wishes 
of his father, who was bent upon seeing him enter 
upon the sacred office to which he had early been 
destined. 

After he had attained the dignity of a student in 
Theology, instead of condescending to resume the 
red gown of the Glasgow student, he repaired to 
Edinburgh to prosecute his studies, and lived, while 
there, in the house of his maternal grandfather, Mr. 
Cleland. Ile here attended the prelections of the 
eminent Dugald Stewart, then but a voung man 
himself, 
a private class ; and was admitted a member of a 


He also studied the Hebrew language in 


Society of Theological Students, who Inet once 
a-week in the class-room of the Hebrew Professor 
in the University. ‘A man of great learning and 
piety, adorned ly singular modesty * was this Pro- 
fessor, who bore the honorary descriptive title — 
or nick-name—of the Rabe Robertson. If ever 
Dr. Jamieson’s reminiscences are given to the 
world, his sketches of the most celebrated of the 
Professors and Ministers of Edinburgh and Glas- 


bourhood of the Jatter city, of whom some were 
great originals, will be perused with interest. In 
these ** Recollections,” will be found the origin of 
many families, that have since risen to fortune and 
station, both in England and Scotland. To us it 
appears that a history of those virtuous and pros- 
perous families, which have in Scotland sprung from 
Beneath the altar’s sacred shade, 
would preve much more interesting, and far more 


, valuable, than any Peerage or Baronetage: dis- 


much for rash and severe judgments in matters of | 


this SOTT. 


jut IY. Jamieson is still but a lad attending the | 


Theological Lectures of Mr. Moncrieff at Alloa, and 
enjoying an occasional holiday at Clackmannan 
House, where his grandmother had gone of vore 3 
or Visiting the Rev. Mr. Randall of Stirling, the 
father of his friend, Dr. Randall Davidson, after- 
wards of Muirhouse. The worthy minister of Stir- 
ling, who was of a much more generous and cordial 
nature than his better-known son, would fain, as a 
friend, have advised the young and active-minded 
student to leave the Secession and direct his views to 


the Established Church, which held out a more in- | 
"une prospect toa vouthof talents ; for such Jamie- | 


wn,even then, must have appeared to strangers. 


But the strong desire of his father, his immediate | 


Connexions in the Secession Church, and every kind- 
ly influence that had hung around his youth, bound 
him to the Secession : though the name of Seceder 
Was still a reproach, provocative of that “dread 


augh” Which a youth bears with diffeulty. The | 
mt Methodists in the darker parts of England were | 


hot ates -° . . 

* treated with more ignominy and scorn, and 
act: a . ° % - 

tual persecution, than the poor Seceders at that 
roeur ? ; ‘ 
be ad. But the young student did not flinch from 
418 Sfaniiar,] . . . wo 

tandard ; nor did he ever repent the sacrifice ; 

thou zh; he Or . . 
bit 7 seems to have felt, and at times almost 
/ . ° ° . . 

‘erly,the peculiar evils which annoy, and harass 





playing, as it must, in every page, the importance 
of education, and of those habits of frugality, 
perseverance, and. self-reliance, which has raised 
so Many of the descendants of the Scottish clergy ‘ 
Established and Dissenting, to eminence and for- 
tune in the highest walks of professional and com- 
mercial life. 

Though so much genuine love and charity were 
displayed in the intercourse of the clergy of Glas- 
vow with their sick brother of the Secession, there 
was, as has been noticed, much contumely to be 
endured by his son, and that of a kind peculiarly 
galling toa young mind. He says, that from his 
very entrance intothe University, he had to struggle 
with the petty persecution of his fellow-students, 
whose malignity was the result of their ignorance. 
Ife was invariably distinguished by a party nick- 
| name, often accompanied by abusive epithets. The 
most virulent in this petty warfare were the Lrish 
_ students, who then came over to the Scottish Uni- 
| versities in great numbers, and who could not suffer 

this new kind of Swaddler to escape their imper- 
tinence. “The worst” of his juvenile persecutors, 
he says, “ were rude and irreligious young Lrish- 
men, whose relations were able to provide for themin 
the Established Church of our sister island. None 
of them knew what the termin Seceder meant, though 
“many a curse they conjoined with it. They only 
| knew that it was some scheme of religion different 
from that which had the protection of the law in this 

country, as well as from that in Ireland, on which 
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alone they could depend for ‘a morsel of bread.” 
Is it surprising that with such Successors to the 
Apostles, the Roman Catholic religion has spread 


in Ireland within the last fifty years, and that Pro- | 


testantism has decayed ? 
During the young student’s residence in Edin- 


burgh, he made many valuable and desirable ac- | 


quaintances, and acquired some useful friends. Of 
this number was the venerable Dr. John Erskine, 
who continued the friend of Jamieson for the 
remainder of his honoured life. Of this excellent 
person, and of the more remarkable of the metropo- 
litan clergy and the leading characters that then fig- 
ured in the religious world, Dr. Jamieson retained a 
vivid recollection; and he has graphically described 
many of them in his Reminiscences. Dr. Erskine 


commanded his veneration and love, but he also , 


felt great respect for the Evangelical Doctor’s Mo- 
derate colleague, the celebrated Principal Robert- 
son, the historian. Robertson was long the leader of 
the Moderate party in the Kirk Courts; and though 
a conscientious Seceder, and one in a manner dedi- 
cated from his birth to the service of the Secession 
Church, young Jamieson, on witnessing the mas- 


terly manner in which Robertson conducted busi- | 


ness in the Church Courts, felt, in his own words, 
“ That if he were to acknowledge any ecclesiastical 
leader, or call any man a master in divine matters, 
he would prefer the Principal in this character to 
any man he had ever seen; for he conducted busi- 
ness with so much dignity and suavity of inanner, 
that those who followed seemed to be led by a 
silken cord. He might cajole, but he never cud- 
gelled his troops.” Of the once popular and cele- 
brated sermons of Dr. Blair, then in their first 
vogue, a minister of the Established Church, an 
intimate friend of young Jamieson’s, whom he de- 
scribes as a man of distinguished abilities, said to 
him, “ There are many heresies of omission in these 
discourses.” 

These “ Recollections” contain some very re- 
markable instances of the arrogance, senseless 
pride, vain-glory, and assumption of clergymen, 
and particularly of those who have risen from the 
lower ranks of society. Dr. Jamieson rightly 
thought, that, although of all professions the cleri- 
cal should be most exempt from vanity, arrogance, 
and spiritual pride, yet it seemed the most readily 
of any to expose the aspirant to the power of those 
odious feelings. 

Dr. Jamieson introduces this subject in refer- 
ring to a plan formed by the Earl of Elgin to 
support the poor of the parish of Dunfermline 
hy a legal assessment, but which was op- 
posed by the senior minister, who would no more, 
says the Doctor, deign to associate in any scheme 


of benevolence with “unhallowed Seceders, Epis- | 


copalians, Independents, or Baptists, than if, in- 
stead of a Presbyterian minister, he had been the 
mitred Abbot of Dunfermline.’ Following out 
this subject, Dr. Jamieson remarks, “* Can that ob- 
servation be well-founded which I have heard a 
thousand times, that of all men, those of an ecclesi- 
astical character are most eager for the possession of 
power. I cannot reasonably be supposed to be pre- 
judiced against what would be called my own cloth ; 


but the experience of all ages, and of all religioys 
professions, seems to give its sanction to the remarl 
however invidious it may appear at first sight - 
and to represent it as an incontrovertible fact, that 
‘the love of power in men invested with a sacred 
character, has, however variously modified or dis. 
cuised, been the origin of by far the greatest part 
of the contentions and calamities which have deso. 
lated civil society. It would give me great plea- 
sure could I, on just grounds, deny the truth of 
this assertion; but I must conscientiously acknow- 
ledge, that were I to do so, | must act against my 
own conviction.” The Doctor, who had seen a 
great deal of the clerical character in all its phases, 
| proceeds to illustrate this opinion by specifie in- 
stances; remarking, “ The greater part of eccle,j- 
astics having sprung from the lower ranks, haye 
| not enjoyed the advantage of such domestic educa- 
tion as could tend to enlarge or liberalize their 
' minds, and, perhaps, from the devotement made of 
them, by parents, to a superior station in society, 
| have been, from their childhood, inflated with the 
_idea of their personal superiority to the other 
members of the family, who are left to drudge on 
_in the same lowly sphere as their fathers. I have 
_known one, the son of a common ploughman, who 
' when yet a mere boy, after he had been, for a few 
'months, attending philosophical prelections at a 
i kind of academy, as pret aratory to theological 
| studies, instead of eating at the same coarse board 
-at which his parents and other relations were wont 
to partake their humble fare, had a small stool 
_—for there was no other alternative—placed for 
_ himself in a corner of the inner apartment, and 
covered with a linen cloth, at which he sat in soli- 
tary dignity. Had he possessed any proper feeling, 
he would have spurned such a distinction; but it 
ministered to his nascent pride, and had, I have no 
doubt, great influence in forming his future char- 
acter of lordly assumption.” 
In this case, as in most others, 
The boy was father to the man; 
but the particular symptoms are of little compara- 
tive consequence. This clergyman, however, af- 
fected to contemn all pretensions to good birth or 
gentle breeding until he married a woman of 
‘family. From that day, his invariable toast, after 
‘dinner, was in honour of the family with which 
he had obtained an alliance; while the paternal 
house which had sacrificed to his pride, and made 
him a scholar and a great man, was, of course, sunk 
| into total oblivion. The case is by no means rare, 
but it is edifying. Dr. Jamieson endeavours & 
‘trace some other causes of this common failing of 
ecclesiastics, and of all persons possessed of spiritual 
superiority, concluding thus :—‘ Many 4 lady 
abbess has been in effect as absolute in her convent 
_as Catherine the Empress of Russia on her throne. 
'No temptation or ambition is so strong as that 
of enthralling or subjugating Mind. All other 
kinds of tyranny and power are poor and vulgar 
| the comparison. Dr. Jamieson continues,—* Tomen 
bearing a spiritual character, the temptation has 
| beenstrong ; because as religion respectsan unknown 
| state, a greater opportunity has been afforded them 
‘of working upon the fears of the bulk of mank 


| 
| 
| 
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than that arising from the influence of fear in regard © flocks. 


to objects within the grasp of their senses; and 


nothing that is merely temporal can have the same | 


influence in subjugating the mind, as a firm belief, 
that the individual who lays claim to this power 
holds in his hands the keys of the eternal world.” 

After attending the Theological class for six 
wssions, the candidate for the ministry was, at the 
age of twenty, appointed by the Synod to be taken 
on trials for license; and in July 1779, he was 
licensed by the Presbytery of Glasgow. In the 
Secession Church, the moment that a young man 
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This clergyman belonged to a class of 
Moderates which has for ever passed away. He 
went out daily with his dog and gun, and often 
stepping into the cottage, surprised the Seceder 
preacher poring over his next Sabbath day’s dis- 
course. The Doctor narrates: “ He often found 
me writing, and when I told him I was studying 
a sermon or a lecture, he laughed at my diligence ; 


_asking me if I had no old discourses; and assuring 


obtains license, he is kept on hard duty, receiving | 


regular appointments to preach within the bounds 


of the presbytery for every Sunday in the year. | 


This would seem a most important part of the 
training for the regular ministry ; though, by it, 
much time may not be allowed for the prepara- 
tion of sermons, between the period when the 
licentiates close their public theological studies, and 
commence their itinerancy. In the district in which 
Jamieson’s duties lay, there were at the time many 
vacancies, and also the germs of new congrega- 
tions; and the scenes of his labours on successive 
Sabbaths lay often far apart. His first appearance 
asa preacher was at Clonmell in Carrick in Ayr- 
shire, then a very dreary and poor place. From 
the first he seems to have been popular, and this 
mall isolated congregation wished to obtain the 
young preacher as their pastor; but to this he gave 
no encouragement, deeming it his duty to leave 
sich matters to the regular authorities, applied to 
through the forms usual upon such occasions. His 
next appointment was to the Isle of Bute and 
Cowal,in Argyleshire. The picture which he gives 
of characters and of manners, now more than sixty 
years past, and their contrast with present times, is 
not a little striking. The venerable Doctor, in old 
age, relates, “ I found my situation on this beautiful 
sland very comfortable. The place of preaching 
wasin Rothesay. I lodged at a farm-house in the 
varish of Kingarth; and I never met with more 
kindness from any man than from , the 
minister of the parish.” This was notat all in accor- 
lance with the Doctor’s subsequent experiences of 
the Established ministers in other parishes, and par- 
ticularly when he came to be settled in Forfar. A 
nephew of the minister of Kingarth had written 
from Glasgow, apprizing him of the young Seceder 
jreacher’s invasion of his parish, and recommending 
the encroacher to his kindness. The Doctor con- 
“nues, “I hadnosooner taken up my residence than 
Ne came to call for me, and urged me in the most 
“renuous manner to come to his manse. When 
l expressed my sense of his great kindness, declin- 
Ng tO receive the benefit of it, as delicately as I 
‘uld, he told me that if I persisted in my refusal, 
‘e would attribute it solely to bigotry; as he sup- 
based, 1 could have no other reason for pre- 
‘tring the accommodation of a cottage to that of 
ri house, save my unwillingness to reside under 
“e roof of a kirk minister.” To convince him of 
“ reverse, the young Seceder finally agreed to 
= se night at the manse; a proceeding pro- 
Y somewhat hazardous, from the jealousy of 
"eh intereourse sometimes felt by the dissenting 
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me that they would do perfectly well in Bute. ‘I 
have been so many years in this parish, (I forget 
how many he specified,) and I never had more 
than four sermons. I go through them every 
month. All that I do is to change the texts; and 
Ido not believe that any of my hearers, except 
blind Darid, observes that they are still the same.’ 
One day he said to me, * If you were settled you 
would visit your congregation, | suppose. ‘I 
would certainly reckon it my duty,’ I replied. 
‘Well, he rejoined, ‘1 visit all my parish every 
year; but not just in the way you would take. 
You'll be for giving them a long exhortation and 
a prayer; that’s no? my way. I divide my whole 
parish into three districts; and visit them on three 
different days. I intimate from the pulpit, that 
on such a day IT expect such a quarter to attend at 
a certain hour at the public-house of the e/achan ; 
and I give them a gude pot-full of kail, and a ream- 
ing bowl of punch, and send them a’ Aame very 
happy. Ill be bound for’t, if ye would take my 
way, your folks would like it far better than your 
dry kind of visits.’ 

‘1 found it impossible,” the Doctor proceeds, “to 
reason with this man; for although he never lost 
his temper at anything [ said, it made no impres- 
sion on him, for he tried to turn it all into a joke. 
Being a good deal shocked at his undisguised de- 
nial of some fundamental articles of the Christian 
faith, I took the liberty to ask him, ‘ If you hold 
such sentiments, how could you, as an honest man, 
subscribe the ‘Confession of Faith? ‘I never 
did,’ said he to this. I replied, ‘I always under- 
stood that no man could receive ordination in the 
Church of Scotland without subscribing this.’ 
‘That is the usual way,’ he said ; ‘ but as [ had a 
dissenting congregation in the north of England 
before receiving the presentation to this parish, I 
was ordained by the Class or Presbytery of that 
district, who did not require this formality... . 
I had a deep feeling for this man ; for his 
natural dispositions were singularly amiable. He 
told ine without the slightest portion of ill humour, 
that almost all his congregation had left him, and 
walked, some of them, six miles to hear me preach.” 
The Doctor relates some beautiful instances of this 
gentleman’s pure and hidden benevolence and kind- 
ness of heart, and concludes, “I never can recall 
the memory of this benevolent man without very 
deep regret; because, notwithstanding his amiable 
qualities, he left on the hearts of those who were 
the most attached to him, the painful apprehen- 
sion that ‘ one thing was lacking, and this the one 
thing supereminently needful.’ ” 

He passed over to Cowal in the depth of a se- 
vere winter, and was received in a wretched smoky 
hovel, without even glase to the aperture through 
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which light was received, and in which he had to | plied, as it is termed, from Sabbath to Sabbath wit) 
eat, sleep, and study. These were not the palmy | young probationers and others. 


| 


days of the Secession Church, whose followers have | Three calls were at the same time subscribed ¢,,, 


now reared comfortable, and often handsome edifices | the popular young preacher: from Forfar, jy). 
for worship in every district of Scotland, and pro- | dee, and Perth, where he was wanted as a secsy,j 
vided liberally for the subsistence of their ministers. | or collegiate minister. The congregation of [yy. 
The young preacher was submitting most chris- dee was large and comparatively wealthy, by; 
tianly or philosophically to dire necessity, when | the call was not unanimous ;—some of the elo; 
he received a kind invitation from an ancient lady | members fancying the “ fair-haired lad in the y;\,j;, 
to take up his abode in the mansion of Achayuillin, jockey coat” too “modish” for a douce Secedey 
then, with the estate, belonging to a family of the minister. He states himself, “I have lived 4, 
name of Campbell, though it has long since changed | see two distinct eras in our section of the Chureh, 
its fine Celtic appellation with its proprietor, and | When I was licensed, it was objected, even hy 
become the modern Castle Towart of Mr. Kirkman | some ministers, that I had too much of the 
Finlay. There the stranger was treated with the English accent; and that, unless I changed my 
hospitality which characterized the country and | mode of speaking, I would never get a chureh in che 
the period, The master of the house was then in | Secession. In a little more than half a centary | 
America with his regiment; for the war still raged: | found that, with the young generation, I was no; 
but his mother did the honours of his house; and | fashionable enough.” 
some of the younger inmates even accompanied the — However the ecclesiastical courts of the Seces. 
preacher to his romantic place of worship. It | sion Church may manage such matters now, ther 
might have been that of the Druids, once so well | seems to have been a good deal of intrigue and 
known in the same locality. “ It was,” says the jesuitry employed in those days in the settlement 
Doctor, “in the open air, on the side of a rivulet, of their younger clergy. In affecting to consult 
the congregation being assembled on a slight accli- the popular voice, and the advantage of the respee- 
vity, at the bottom of which it ran. I stoodin the tive congregations, they in fact managed to please 
hollow, having a large moor-stone for my pedestal, themselves, and to keep backa popularrival. Either 
the ground being covered with a pretty deep layer , Dundee, or the second charge in Perth, would have 
of snow, which had fallen in the night. For my ‘been a much more agreeable and advantageous 
canopy I had a pair of blankets stretched on two | appointment for Mr. Jamieson: but the Synod 
poles. The situation was sufficiently romantic; | allotted him to the small, poor, and ill-organized 
for, besides the circumstances already mentioned, ' congregation of Forfar, which, with difficulty, 
the sea flowed behind, and the mountains of Ar- | managed to give him an uncertain stipend of fifty 
gyleshire terminated the prospect before. Notwith- | pounds a-year. The prospect was not dazzling. 
standing the severity of the weather, I never ad- | Having lived in towns, and among the better 
dressed a more sedate auditory, nor one apparently | classes, he had some idea of what fifty pounds 
inore devout.” was; and he saw that he had here no rational 
In the beginning of 1780, Mr. Jamieson wasap- | prospect of being able to maintain a family: he 
pointed by the Associate Synod (the Supreme | had also seen the difficulties of his father’s family, 
Court of the Secession) to itinerate in Perthshire with nearly double this amount of stipend. A 
and that district. After preaching for several Sab- man of less energy, though with equal abilities, 
baths in Dundee, in which there was then a va- | must have sucecumbed,—would, indeed, have been 
cancy, he made so favourable an impression that entirely lost in such a locality and position. He 
the congregation agreed (but not unanimously) to | naturally felt hurt at the conduct of the Synod, 
give him acall to be their pastor. But Forfar, his | though that venerable body might, after all, on 
next preaching-station, was to be his resting-place | public grounds, be justified in preferring the good 
for many years, an ungenial and dreary sojourn. | of their Church to the worldly advantage of an 
To Forfar he was then, of course, a total stran- | individual. In appointing a young, popular, 
ger; and in old age he touchingly relates :— | active, and able man to a new locality, and § 
* Though I were to live much longer than I | congregation still in a great measure to be formed, 
have done since that time, I shall never forget | they certainly acted with true policy, as spiritual 
the feeling I had in crossing the rising-ground, | rulers, in leaving Perth and Dundee, which wer 
where I first had a view of this place. I had never | safe, to take their chance with inferior candidates. 
seen any part of the country before. The day | The event justified their reasoning, whatever of 
was cold, the aspect of the country dreary and | individual hardship it might have inflicted on their 
bleak, and it was partly covered with snow. It | young brother. 
seemed to abound with mosses, which gave a deso- | For many years Mr. Jamieson maintained a har 
late appearance to the whole valley under my eye. | but manful struggle in Forfar, which place he wert 
I paused for a moment, and a pang struck through | never to have liked. In the meanwhile, thoug" 
iny heart, while the mortifying query oceurred— | chagrined by the conduct, and above all by the 
* What if this gloomy place should be the bounds | finesse, of his spiritual superiors, he piously f 
of my habitation?’ And it was the will of the Al- | signed “his lot into the hands of the All- Wise Di 
mighty that it should be so.” | poser of events ;” in the assurance which follow 
The congregation of Forfar was at that time but | him through his long life, “that his gracious Mss 
newly formed, and had never yet had any regular | ter would provide for his wants in the way" 
minister, being, by orders of the Presbytery, sup- | was best.” The matter had too its bright side. . 
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yas affectionately, nay anxiously wished for by the 


shole of this poor congregation: and his father, | 


though naturally disappointed that his son had 


igen sent to what seemed the worst of the three 


es that had given him a Call, consoled himself 


iy reflecting, that though only two persons had 


jssented from his own appointment to Glasgow, 
they, a8 long as they lived, had been thorns in his 
side. 

The abstract principle of Voluntaryism is per- 
fect; but in this imperfect state of being there 
ertainly may arise many impediments to its happy 
operation in ordinary practice. 

Nothing could seem more ungenial, not to say 
moreuncomfortable and gloomy, than the condition, 
on his first coming to Forfar, of the young minis- 
ter, accustomed to urbane society. 
tion consisted of wholly uneducated people, with 


ilis congrega- 
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wout formally to introduce me to his most honour- 
able guests, from whom, if residents in the country, 
I generally received an invitation to visit them. 
Thus, from his influence, I, who came to the coun- 
try as a stranger—who had not a single relation 
in it, and who was treated as an alien in the place 
of my residence, and looked on as a thing unknown 


in society; who was viewed by the bulk of those 


around me asa blind bigot or ignorant enthusiast— 


gradually came to be considered as one not alto- 


gether unfit for friendly intercourse. 
been blind indeed, had I not seen the beneficent 


I must have 


operation of Providence in opening up my way to 


The “ respectable” part of the town’s-people, as, | 


by courtesy, the upper-classes are exclusively | 


called in such small places, ‘* seemed,” he says, 
“to avoid me as if I had been a wild beast ;” 
and the Established minister presented a com- 
plete contrast to the kind-hearted, though hetero- 
dox buck-parson of the Isle of Bute. He hated 
all dissent and Dissenters, but particularly those 


felow;” and the Episcopalian clergyman of the 
pace was not treated with greaterceremony. He, 
however, affected to regard them both as his pa- 
rishioners—two of those under his pastoral care! 
Seeders in Forfar were then, as a body, as 


external respectability.” 


Energy and talents were not wanting to improve 


thisopening. A further strong stimulus to exertion 
was soon supplied, and perseverance and industry 
brought, in due time, their own rich reward,— 
whom he could maintain little social intercourse, | 


But 





first, one more anecdote of the admirable Dempster. 
He was generally considered of the Whig party, 
as all Members of Parliament then were, who 
usually voted with Charles Fox and against Mr. 
Pitt. 
London, which was eight years after he had been 
settled at Forfar, he chanced to dine with a Whig 
M.P., and the conversation turned on Dempster, 


The first time that Dr. Jamieson was in 


'who, Dr. Jamieson said, was a peculiar favourite 
who had so insolently come into Forfar, and set | 
up a meeting-house under his own nose. His | 
usual name for the Seceder minister was ‘* that 


well as individually, treated with contumely and | 
abuse; represented as hypocrites and Pharisees, | 


who, for a pretence, made long prayers, and were 
actually stoned in the streets. 
ays the Doctor, thought then of the language of 


* T have often,” 


the Apostle Paul,—* [ have fought with wild | 


beasts at Ephesus.” 

Though he was still happy in the society found 
at intervals in the distant respectable families 
which he visited—in Perth and the neighbour- 


with his countrymen on account of his patriotic 
spirit. The Doctor relates, “To my astonishment,” 
he replied, with much frigidity of manner, * We 
do not like him much here.” 
joined I, “for what reason?” 
** because we are never sure what side he is to vote 
on.” 


** May I ask,” sub- 
“Whi,” said he, 


The ill-placed Seceder minister about this time, 


with a fresh stimulus to exertion, received a new 
and great accession of happiness. 
year after coming to Forfar he married, 
seem utter madness for a clergyman of any deno- 
mination with a stipend of fifty pounds a-year to 
think of marriage, but the most prudent considera- 
tions cannot always prevent a young man from fall- 


In about a 
It might 


-inginlove. The young lady who was the object of 


hood, or in the hospitable manse of Longforgan, | 


i the Carse of Gowrie, then a residence com- 
uuing every charm, the first gleam of social 


‘appiness which he enjoyed in his own town, | 


‘ose from making the acquaintance of his ex- 
‘ellent and highly valued friend, Mr. Dempster of 


Dunnichen. The Doctor has but an imperfect recol- | 


ection of how they first met; but he believes that 


‘e waited on Dempster to ask for some franks; and 


- Dempster’s kindness was the first earnest of. 
tod fortune to a deserving and able man sadly | 


‘usplaced. “Of this amiable man,” he says, “I 
Hay justly say, that, all circumstances considered, 


' 


| 
' 


¥as Tore indebted than to any other whom I 


ee with during the whole course 
table = Es was always a welcome guest at his 
_? Whatever was the rank of his visiters. He 
_ ho preference to those who might have been 


posed to consider themselves as exclusively en- 


ti 
tled to the title of clergymen. Others indeed said 


t . 2 as 
© showed an evident partiality to me. He! 


Mr. Jamieson’s attachment, and who proved his 
faithful and beloved partner for more than half a 
century, was Miss Charlotte Watson, the youngest 
daughter of Robert Watson, Esq. of Shielhill, in 
_ Angus-shire, but then residing at Easter Rhynd, in 
Perthshire. 
Mr. Gray, parish minister of Brechin, was dead be- 
fore this time. When a stripling, young Jamieson 
had often heard a friend speak with affectionate 
admiration of the family of Shielhill ; of their re- 
_spectability, hospitality, and regard for religion: a 
quality then almost unknown among the landed 
gentry. He was thus predisposed to esteem and like 
the whole family ; and before coming to Forfar- 
shire he had seen two elder sisters of the young 
lady in his father’s house at Glasgow, when they 
were on an excursion to the West. 


Her mother, the daughter of the Rev 


The apparently imprudent love-match of a very 


young pair, proved a most auspicious union, what- 
ever might be the difficulties with which Mr. and 
Mrs. Jamieson had long to struggle, from a limited 
income and a very numerous family. 


Matters now seemed to brighten in the Seceder 
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manse. Home had new and great attractions, and 
the society of the place and of the country began 
to look with more cordiality or complaisance upon 


the husband of Miss Watson, the daughter of one | 


of themselves, a lady of an old and respectable 
family of their own county, than they might 


ever have felt for the poor Seceder minister, what- | 


ever were his claims and merits. Soon after this 


period Mr. Jamieson began to write for the press, | 


and he continued for forty years a constant and 
even a voluminous writer on many diversified sub- 
jects. His first productions were controversial, 
and connected with his sect. He had indeed written 
verses for Ruddiman’s Weekly Magazine when a 
mere stripling; and he was no contemptible versi- 
fier. 

Krom boyhood he had been fond of antiquities; 
and the neighbourhood of Forfar afforded consider- 
able scope to a local antiquary. He communicated 
the fruits of his early researches, in different papers, 
to the Literary and Antiquarian Society of Perth, 
of which he was amember. Mr. Dempster advised 
him to write a history of the county ; and this gave 
impulse and direction to his researches, though the 
design was never completed. He now began to 
wage war with Macgill of Ayr, whose peculiar 
heresy had been lately broached, and with other 
alleged Socinians. 


of a sound and evangelical minister. 


Before he made his first visit to London, | 


‘ 


which was in 1788-9, Soctntanism Un maskep— 
the title of his examination of Macgill’s work 


—had paved the way for his favourable recep- 


tion. He also carried with him a collection of 
sermons, which were afterwards published under 
the title of “ Sermons on the Heart,” and which 
were warmly received, though his works of this 
sort do not, in general, appear to have yielded much 
profit to the author. 

The introductions of Dr. Erskine and others pro- 
cured for him an extensive acquaintance, particu- 
larly in the religious circles, and among the evan- 


gelical ministers about themetropolis. Theeccentric 


Ryland, the Baptist minister, John Newton, Venn, 
and Cecil, and many other eminent ministers, were 
among his new friends; and he found, besides, anti- 
quarian and literary associates; while Mr. Dempster 
was ever his fast friend. ‘To add to his dignity in 
these town circles, he had just received from the Col- 
lege of New Jersey, in the United States, the honour 
of the degree of Doctor of Divinity, the first honour 


of the sort that had ever been conferred on a} 


Seceder. 


Among other introductions, Dr. Erskine gave | 


him a letter to the pious and benevolent John 
Thornton, whose daughter, the Countess of Leven, 
he had already visited at her own house in Fife- 
shire. 

The abolition of the Slave Trade was at this 
time an absorbing question; and, to aid the good 
cause, the Doctor had, with some care, written a 
poem, entitled “ The Sorrows of Slavery;” the 
publication of which lets out some of the sacred 
mysteries of the Press, A friend in Scotland 


He thus enjoyed some degree | 
of literary reputation, together with the character | 
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of a literary man in London would be of yy 
to the poem or its author; and it was accop. 
_ingly sent to Dr. William Thomson, who had been 
|a parish minister in Perthshire, but who was noy 
| a reviewer in London. To the person who recom. 
_mended Dr. Jamieson’s poem to his good offices, 
Thomson had been under great obligations; and 
| whatever were his other faults, he was gratefy| 
| and friendly; yet the Doctor had afterwards rea. 
_son to wish his poem in other hands. Dr. Thom. 
son was a man of ability and learning, but a regular 
_hacknied London man of letters. He was the author 
of “ Mammoth,” “ The Man in the Moon,” “ Newt, 
Travels,’ Sc. &c., and he conducted the English 
Review, then published by John Murray the First, 
in Fleet Street. Thomson, though a man of great 
powers of mind, united rough manners with much 
warmth of heart. The Doctor relates—“ He took 
his laugh at my expense indeed, but with perfect 
| good humour, particularly ridiculing the fuss | 
| made about the Slave Trade.” ‘“ Why,” said he, 

*¢ you whine about your African slaves: I am more 
| toiled than any slave in the West Indies, in order 
| to make a decent living to myself”... , 
| One evening, on our way home from dining 
_with Mr. Dempster at Knightsbridge, he stopped 
short at an advertising office, saying he had a little 
_ business to do here. How much was I confounded 
when I heard him dictate for the press a pompous 
notice of my arrival, literary plans, &c. &c. When 
_we left the house, I, in pretty strong terms, ex- 
pressed my dissatisfaction at the manner in which 
he had used me. All the apology he made was to 
say— Allow me to tell you, Sir, that you ar 
quite ignorant of the world: a man can never be 
| known in London without puffing. To my certain 
knowledge, Hastings, during the trial, paid for no 
| fewer than ninety-four pufts.” 

Through this person’s recommendation and in- 
fluence, Murray agreed to publish the poem. They 
| sometimes dined with that Bibliopole, and a circle 
of the literary men of the period, and among 
| others the elder D’ Israeli. 

Shortly after Dr. Jamieson had returned to Scot- 
land, he was shocked to find that his Memoirs had 
_been published in the European Magazine, evidently 
with the design to call attention to him as a great 
literary character. In this memoir, his paternal de 
| scent was traced to Jamieson, the eminent Scottish 
| painter ; and with greater truth, in the maternal 
| line, to the still higher lineage of Bruce. Dr. Ja- 

mieson was, as he states, “much galled” by 4 p™ 
| duction which he fancied was calculated to draw 
ridicule upon him; but remonstrance with Thom- 
son, whom he strongly suspected as the author, 
_would only have made matters worse. He after 
| this made repeated visits to the metropolis, where 
| he usually officiated for his friend, Dr. Terment, 
while that gentleman visited his relations m Seut- 
land. On these occasions he extended the circle 
| his acquaintances ; and in London, or the neighbour 
hood, he discovered many of his distant relations 
‘now moving in respectable, or in high life: 

of them, but especially the ladies, ex y 
| friendly, and desirous to forward his views 


had thought that the experience and influence | the individuals to whom he was introdu 
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Granville Sharpe, Mr. Wilberforce, and John_ 


Howard. His Sermonson the Heart became popular, 
snd their fame enlarged the number of the author’s 


friendships in the religious circles of the metro-_ 


‘, Among the kindest of his female cousins 
was Lady Strange, the widow of the celebrated 
engraver, & Very lively and clever woman, retain- 


ing even in advanced life all the warmth of early 


national feeling. When the Doctor, a stranger, | 


made his formal and distant obeisances to this vi- 
vacious Jady, he relates—* The good old lady ran 
up to me with the vivacity of fifteen, and took me 
in her arms, giving me a most affectionate em- 
brace.” Her friendship for him and his family con- 
tinued undiminished to the close of her life. She 
was one of those good women whose heads and 
hearts are continually occupied with plans for serv- 
ing their friends, and promoting their permanent 
interests ; and she had considerable influence. She 


sted that the Doctor should leave the Secession | 


Church, and look for promotion in the Church of 


England; but this idea he rejected, as he had pre- 


viously done that of entering the Established Church 
of Scotland, where the interest of his friends might 
have been of service to him. Yet no one surely had 


ever greater temptation. He had now been for more | 


than a dozen years vegetating in Forfar on the same 
annual pittance originally allowed to him. Here 


sill his greatest solace bevond his own house was | 


the society and steady friendship of Mr. Dempster, 
whe was ever his best and kindest friend. ‘ Many 
a happy day,” he writes, “ have I spent under 
the roof of this benevolent man. We walked to- 
gether ; we rode together ; we fished together ; we 


tok an occasional excursion to examine the re- 


mains of antiquity in the adjacent district. If the 
weather was bad, we found intellectual employ- 
ment in the library, often in tracing the origin 
of our vernacular words in the continental lan- 
guages,” 

The Doctor had not yet projected his great work, 
the Dictionary ; the first idea of which arose acci- 
dentally from the conversation of one of the many 
listinguished persons whom he met at Mr. Demp- 
ser’s residence ; Dunnichen being long the frequent 
rndezvous of not merely the most eminent men of 
‘otland, but of those learned foreigners who from 


considerable warmth, “If that fantast, dchnson, 
had said so, I would have forgiven Aim, because of 
his ignorance or prejudice ; but I cannot make the 
same excuse for you, when you speak in this con- 
temptuous manner of the language of your country, 
which is, in fact, more ancient than the English. 
I have now spent four months in Angus and 
Sutherland, and I have met with between three 
and four hundred words purely Gothic, that were 
never used in Anglo-Saxon. You will admit that 
[ am pretty well acquainted with Gothic. I am 
a Goth; a native of Iceland, the inhabitants of 
which are an unmixed race, who speak the same 
language which their ancestors brought from Nor- 
way a thousand years ago. All or most of these 
words which I have noted down, are familiar to me 
in my native island. If you do not find out the 
sense of some of the terms which strike you as 
singular, send them to me; and | am pretty cer- 
tain I shall be able to explain them to you.” 
Jamieson, to oblige the learned stranger, forthwith 
purchased a two-penny paper book, and began to 
write down all the remarkable or uncouth words 
of the district. From such small beginnings, made 
more than twenty years before any part of the 
work was published, arose his four large quarto 
volumes, and that revolution in opinion as to the 
origin of the Scottish language, and theory of its 
origin, which he has maintained in the learned 
Dissertations which accompany the Dictionary. It 
would not now be easy, we xpprehend, to explain the 
difficulties, discouragements, and privations under 
which that great undertaking was prosecuted for 
a long series of years. The author had now a large 
family to maintain and to educate ; and he was even 


_embarrassed with debts inevitably incurred ; while 


rv bd :_s* "2° | 
ume to time visited the country. This was the learn- 


Grim Thorkelin, Professor of Antiquities in Co- 
yenhagen. Upto this period, Dr. Jamieson had held 
the common opinion, that the Scotch is no language, 


‘at merely a corrupt dialect of the English, or at | 
#astof the Anglo-Saxon. The learned Danish Profes- . 
“rfirst undeceived him, though full convictioncame | 


lardily ; and proved to his satisfaction that there are 
“any words in our national tongue which had never 
sed through the channel of the Anglo-Saxon, 
heen spoken in England. Before leaving Dun- 
weben, Thorkelin requested the Doctor to note 
“wn for him all the singular words used in that 


— consider them; and to give the received 

“ating of each. Jamieson laughed at the request, 

"Ying, “ WI , 2 - 

a iat would you do, Sir, with our vulgar 

‘ : ° . * 

th 3) they are merely corruptions of English ?” 

‘Rorkel; : . * i s 
fKeiln, who spoke English fluently, replied with 





the prospect of remuneration for his labours was 
distant and uncertain. How he and Mrs. Jamieson 
strugeled through their accumulating difficulties, 
might probably have puzzled themselves on look- 
ing back to explain; but he was strong in faith, 
and also active in endeavour. 

On the death of Mr. Adam Gib, Dr. Jamieson 
had received a Call from the Seceder congregation 
of Nicolson Street, Edinburgh, to be their minister. 
But the Synod again opposed both the wishes of 
the congregation, and Dr. Jamieson’s interests and 
obvious advantage, and that, too, at a period when 
his removal to the capital would have been of the 
greatest use to his literary projects, and to the pro- 
fessional education of his elder sons. He very na- 
turally looks back, with some degree of bitterness, 
upon this second frustration of his reasonable hopes 
by the same body; but, as before, he quietly sub- 
mitted. A few more years elapsed, and the person 
(a Mr. Banks) who had been ordained to Mr. 
Gib’s church, went to America; when the Doctor 
was once more unanimously called; and the Synod 
could no longer, in common decency, oppose his 


translation. The change from Forfar to Edinburgh 
Part of the country, no matter how vulgar he might 


was, in every view, a happy and fortunate event. 
His stipend, which in Forfar had been £50 per 
annum, was probably at once quadrupled: he 
was among friends, and in literary society, and had 
every advantage for prosecuting his philological 
and etyinolovicafresearches, Shortly after this he 
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learnt that the Rev. Mr. Boucher, vicar of Epsom, 
was engaged in a work of somewhat similar char- 
acter, and mutual friends advised that the one 
should buy the other off, and obtain his accumu- 
lated materials, for the use of his own work. 


Jamieson liked neither the idea of compromise nor | 
of co-operation; and a debt of national gratitude | 
is owing to him, for having resisted overtures which 


would have degraded the language of Scotland to 
the level of the barbarous provincial dialects of 
England: for in this light Mr. Boucher considered 


the Scottish language, and would have so treated | 


it in his projected Glossary. Yet any reward for 
his labours, however inadequate, must, at that 
period, have been an important consideration with 
the Doctor; and he, at one time, had offered to 
give up his treasures for £250. The friend of the 
vicar of Epsom, the late Bishop Gleig of Stirling, 


had, however, too much knowledge of the value of | 


Jamieson’s labours, and too much conscience to 
permit this sacrifice to be made: so the negotiation 
was ultimately and fortunately broken off; and 
the death of Mr. Boucher, before the publication of 
his work, put an end to the affair, and left the field 
open to our National Lexicographer. It is not as 
inerely patriotic natives of Scotland that we re- 


vard this as a fortunate circumstance, but as the | 
friends of sound literature ; and as prizing yet — 


more highly than the learning displayed, that fund 
of innocent and delightful entertainment and in- 
struction, spread before us in the pages of the 
Scottish Dictionary,—those imperishable records 
of our history, our literature, and our usages, which 
may enable all future generations of our country- 


, ' 
inen and their off-sets in every distant land, to | 


think and feel as ancient Scots; and which will 


keep open for them the treasures of their fathers | 


—the pages of their Burns and Scott ; and of those 
other works which, but for this master-key, would 
soon become sealed books. 

The people of Scotland certainly never took so 


creat an interest in any work that had appeared | 


in their country as in the Dictionary. It was every 


one’s concern: and after the first two volumes had | 


appeared, and set so many thousand minds at work, 
to add to, or endeavour to render more perfect, this 
national monument, the learned author, from the 
palace and the castle to the cottage, found devoted, 
and often able auxiliaries, in completing his great 
design. Among the Scottish nobility who assisted 
him we find Henry duke of Buccleuch, who made 
his factors in the south collect words; Alexander 
duke of Gordon ; the Earl and Countess of Minto; 
the Earl and Countess of Haddington ; Sir Robert 
Liston, who, when he was a vouth, holding the 
plough, had acquired a thorough acquaintance 
with his mother tongue; and a long list of the 
gentry of the country. But this is neither so re- 
markable nor so interesting as another description 
of his auxiliaries. He mentions a common soldier 


in a Scottish militia regiment, then stationed in | 


Ireland, who sent him a list of words, in a letter dis- 
playing great talent. While at Minto House, in Te- 
viotdale, and other places in the south, at which he 


frequently visited, the shepherds of the district were | 


wont to wait upon him with words. The Ettrick 


Shepherd is one of his ordinary authorities jy, his 
‘explanations. He had been intimate with Sir 
| Walter Scott, from about the time that the lat. 
iter was called to the bar; and Scott took th 
| deepest interest in his work, and by his con. 
tributions and advice, repaid the useful SET view 
which Jamieson had rendered him while compl. 
ing the Border Minstrelsy. To that work, besides 
criticism and antiquarian lore, Jamieson contri. 
buted the eldritch ballad of the Water Kelpie, writ. 
_ten in a pure old dialect. Those who could no 
assist him with words, yet circulated his pri spectuses 
and procured subscribers to the work, Through 
the interest and exertions of Lord Glenbervie, the 
duty on the paper for printing the Dictionary 
was remitted, in virtue of a provision, entitling 
the publishers of works on Northern Literature ty 
a drawback on the paper used. Among his friend 
of a later period, none were more zealous than the 
| late Duchess of Sutherland, through whose inter. 
| est or recommendation he was afterwards chosen 
} 


one of the ten Associates of the Royal Literary S. 

ciety, instituted by George the IV. Each Associate 

was entitled to a pension of one hundred guineas, 
The Society, who numbered among its members, 
_Coleridgeand D’ Israeli, fell with George IV., whieh 
occasioned no little disappointment and hari- 
ship to some of the Associates. The fact is unim- 
| portant to Jamieson, save as it brings to lights 
circumstance rare and highly honourable to al 
the parties concerned. Dr. Jamieson had, by this 
time, from advancing age and indifferent health, 
resigned his charge of the Nicolson Street congre- 
| gation ; and his retiring allowance was only £150, 
The recent death of two of his sons in India hai 
dried up another plenteous and grateful source of 
income, and under the peculiar circumstances, li 
felt the sudden withdrawal of the royal bounty, 
which had been imagined by all the Associates, 
| from the terms of the grant, to be given for life. In 
‘these circumstances he entered into a correspon- 
dence with the late Earl Spencer, who, unable te 
| effect any change in the councils of King William 

regarding the pensions, generously and delicately 
| offered to continue the Doctor’s allowance out of his 
_own pocket, and at once sent an order on the hous 
of Sir William Forbes for the first half-year’s pay- 
‘ment. This munificence in a stranger to one hav- 
ing no claim upon him, save as a man of letter 
‘imagined to be placed in difficulties in his old ag 
| by a caprice or an accident, made a deep impres 
sion on the Doctor’s mind; though the offer 
bounty was declined, but with the warmest expr 

sions of gratitude. In his letter to Earl Spencer, 


_he says, “ It was certainly more gratifying to ™ | 


‘feelings to receive a token of royal munificene 
than it would have been to become a debtor to the 

same extent even to my own relations ; yet Tam 

hound to mention, that I have two sons, one # 
advocate at the Scottish Bar, in high practice, th 
other a banker in Havre, who are both able, 82 
| willing, to help me.” And the munificence of the 
earl was respectfully declined. The correspot d 
/about this affair must have left warm feelings” 
mutual respect and satisfaction in the min® © 

both these excellent men; indeed, so mu ” 
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this the case, that Earl Spencer left him, by will, 
, legacy of £100 per annum, as a mark of his 
esteem and respect. In 1833 this pension was 
in Dr. Jajnieson’s case restored through some secret 
court influence ; Karl Grey, then Premier, him- 
elf announcing that he had been placed on his 
Majesty's Civil List for a pension to the amount of 
that which he had lost by the dissolution of the 
Literary Society of George the IV. 

The remainder of his useful and laborious life 
was spent in ease and tranquillity; and indeed 
though a large sharer in the common calamities 
which visit humanity, his share of the blessings 
and enjoyments of life was also great. 
however, the affliction of seeing the greater part of 
his numerous family descend to the grave before 
him; some in infancy and childhood, but others in 
the prime of life and usefulness. Of five sons that 
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He had, | 





autobiography, Dr. Jamieson relates various anec- 

dotes of his intercourse with Scott during their forty 

years’ intimacy :—* One day, if I recollect aright, 
_in September, he and his daughters, Mrs. Lockhart 
and Miss Scott, called for us, urging that we should 
fix a day for dining with him en famille. Both 
Mrs. Jamieson and | tried to decline making any 
engagement; but Sir Walter, saying that he had 
come for this very purpose, added, if [ could not 
fix a day, he would, and that his landau would be 
at our door at a particular hour. Observing still 

some demur on our part, he said that he hoped we 
_would not object to this plan, as it was not in the 
slightest degree inconvenient for him; for that he 
had abundance of servants, and horses that had 
nothing todo. We saw that we could not, without 
hurting his feelings, make any further hesitation. 
On the day agreed, we went to Abbotsford. He 


| 


reached manhood, only one survived him. Three | paid us every possible attention; but I saw he was 
of his sons died in India; two were distinguished | much broken up; and although he did all in his 


in the medical profession. 
military service. 
Jameson an eminent member of the Scottish bar, 
long in lucrative practice, and entitled to look 
forward to the very highest honours of his profes- 


A third was in the _ power to excite his spirits, the exertion seemed tlic 
His second son, Mr. Robert | 


last gleam of the setting sun. . . « « Whenwe 
were on our way home, I said to my wife, * I will 
never see Sir Walter again.’ ” 

And he never did. The last verses, probably, 


sion, died some years before his venerable parent. that Dr. Jamieson ever composed were a tribute 
His surviving family consists of Mr. Farquhar! which he paid to the memory of his old and 


Jameson, now a banker in Paris; Mrs. Mackenzie, 


the wife of Captain Mackenzie of the 21st regi- | 


ment, and several grandchildren. 

In the latter years of his life, Dr. Jameson had 
een liable to bilious attacks, for which he was 
recommended to try the waters of different noted 
Spas in Scotland. From such stations as Pit- 
caithley, the Moffat Wells, or Inverleithen, he 
wasin the habit of making rounds of visits to 
those families of the neighbouring nobility and 
gentry who had been among his earlier friends. 
The banks of the Tweed between Peebles and 
Berwick had ever been to him a more favou- | 
nte and familiar haunt than even the banks | 
f his native Clyde ; and many of the hap- | 
iest days of his latter summers were spent | 
amidst the lovely scenes of “ 'Tweedside,” and | 
unong the friends and relatives which he possessed 
uthat classic district. He had always been fond 
‘ fishing as an amusement; and in the Tweed, | 
‘nd its tributary stream, he socially pursued the | 
“gentle craft,’ almost to the close of life. Of the 
“uses which he had long been in the habit of 
‘siting on 'Tweedside, none seems to have left a 
“ore indelible impression on his memory than | 
Ashestiel, the happy intermediate residence of Sir | 
Walter Scott, whom Dr. Jamieson had first visited | 
«his little cottage at Lasswade, and,—the last | 
* many times, in the lordly halls of Abbotsford, | 

‘Y avery short while before Scott went abroad, | 
“‘er again to return—himself. Dr. Jamieson and | 
“family were living, in the summer of 1830, at | 
“tage which they had taken as a summer re- 
ee in the vicinity of Melrose. They had de- 
med Sir Walter’s repeated invitations, justly 
_-shant at those inconsiderate or impudent 
_— all quarters who daily made in- | 
her de quiet and leisure, and resolved that 

y “oud not add to his annoyance. In his 


illustrious friend, Scott. 

One of the most important public affairs in which 
Dr. Jamieson was ever engaged, was bringing 
_about the union of the two branches of the Seces- 
sion, the Burghers and Anti-burghers. Those only 

who understand the history of these great divisions 
of the Seceders, and their mutual jealousies and 
_dissensions, can appreciate the difficulty and the 
' value of the service of again uniting them, and the 
delicacy, sagacity, and tact which it required. To 
this healing measure, which he had deeply at heart, 
Dr. Jamieson was greatly instrumental. 

Though the Doctor had long and frequently 
complained of bilious and nervous attacks, he 
seems, considering his laborious and often ha- 
rassing life, to have enjoyed up to a great age a 
tolerable measure of health. His “ Recollections,” 
to which he appears to have added from time to time 
as memory restored the more interesting events 
and reminiscences of his earlier years, seem to 
have terminated abruptly in 1836. He died in his 
house in George’s Square, Edinburgh, on the 12th 
July, 1838; universally regretted, esteemed and 
beloved, not more for his learning, piety, and social 
qualities, than as one of the few remaining en- 
deared links which connect Scottish Society with 
the Past. 

Besides the different books which Dr. Jamieson 
edited, such as Barbour’s Bruce, and Blind Harry’s 
Wallace, in two volumes quarto; Slezer’s T'heat- 
rum Scotiv, with a memoir of the author, and other 
works; among the more important of his multi- 
farious original writings are the following :— 


1786. 
The Sorrows of Slavery. A poem. London, 1789. 


Socinianism Unmasked, : ‘ 

Sermons on the Heart, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1790. 

Congal and Fenella. A metrical tale, in two 
parts, . ° ° ° London, 1791, 
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Reply to Dr. Priestley, 2 vols. . ° 
Eternity. A poem, , ; ‘ 
Remarks on Rowland Hill’s Journal, 
The Use of Sacred History, 2 vols. 8vo, 


An Important Trial in the Court of Con- 
science, 12mo, : ‘ . ‘ 


Language, 2 vols. to. —. 
Abridgment of Dictionary, 8vo., ‘ 


Tu western firmament is spread 
With festoons of a mighrty woe ; 
Upon each Alleghany’s head, 
Each forest, and each vale below, 
And o’er each rolling inland sea, 
Is heard a nation’s wail for thee, 
Thou Ruler of a day. 
Hear! chanted by the breezes wild, 
The requiem of freedom’s child ; 
Where circling the northern pole, 
The hurricanes of winter roll, 
Cold’s revelry and sway. 
Hear! wafted on the prairie’s breath, 
The tidings of the patriot’s death, 
A dirge by nature sung ; 
But echoing still the anthem high, 
That burst to freedom, when the cry 
Of independence rung. 
For when that Heaven-born spirit gave 
Her charter from the ocean wave, 
Of Atalanta’s throne, 
And bade America awake, 
(In accents that male empires quake,) 
And arm’d a Washington ; 
The very triumph that she gave, 
Roll’d o’er the ashes of the brave, 
And sadd’ned victory’s swell, 
And though no mighty battle’s breath 
Burst around thy bed of death, 
And bore afar thy knell ; 
Thou honoured brother of the free, 
A nation’s tears are shed for thee! 


Ye potentates of Europe, you 
Of old hereditary sway, 


Edinburgh, 1825. 
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1795. | Historical Account of the Royel Palaces of 


1798. 
1799. 
1802. 


1806. 


An Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish 
Edinburgh, 1808, 


1818. 


An Historical Account of the Ancient Cul- 


dees of Iona, ‘ ; Edinburgh, 1811. 


IIermes Scythicus, or the Radical Affinities 
of the Greek and Latin Languages to the 
Gothic, 8vo, ° ‘ Edinburgh, 1814. | 

Supplement to Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language, 2 vols. Sto, 


Scotland, . ° : Edinburgh, 





Dr. Jamieson had received, at different periods 
literary honours. He was a member of the Sociery 
of Scottish Antiquaries, and long acted as one of jt, 
secretaries. He was a member of the Royal Phy. 
sical Society of Edinburgh; of the American Anti. 
quarian Society of Boston ; and of the Copenhagen 
Society of Northern Literature; and he was 4 
Royal Associate, of the first class, of the Literary 
Society instituted by George IV., while it existed, 
At a comparatively early period of his career he 
received the degree of Doctor in Divinity, with « 
regular diploma from the College of New Jersey, 
in the United States of America. 


LINES 


On tHE Deatu or Wittiam Hexry Harrison, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


By an AMERICAN, 


Who battle holiest truth—if new, 

And not the faith of grandsires—say, 
If all the pageants that have shown 
The picture of an empty throne ; 

Or all the hired peals that ring 
Around the coffin of a king ; 

Or all the mercenary gloom 

Of mourners at a despot’s tomb ; 
Can equal that spontaneous tear? 
Wept o’er a worth to freedom dear, 

As sunlight to the gem ; 

A worth that shed a holier glow, 
Around the patriot hero’s brow 

Than empire's diadem. 

No! though the willows, weeping bend, 

O’er St. Helena’s empty tomb, 
And monarchs dead, a glory lend 

To Russia’s frozen womb. 

Though sepulchres embannered vie 
With columns trophied to the sky, 
And pyramids of marble dare 

To shoot beyond the tides of air, 

To Heaven’s empyreal blue ; 
Though proudest minsters o’er your shrines, 
Are deck’d from farthest India’s mines, 

In fretted gold for you; 

For him a nobler trophy springs, 
(Than decks a dateless line of kiigs, 
Which time can never dim ; 
Till skies wrapt up in doom <hail be, 
Deep in the hearts of millions free, 
Behold the shrine of him! B 


Muay, 1641, 
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AtrnoucH Mr. Campbell may not, in this new | 


work, have added much to his high literary repu- 
sation, he has contributed to English libraries by 
far the best book which has yet appeared, upon 


the fertile subject of that celebrated Italian poet, 
who was, besides, one of the master-spirits—one of 


the potent influences of a memorable period in the 
history of literature and of European civilisation. 
The memoir is unique of its kind. It is written— 
much of it—in the happiest vein of slip-shod ; but 
with justness and often felicity of thought, easy 
mother-wit, and, above all, genial good-nature, and 
marked superiority to cant and pedantry. It is, we 
believe, an axiom among critics, that none but a 
wet should write the life of a poet ; and if this may 
ie taken in the sense of the homelier saying, * Set 
a thief to catch a thief,” it is fit that Mr. Camp- 
hell, himself a great poet, should assume the privi- 
leze of talking of Petrarch, as if he were some- 
thing other than “ Laura’s Lover ;” and though 


CAMPBELU’s LIFE 


still a mere erring man, vet something better than | 
one of the most genial portions of the volumes. It 


that disembodied, dosy abstraction of poesy and ro- 
mance, Which he has generally been considered by 
his sentimental admirers. 

Accident devolved on Campbell the duty of com- 
posing this life. He had undertaken to edit a me- 
oir of Petrarch, written by Archdeacon Coxe, 


OF PETRARCH.* 





-and-easy style, and put the very original gloss of 
common sense upon various matters long held in 
dispute. In this process he has unavoidably strip- 
ped Petrarch of much of the tinsel and buckram 
with which the sickly imaginative have fancied 
it necessary to invest the image of a poet ; lest, 
we presume, the world should not recognise him 
if presented in the common attitudes of humanity. 
He has not veiled the weakness and faults of Pe- 
trarch;: if faults be not too strong a term for the 
imperfections of a man who, in a dark and servile 
age, Was a priest as well as a poet, when the latter 
Was too often either a vagrant troubadour or a pa- 
rasite in the dwellings of the great. But generous 
justice is done to his virtues and finer qualities ; 
to his zeal in the cultivation of letters, his love of 
an independent life, and his fidelity in friendship. 
Boceaccio is, however, perhaps unconsciously, a 
much greater favourite with Mr, Campbell than 
his proper hero; and the chapter which gives an 
outline of the history of that celebrated person is 


is, however, neither stilted nor at all strait-laced. 
Mr. Campbell appears to consider Boceaccio’s re- 
gret, in old age, at the laxity of his early writings, 


-about as unreasonable as Cowper's shame for hav- 


but found it worthless ; and having bestowed some | 


pains and time in preparing himself for his editorial 


duties, on finding editorship a hopeless undertaking, | 


lie assumed the more congenial othice of the poet’s 
biographer, 


This office he has accomplished, not 


tke a ki ‘ 
like a kiln-dried pedant or raker among dry bones, | 


but vet scholarly and wisely ; and with as much 


genuine learning, without its repulsive seeming, as | 


tue reading public are disposed to tolerate in a po- 
pular work, For, it ought to be remembered, that 
the Lives of Poets are no longer composed for the 
cell or the closet, but for the men and women of the 
working-day world. The present work, therefore, 
is To tissue of dissertation on sinall points, with a 
Wondrous parade of learning and authorities. It 
sa resuscitation of one of the leading spirits of 
‘sown time, by a congenial spirit ; belonging to a 
maar higher age. Mr. Campbell here, as in his 
if of Shakspeare, displays edifying indifference 

Many of those small controversies and trivial 
mints which hold inferior authors in bondage : 
While,at the same time, with penetrating judgment, 
and an adroit and master-hand, he seizes those lead- 


| 


Ine > one 3 . . . 
> “rcumstances which bore onthe mind of his hero, | 


” Which were from that vivid mind reflected on the 
eva ” lived. He has neither attempted 
impossible to ar” » where discovery was next to 
writer + 0 = English, or even to an Italian 
to the Paps _ he sought to give new aspects 
familiar “a a erning I etrarch, which are already 
of De Sade nee _— Taking up the narrative 
tnttion, be line Seid tae et cin es 

as told the old story in his own free 


: Two , 
WO volumes oct: ' , 
burn, Humes octavo; cloth — with portraits: Col- 


AN 
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' Laura. 


ing written John Gilpin. 

For a work of any compass, the personal history 
of Petrarch afforded slender materials : and such 
episodes as the life of his friend Boccaccio; bird’s- 
eye views of the state of Italy when Petrarch was 
born to it; sketches of the papal court, and other 
extraneous though not irrelevant matters, form its 
most original and not least valuable portion, The 
great families of Visconti and Colonna were Pe- 
trarch’s patrons ; and he was deeply interested in 
the intestine conflicts which were then the scourge 
of Italy ; the Tribune Rienzi was his friend. All 
this affords scope to the pen of his biographer. A 
visit to Venice naturally introduces Andrea Dan- 
dolo, and a journey to Naples the tragic story of 
Joan of Sicily, whose grand-father, King Robert of 
Naples, was the munificent patron of the poet, and 
decreed to him the laurel crown. 

The period during which Petrarch flourished, 
was fruitful in remarkable men, and momentous 
events ; and Mr. Campbell has done wisely in mak- 
ing his work one which might, with propriety, be 
named, Petrarch, his Times and Contemporartes. t 
is all this; and in so far differs from any former 
memoir, as well as in the grasp of mind, the graceful 
talents and varied acquirements of the author. 

The great event of Petrarch’s life to those who 
number as two to one among the admirers of his 
poetry—the ladies—is his exalted passion for 
Mr. Campbell is neither among the incre- 
dulous, who, like Petrarch’s friend, James Colon- 
na bishop of Lombes, treat this passion as a piece 
of extravagant affectation, a poetical fantasy—or, 
in plain terms, sheer hunbug—if so profane a term 
may ever be used in relation to poet or poctess 
dolorously singing one thing, and saying and think- 
nor vet is our shrewd author 

2T 


je quite the reverse ; 
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f the number who are full and unquestioning be- 
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| 






All this time the Bishop of Lombes still continnea «. 


= ley in what Byron calls the ** wel/-sung woes of | Rome ; and, from time to time, solicited his friend p, 


Laura’s lover.” He imagines that Petrarch may 
have imbibeda suddenand violent passion for Laura, | 
when he first saw her at church, in that ever-famous 
green silk gown embroidered with violets. We 
should, by the way, have some doubts of the sin- 
cerity of Romeo’s sudden love, if he had minutely 
described to Mercutio Juliet’s ball-dress. But Mr. 
Campbell also knows “ that men have died from 
timetotime,and worms have ate them” 
died for love, 
in tolerable comfort for many years; making no 
doubt * woful ballads to his mistress’ eve-brow’— 


vert his passion, but also to amuse himself; made 
court tou the great; wrote as many articles on 
important public affairs as if he had been editor 
of an Avignon Times—and ate, drank, and was, 
in his own way, merry. Nay, though a priest, 
and a bold denouncer of the vices of ecclesiastics— 
a liberty permitted in an age when the clergy 
did not vet need to care much for what was said 
of their bad lives—Laura’s lover had, for a series 
of years, at least one mistress ; and two children 
were bogn to him by her, at distant intervals ; 
which, upon the whole, seems to Jessen the sum 
of the poet’s sorrow and despair to a somewhat 
endurable compass. That Petrarch, young, ima- 
winative, and susceptible, was suddenly smitten with 
the beauty in the green silk gown—an accident 
not so likely, to this particular poet, had she ap- 
peared in green linsey-woolsey—must have been 
true; but as to deep, enduring passion, the love 
that takes possession of the whole being, never to 
depart, that is out of the question, There is, in 
our apprehension, as much sincerity, and more 
inanliness in the flame of Don Quixote for the 
Divine Dulcinea, than in Petrarch’s superannuated 
passion ; and a close resemblance between these 
famous love-passages, though the love of Petrarch 
continues to engross sympathy and reverence, while 


Countenanceis viewed with that overpowering sense 
of the ludicrous which it so naturally excites. So, 
we fear, inthe nineteenthcentury, would the passion 
which has immortalized Petrarch be regarded. The 
world’s heart has by no means grown callous to 
“a tale of true love;” but it now requires that it 
shall bea true love—not a something to write verses 
about. Tt could still stand a few tender youthful 
effusions whether genuine in their inspiration or 
simulated ; but sonnetteering, kept up for forty 
years, and till grey hairs ap peared! Human nature 
has note hangedin i its tenderest deepest feelings; but 
the world could no Jonger stand this kind of the 
fudge poetical. Petrarch’s patron, friend, and con- 
temporary, James Colonna, though at a distance 


from v S 
Avignon, must have been as well acquainted | jeg His soul, he said, was like a fie 


his passion and reason held continual conflict. 


with the checnaten of the poet, the nature of his 
romantic attachment, and of some other of his 


innocent affect: ations, as any one of his biographers ; 
and he 





But we shall, on this moot point, quote 
the Bishop’s words, though we cannot put Mr. 

Campbell's interpretation upon them; 
ourselves ainong the * stupid readers” :— 








| 
f 
| 
| 


—but rarely | 
Ile knows that Laura’s lover lived on | 


trarc h to join him. * Petrarch would have yg}: idly joi: 
says De Sade; * but he was detained at Ay; gu 
by his attachment toJohn Colonna andhis love of Laurg 
a Whimsical junction of detaining causes, in which th. 


me 





fascination of the cardinal may easily be Supposed, to 


have been weaker than that of Laura. In writing to 
our poet, at Avignon, the bishop rallied Petrarch on thy 

imaginary existence of the object of his passion, Some 
stupid readers of the bishop’s letter, in subseque it tine. 
took it into their heads that there was a lite ral pr a 
the prelate’ s jJesting epistle of our poet passion f “ 
Laura being a phantom and a fiction. But, possible ; 

it may be, that the bishop in reality suspected him ty 
exaggerate the flame of his devotion for the two eres: 


~- 


| objects of his idolatry, Lauraand St. Augustine, he writ 
but that he also cultivated letters, travelled, to di- | 


| accusation. 


in a vein of pleasantry that need not be taken for gray 
“ You are befooling us all,” says the pre. 
late, “my dear Petrarch; and it is wonderful that at <, 


| tender an age (Petrarch’s tender age was at this tim 


| 
| 





by voice, and by manner, but no one in healt * cal 


would fain deceive Heaven itself. 


31) you can deceive the world with so much «rt and; 

cess. And, not content with deceiving the world, yoy 
You make a sep. 
blance of loving St. Augustine and his works: ] at, in 
your heart, you love the poets and the philosophers, 
Your Laura is a phantom created by your imagination 
for the exercise of your poetry. Your verse, your love, 
your sighs, are all a fiction; or, if there is anything real 
in your passion it is not for the Lady Laura, but for the 
laurel—that is, the crown of poets. J have been your 
dupe for some time, and, whilst you showed a strong 
desire to visit Rome, | hoped to welcome you there. But, 
my eyes are now opened to all your rogueries, which 
nevertheless, will not prevent me from loving you.” 

Petrarch, in his answer to the bishop, says, “ My 
father, if I love the poets, I only follow, in this respect, 
the example of St. Augustine. I take the sainted father 
himself to witness the sincerity of my attachment to him. 
He is now in a place where he can neither deceive nor 
be deceived. I flatter myself that he pities my errors, 
especially when he recalls his own.” St. Augustine had 
been somewhat profligate in his younger days. 

* As to Laura,” continues the poet, * would to Heaven 
that she were only an im: twin ry personage, and my pas 
sion for her only a pastime ! Alas! it isa madness which 
it would be difficult and painful to feign for any length 
of time; and what an extravagance it would be toa 
such a passion! One may counterteit illness by actio 

1 give 


' | himself the true air and complexion of disease. Ho Ww 
the passion of the gallant knight of the Rueful | 


the state of his mind bordered on distraction. 


confessing | 


often have you yourself been witness of my aii he 
my sufferings! I know very well that you apea ik on 
in irony: it is your favourite figure of spe ech, but I hoy 
that time will cicatrize these wounds of my spirit a ’ 
that Augustine, whom I pretend to love, will iearrg nD 
with a defence against a Laura who does not € Xi: 

We question if the Bishop was susie, x 
veral vears elapsed, and the still despairing lover 
contempl: ated another course of travel, to allay t 
pangs of unrequited love. Mr € ampbe HI gravel} 
writes—and such passages are the more remark- 
able, as exceptions to his general strain— 


But, before he could wind up his resolution to depar". 
One day 


+} 


he observed a country girl w ashing the veil of ey 
a sudden trembling seized him- ~and, though the " 
the weather was intense, he grew cold and shiveres 


7] 
some time he was incapable of applying to study oF rw 
ld oft i attle, whe! 
In bes 


4 Vella 


¢ ake ‘" moments, many agreeable motives for t% 
suggested themselves to his mind. 

We again declare for the Don as the truer lover. 
Had the veil been merely the smock or vitro under 
petticoat of the Dulcinea, the unpoe tical ¢ 
would have made no change in his knlg tly adr 
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tion, though it might have shocked his delicacy. 
Who will say as much for Petrarch? 

But is there one of our readers who haply knows 
iittle or nothing about the personal history of this 
‘nmortal lover of whom we are speaking! Let us 
ell, in few words, that he was the son of a notary 
of Florence, who, during the conflicts between the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, had been obliged to fly 
‘wom his native city, when fortune proved adverse 
tn his party. His wife accompanied him; and 
‘heir oldest son, Petrarch, was soon afterwards 
aoe at Arezzo, an ancient city of Tuscany, on 
‘he 20th July, 1303. After skulking for several 
vears in Italy, subsequently to the total overthrow 

f his party, the father of Petrarch, who was cri- 
minally accused on private as well as on political 
rounds, went with his family to Avignon, then 
che seat of the papal court. His celebrated son 
was now about twelve or thirteen years ot age, 
and considerably advanced in his education. He 
studied for law at the University of Montpelier; 
but he had already imbibed a strong taste for 
Jassieal learning. He was afterwards sent to Bo- 
lyna to prosecute the study of law, to which he 
{jseovered so great an aversion, that his father 
reluctantly gave up the point. He shortly after- 
wards lost both his parents, and returned from 
Bologna to Avignon with his only brother, to col- 
vet the remains of their father’s property. Their 
yatrimony was small; and whatever might have 

en their secret inclinations, they were obliged, 
oy their circumstances, to enter the Church, Avig- 
wn, the seat of the papal court, was then the head- 
varters of church preferment. The younger bro- 
ther, distinguished by nothing save his relation- 
hip to the poet, after leading a lax life for some 
vears, died a monk. Petrarch, now in the hey- 

of his youth, is thus gracetully presented to 


ie r ader — 


Petrarch was twenty-two years of age when he settled 
‘AVignon,a scene of licentiousness and profligacy. The 
tury of the cardinals, and the pomp and riches of the 
court, were displayed in an extravagant profusion 
s+ and ceremonies, which attracted to Avignon 
1of all ranks, among whom intrigue and gallan- 
Were generally countenanced. . . . . . 
from his own confession, Petrarch seems to have 
‘somewhat vain of his personal appearance during 
Youth, a venial foible, from which neither the hand- 
nor the homely, nor the wise nor the foolish, are 


emt 
Y trarch, when young, was so strikingly handsome, 
Was frequently pointed at and admired as he 
ed along, for his features were manly, well-formed, 
‘eXpressive, and his carriage was graceful and dis- 
#ulshed. He was sprightly in conversation, and his 
“* Was uncommonly musical. His complexion was 
veen brown and fair, and his eyes were bright and 
mated. His countenance was a faithful index of his 


3 rt 


He ‘ndeavoured to temper the warmth of his consti- 
by the regularity of his living and the plainness 
“et. He indulged little in either wine or sl CPs 
uefly on fruits and vegetables. 
"a early days he was nice and neat in his dress, 
' 4 degree of affectation, which, in later life, he 
: wh ‘nw riting to his brother Gherardo. “ Do 


} 
{ 
if 


mit Tr," } says, °° how much care we ¢ mploys d 

2 ¢ Our persons; when we traversed 
oe ms What attention did we not avoid evi ry 
‘Wiha which might disculmpose our hair; and 
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with what caution did we not prevent the least speck of 
dirt from soiling our garments!” . 

This vanity, however, lasted only during his youthful 
days. And even then neither attention to his personal 
appearance, nor his attachment to the fair sex, nor his 
attendance upon the great, could induce Petrarch to ne- 
glect his own mental improvement, for, amidst all these 
vecupations, he found leisure for application; and, as he 
had no longer to contend with the absolute commands of 
a father, he gave up the law, and devoted himself en- 
tirely to the cultivation of his favourite pursuits of 
literature. 

Being now his own master, he applied himself afresh 
to the reading of the classics, because a suspended plea- 
sure Increases our desire to return to it. 

Ile loved letters and studied Cicero and seneca 5 
‘he learned from Virgil elegance and dignity of 
versification; but he had still greater advantages 
from the perusal of Livy ;’—advantages which 
voung men inay still enjovif they please—since they 
were teaching him tothink the men of his own age 
“light and contemptible” in comparison with the 
old Romans. His first poetical compositions were 
written in Latin; but it is as an /ta/ian poet, and 
among the first of the first, that Petrarch is illus- 
trious. At the age of twenty-three, he fell in love 
with Laura, a lady of good family, born at Avig- 
non, and the wife of Hugh de Sade, of that same 
city. Of this lady tn) little is known, save through 
the sonnets addressed to her by Petrarch, that she 
haseven been supposed an allegorical, or altogether 
an ideal being, like the heroine of so many love 
poems and romances. Mr, Campbell justly scouts 
this absurdity. 

No one at all acquainted with the life and writings of 
Petrarch will need to be told that this is an absurd fic- 
tion. Laura,a married woman, who bore ten children 
to a rather morose husband, could not have gone to meet 
him at Vaucluse without the most flagrant scandal. It 
is evident from his writings that she repudiated his pas- 

ion Whenever it threatened to exceed the limits of vir- 
tnous friendship. On one occasion, when he seemed to 


| presume too far upon her favour, she said to him with 


everity, “ Lam not what you take me for.’ If his love 
had been successful he would have said less about it. 

Of the two persons in this love affair, ] am more in- 
clined to pity Laura than Petrarch. Independently of 
her personal charms, | cannot conceive Laura otherwise 
than as a kind-hearted, loveable woman, who could not 
well be supposed to be totally indifferent to the devo- 
tion of the most famous and fascinating man of his 
age. 

The passion of Petrarch did not interrupt his 
studies. Ile wrote and travelled, and lived much 
like other people, We left him on the eve of a 
journey to Rome,—a yvreat event, in those days, 
in the life of an Italian, a poet, and a worshipper 
of the ancients. Ile fondly examined the antiqui- 
ties of what was still regarded as the capital of 
the world—the capital of the Christian world—of 
learning, and of the arts. After a rambling jour- 
ney in Italy and its dependencies, he approached 
Cribraltar; and, before his return to Avignon, sailed 
as far northwards as the shores of Britain. This we 
mention to introduce this characteristic passage :— 

Petrarch approached the British shores; why were 
they not fated to have the honour of receiving him’? Ah! 
but who was there, then, in England that was eapable 
of receiving him?! Chaucer was but a child. We had 
the names of som: ried men, but our language had 
no literature; and, in Petrarch’s eyes, the English were 
barbarians, who had lately been beaten by the © rile 
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Scotch,” as he called my countrymen. Time works won- | Vaucluse, where, in close retirement, he applied 


ders in a few centuries; and England, now proud of her 
Shakspeare and her Verulam, looks not with envy on the 
glory of any earthly nation. During his excitement by 
these travels, a singular change took place in our poets 
habitual feelings. He recovered his health and spirits; 


| 





himself more earnestly than ever to poetry and 
the cultivation of literature. 


Ile also maintained 
. correspondence with many of the leading persons 
of the ure 5 with the temporal and spiritual princes 


° . ° ° ° ! e ° ° 
he could bear to think of Laura with equanimity, and | of Italy, and with men of learning. And Italy Was 
his countenance resumed the cheerfulness that was na- | 


tural to a man in the strength of his age. Nay, lie be- 
came so sanguine in his belief that he had overcome his 
passion as to jest at his past sufferings; and, in this gay 
state of mind, he came back to Avignon. This was the 
crowning misfortune of his life. He saw Laura once 
more; he was enthralled anew; and he might now laugh 
in agony at his late self-cougratulations on his delivery 
from her enchantment. With all the pity that we be- 
stow on unfortuuate love, and with all the respect that 
we owe to its constancy, still we cannot look but with a 
regret amounting to impatience on a man returning to 
the spot that was to rekindle his passion as recklessly 
asa moth to the candle. and binding himself over for 
life to an affection that was worse than hopeless, inas- 
much as its success would bring more misery than its 
failure. 


Having thus rebuked Petrarch for consigning 
The noon of manhood to the myrtle shade, 
Myr. Campbell proceeds :— 


It is said that Petrarch, if it had not been for this 
passion, would not have been the poet that he was. 
Not, perhaps, so good an amatory poet; but I firmly be- 
lieve that he would have been a more various and mas- 


culine, and, upon the whole, « greater poet, if he had never | 


been bewitched by Laura. However, iv did return to 


take possession of his canonicate, at Lombes, and to | 


lose possession of his peace of mind. 


From this one might fancy that the one poet 
imagined the illusion under which the other de- 
lighted to live, a real, intense, and constant passion 
—of which, at other times, he insinuates strong and 
very natural doubts; as when, in the page imme- 
diately following, he says— 

A more important event in his life took place during 
the following year, 1337—namely, that he had a son 
born to him, whom he christened by the name of John, 
and to whom he acknowledged his relationship of pater- 
nity. With all his philosophy and platonic raptures 
about Laura, Petrarch was still subject to the passions 


kinder to him than Laura. Her name and history have 
been consigned to inscrutable obscurity: the same woman 
afterwards bore him a daughter, whose name was Fran- 
cesca, and who proved a great solace to him in his old 
age. 

And then our author moots some points which 
we leave to greater casuists in the Court of Love; 
though we must approve his generous animad- 
version on the poet’s supposed conduct to his mis- 


| 





ee 


| much indebted to the lies of its own people, is undoutt- 


in his eyes all the world; though France was be. 
coming something. The Britons were rude bgp. 
barians, whose conquests In France caused pp). 
found astonishment; and he was filled with yop. 
der that one beloved friend, a man of learning, who 
repaired to Avignon, and whom he named hij, 
Socrates, should be a native of some barbarian 
village on the left bank of the Rhine, betwee, 
Brabant and Holland. ** Petrarch, with his Italian 
prejudices, regarded him as a barbarian by birth, 
but he was so fascinated by his serene temper and 
strong judgment, that he singled him out to be th: 
chief of all his friends, and gave him the name of 
Socrates, noticing him as an example, that Nature 
can produce geniuses in the most unpropitious 
regions.” This friend was, like himself, a member 
of the household of the Bishop of Lombes, the 
author of the letter we have quoted, who liked to 
encourage young men of ability, and to keep them 
nearhim. Under the roof of Cardinal Colonna, the 
brother of the Bishop, Petrarch had frequent op- 
portunities of meeting the most celebrated persons 
of the time, who came to Avignon either on busi- 
ness at the papal court, from curiosity, or to pay 
their court. While under the immediate patronage 
of the Colonnas, Petrarch made a journey to Paris, 
and visited Flanders. Howcurious it is to read, afte: 
the lapse of five hundred years, the account of his 
travels which he gives to the Cardinal, and to se 
how very much the Paris and Parisians of the 
fourteenth century resemble those of the nineteenth. 
inferior to its fame, and 


* 
hand 


Paris, though always 
‘To be sure, I never saw a dirtier 


edly a great city. ' 3 
At the same time, Its populs- 


place, except Avignon. 


‘tion contains the most learned of men, and it 1s like 3 


; ; : grext basket in whichare collected the rarest fruits of every 
of ordinary men,and had a mistress at Avignon who was | 


tress, not according to the Muses, but to suffering, | 


degraded, wronged womanhood. 
Who knows what sacrifice of reputation this unknown 


eurred by her connexion with him! There is a heart- 
lessness on the part of Petrarch, in consigning her very 
name to oblivion, which I dislike worse than all the con- 
ceits of his poetry. It may be alleged that he was 
ashamed of his illegitimate paternity ; but, on the same 
principle, he ought to have been equally averse to pub- 
lishing his distraction for a woman who was already the 
mother of an increasing family — 


hero ina new and rather unexpected 


Namely, Madame de Sade, with whom, if we | 
may believe his © well-sung woes,” Petrarch was | 


more in love than ever. 


It was about this time that the poet settled at | 


| There was a time when, from the ferocity 


= : ‘ "| puishing themselves; and make war again 
frail one, who made him twice a father, may have in- | E B ’ 


country. From the time that its university was foune- 
ed, as they say, by Alcuin, the teacher of Charlemagne, 
there has not been, to my knowledge, a single Parisiai 
of any fame. The great luminaries of the univers 
were all strangers; and, if the love of my country does 
not deceive me, they were chiefly Italians, such as 
Pietro Lombardo, Tomaso d’Aquino, Bonaventura, 3 
many others. 

The character of 


a 
ty 
‘ 


the Parisians is very singular 
of their maz: 
ners, the French were reckoned barbarians. At prese=’ 
the case is wholly changed. A gay disposition, we 
society, ease, and playfulness in conversation pr poo 
acterize them. They seek every opportunity of st 

st all care 
with joking, laughing, singing, eating, and “— 
Prone, however, as they are to pleasure, they are , 
heroic in adversity. The French love their country __ 
their countrymen; they censure with rigour , ss ael 
of other nations, but spread a proportionably thi 
over their own defects. 


et bis 
Mr. Campbell has exhibited the character of ' 
light ; 
was as tr}: 


‘4 
*» 


of a reformer, which he certainly 


; . ac was Lae 

though neither so boldly nor directly gates ert 
. - R 4 T ra 

after him. Intheage of Petrarch, a schowwl” ©, 
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CAMPBELL'S LIFE OF PETRARCHT. 


and the scandalous live S of the ecclesiasties,x—an | 


the latter Petrarch did not spare. It was quite 


another thing, when the invention of printing, and | 


the silent progress of the reformed doctrines, had 
made such attacks imminently hazardous. 
A brilliant description of the pestilence which, 


‘the middle of the fourteenth century, desolated | 
Europe, precedes the account of the death of Laura, , 


who fell a victim to the dreadful malady. Petrarch 
was then in Italy. He was informed of her death, 
and probably of many other deaths, by his friend 
Socrates; and he wrote sundry sonnets, and paid 
.more formal respect to her memory, by noting 
his “great loss” on the margin of his copy of Virgil. 
The authenticity of this noie has been questioned, 


but Mr. Campbell thinks the evidence is in favour | 


of its genuineness. 

Were there any new or remarkable facts elicited 
‘n the work respecting Petrarch, we should feel 
inclined, in our extracts, to prefer the adventures 


of the hero to the remarks of the author of the) 


hook, however excellent. But there are none; and 
instead of any of the brilliant episodes to which 


we have referred, such as the sketch of Boccaccio, | 


and of the Plague, we shall give the summary of 
Petrarch’s character. It is eulogistic, but not ful- 
wmenorinsinecere. If rightly inclining to the side 
of indulgence, it is impartial and it is acute. 


PERSONAL CHARACTER OF PETRARCH, 


't seems an invidious task of the biographer that he 
kas no sooner committed his hero to the grave than he 
wust discuss his character with impartiality, which is a 
virtue not easily practicable, when our subject has been 
anamiable as well as a great man. But those who leave 
their memories to posterity, may reckon on paying this 
tax of posthumous scrutiny with as much certainty as of 
sequeathing dues tu the priest and sexton for their Chris- 
tian burial. 

Petrarch will stand this ordeal, perhaps, as well as any 


man of genius, and better than the most of them. His | 
character, taken all in all, was loveable, and exempt | 


from low and disgusting foibles. There was no craft in 
his disposition, no malignity that was mean or bitter. 
itis true, he was angry with the abuses of the church 
and the scandalous lives of ecclesiastics ; and De Sade 
and other Catholic writers accuse him of carrying his 
indignation beyond the bounds of justice: but I think it 
needs no Protestant prejudices to make us believe from 
eatholic history itself that the court of Avignon was cor- 
mupt, and that her cardinals were, for the most part, 
profligate. His anger, therefore, admits of excuse. 

He was attached to the most powerful men in the 


eading commonwealths of Italy, and they were mutually | 


attached to him. He thereby increased his influence in 
“olety, and his power of being useful to others. For 
this he has been charged with sycophancy ; and the his- 
wrian of the Italian republies even says that he was 
Ueaysa Troubadour.” Uf by that designation is meant 
* vagrant parasite of the rich and powerful, seeking for 
‘ere and love-adventures in every change of place, I 
‘ifer entirely from Sismondi’s moral estimate of our poet. 


Ye . a ° ° ° ° . | 
retrarch Was hot permanent in his habitation. But his 
, art Was not migratory, either in its love or friendshfp. | 


ln the former affection he was but too constant for his 


ig happiness, In the latter, it must be recollected that | 
.. nendships lay not exclusively among the rich and | 


‘"¢ powerful; on the contrary, his Socrates, his L-lius, his 

welt, ; : 

leew peer s words will apply to him that “ well he 

ralee “ay glow, and softer flame.” He duly felt the 
“€ Of friendship as a heaven-sent manna in the wilder- 


bets of life - : , 
ey Pa ; and he was never even partially alienated 


“Monides . : , 
nonides, and his Boceaccio, were men as poor as him- | 


ends, unless, as in the case of the Colonna, at the | 


| more sacred call of public principle. He knew that 
ancient, broken attachments are 2 more melancholy spec- 
_tacle than desolated palaces. They exhibit the heart once 
_ lighted up with joy all damped and deserted, and haunted 
| by thoughts that, like birds of ill-omen, nestle only in 
_‘Tuins. 
| In judging of a human character, we must take @ 
broad and collective view of its physiognomy, and not 
' decide by minute differences from its general expression. 
The truly great portrait-painter studies, first of all, the 
predominant physiognomical expression of the face he 
paints, and does not depend for collective effect on that 
microscopic elaboration of minute traits, which always 
leads to exaggeration. [etrarch’s moral physiognomy, 
in the main, was generous and independent. It is unfair, 
by dwelling on partial exceptions, to convert them into 
general characteristics. He was not a sycophant to 
kings and emperors. He spoke out his mind distinetly 
to them; and they put up with freedoms from him which 
| they would not have endured from one another. Never- 
theless, as he owns to us himself, he agreed too easily to 
| live at the court of John Visconti, the would-be tyrant 
of Italy. John Visconti was a great man, not certainly 
equal to Napoleon in genius, but still the greatest of his 
'times. Judging by myself, who am no idolater of [uona- 
parte, | would ask who among us would have grudged 
| a long day’s journey during his life to have seen him? 
| nay, who, on a pressing invitation, would not have 
stopped some days to share his conversation! Yet we 
are all pretty well agreed that Napoleon had the fault 
of caring little for human life when it interfered with his 
ambition. John Viseonti had his virtues, as well as the 
mighty Corsican. He was the Buonaparte of the four- 
teenth century, and fascinated Petrarch. 
| have said that our poet’s personal character had a 
» general and redeeming virtue of benevolence. It is too 
much an error of biographers who wish to be perfectly 
candid in their estimate of 2 man to draw up, as it were, 
_ a balance-sheet of his good qualities and defects, placing 
| them like so many pounds sterling in a debtor and credi- 
| tor account, as if the same qualities in every one man 
had a positive and equal value with the same qualities 
in every other man, without relation to the rest of their 
character. But, in point of fact, the faults and virtues 
of humanity are not the same in different individuals, 
but become different according to their mixture and com- 
bination. The compassion of a fool may be as essentially 
compassion as that of a wise man; but it is not the 
| Same virtue when compounded with folly, as when it 
meets and mixes with wisdom. There is a moral che- 
mistry in the combining materials of our spiritual nature 
which is not to be judged of mechanically according to the 
disunited qualities of those materials. The tertinm quid 
produced by mixture varies according to its adverse ingre- 
dients. An idiot may be brave, but the intelligent alone 
can be heroic. In like manner, the self-complacency of 
a kind-hearted man, how unlike it is in the result of his 
total character to the vanity of a malignant egotist ! 
Self-complacency, | conceive, may be set down with- 
out uncharitableness, as the chief fuible of Petrarch. | 
' cannot concede to his unqualified admirers either that 
he was free from this defect, or, with all his greatness 
and gentleness, that the defect became him. I may be 
asked to quote distinct proofs of this foible from his 
writings, and such proofs are certainly to be found; but 
they lie scattered over many passages, and impress us 
rather collectively, from the full perusal of his life, than 
from single instances. If | were merely to quote, there- 
fore, a few of those egotistical passages, I might be 
lenient towards Petrarch, but should not do justice to 
my own opinion, which has been formed by consecutive 
impressions from his writings, minute in themselves, but 
numerous and strong from their constant recurrence. It 
is a mistake to suppose that self-complacency can sit 
with grace on any man, let him be great or small; there 
is a dignity in the self-forgetfulness of genius, far beyond 
any charm in its most vivid consciousness. 
But Petrarch’s self-complacency was unmixed with 
gall or envy; and, when blended with the kindly ele- 
ments of his nature, it lost all the offensiveness that it 
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O34 CAMPBELL’S LIFE OF PETRARCH. 


would have had in a waspish character. I do not be- 
lieve the surmise that he envied Dante’s fame. 

In summing up Petrarch’s character, moral, political, 
and poetical, I should not stint myself to the equivocal 
phrase used by Tacitus respecting Agricola: Bonum 
Virum facil: direris, magna Lihe nter, but should at 
once claim for his memory the title both of great and 
good. A restorer of ancient learning, a rescuer of Its 
treasures from oblivion, a despiser of many contempo- 
rary superstitions, a man, who, though no reformer him- 
self, certainly contributed to the reformation, (if Luther 
himself were to rise from the dead, and deny my latter 
position, I would not believe him,) an Italian patriot 
who was above provincial partialities, a poet who still 
lives in the hearts of his country, and who is shielded 
from oblivion by more generations than there were hides 
in the seven-fold shield of Ajax— if this was not a great 
man, many who are so called must bear the title un- 
worthily. 


Our concluding specimen shall be the criticism 
on Petrarch’s sonnets. We were tempted by other 
matters, but leave them to the reader of a work, 
which soon or late must command attention as The 
Life of Petrarch. Of that illustrious person we 
may say, that he survived Laura for twenty-six 


vears; and that while her wedded lord, in seven | 
months after her death, consoled himself with an- 
other partner, the poet-lover solaced his sorrow with | 


composing occasional sonnets to her memory—or to 
his own glory. 


CRITICISM ON PETRARCH’S SONNETS. 


IT despair of ever seeing in English verse a translation | 


of Petrarch’s Italian poetry that shall be adequate and 


popular. The term adequate, of course, always applies | 


to the translation of genuine poetry in a subdued sense. 
It means the best that can be expected, after making 


allowance for that escape of etherial spirit which is | 


inevitable in the transfer of poetic thoughts from one 


, language to another. The word popular is also to }, 
| taken in a limited meaning regarding all translaticy. 
| Cowper’s ballad of John Gilpin is twenty times pos, 
| popular than his Homer; yet the latter work is dec. 
edly popular in comparison with the bulk of translations 
from antiquity. The same thing may be said of Carey 

Dante; it is like Cowper's Homer, as adequate 2; 

popular as translated poetry can be expected to be. yy, 

I doubt if either of those poets could have succeeded «, 

well with Petrarch. Lady Dacre has shown much grao, 
and ingenuity in the passages of our poet, which she ha. 
versified ; but she could not transfer into English thos 
graces of Petrarchan diction, which are mostiy intrays. 
ferable. She could not bring the Italian language along 

with her. . i 

Is not this, it may be asked, a proof that Petrareh i. 
not so genuine a poet as Homer and Dante, sinew 

charm depends upon the delicacies of diction that . 

rate in the transfer from tongue to tongne, tavre they, 
hardy thoughts that will take root in any language y, 
' which they are transplanted? Ina general view, I aerce 
| with this proposition ; yet, what we call felicitous dic. 

tion can never have a potent charm without refine) 

thoughts, which, like essential odours, may be too im. 

palpable to bear transfusion. Burns has the happies; 
/imaginable Scottish diction; yet, what true Scotsmay 

vould bear to see him done into French? And, with the 
_ exception of German, what language has done justice to 
Shakspeare ? 

The reader must be a true Petrarchist who is une 
scious of a general similarity in the character of | 
sonnets, Which, in the long perusal of them, amounts « 
| monotony. At the same time, it must be said that th 

monotonous similarity impresses the mind of Petrarch 
reader exactly in proportion to the slenderness of his av- 
; quaintance with the poet. Does he approach Petrare)’ 
' sonnets for the first time, they will probably appear 
him all as like to each other as the sheep of a flock ; bu, 
when he becomes more familiar with them, he will per- 
ceive an interesting individuality in every sonnet, ane 
will discriminate their individual character as precise!) 
as the shepherd can distinguish every single sheep of bis 
| flock by its voice and face. 
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LITERARY 
Mrs. Ellis’ s Summer and Winter Zil the Py WEES, 
Author of “The Women of England,’ ce. 
] vol.. cloth. Fisher & Son. 


Tue health of Mr. Ellis required change of climate, 


and the south of France was fixed upon as the most eli- | 


gible residence. He went there accompanied by Mrs. 
Ellis, who has given an account of their journey, adven- 
tures, and experiences, which forms an agreeable book, 
and one that will be useful to those who follow the same 
route. 

They travelled from Paris to Bordeaux by the diligence, 
in the end of December, 1839, (as we presume.) and went 
from that fine city to the favourite English winter sta- 


tion of Pau, where they settled until the approach of 


summer invited them onward into the mountains. They 
went abroad, fortunately or unfortunately, without any 
of the preparation of books for the scenes and objects 
they were to behold; so that every impression from ex- 
ternal objects came fresh and original to their minds. 
Of the town itself, the fine surrounding scenery and the 
many objects Which strike the eye of an intelligent 
stranger, Mrs. Ellis gives vivid and elaborate deserip- 
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| should be so considered, then slovenliness and disorder. 
' met her eyes and shocked her English habits on ever) 
‘hand. In Pau, which she had imagined a paltry ins 
‘nificant place, and found a handsome town, the houses, 
asin other towns of France, and in those of Scotland, 
custom probably derived to us from our ancient ally, 3? 
often divided into flats; but no home experience of Se" 
tish common stairs prepares us fox this extremity — 


In many instances I should certainly have supp 
that the entrance to a respectable house would lead ' 
a place for horses or cattle ; and the stairs, 000, belts 
also never washed, and common to all the families ¥° 
live on the different stages or flats, are often dirty = 
disgusting in the extreme. Yet no sooner is the door’ 
a salon or bed-room thrown open, than you see — 
adorned with beautiful paper, handsome slabs and “ 
places of marble, elegant time-pieces and other fan’ 
ornaments, with looking-glasses in gilt frames, in gree 
variety and number. In addition to which, the wa® 
curtains are almost invariably arranged with taste ; 
over the beds, which are covered with silk, oF yore’ 
knitted counterpanes, hang rich canopies, chiefly oe 
son, composed of festoons and fringes, a5 handsome 
they are often inappropriate. 

It is then, without carpets, an 


, 
1 without comforts 


4 


tions. But interiors are as much her forte: and all her thousand kinds, that English people are content 


grievances lie within doors, Filth, or, if not quite what 





abroad : and J am inclined to think that this is the 
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secret of being able to live at less expense in France than 
jn our native country,—because we are satisfied to do 
without a vast number of things which we imagine to 
be essential to respectability at home. And perhaps we 
are sufficiently repaid for our self-denial, where the cli- 
mate is like that of the south of France. 

For the want of cleanliness, and the general discom- 
fort in the appearance of the houses, I had been in a 
great measure prepared; but I confess there was one 
privation which it baffled my philosophy to sustain, and 
that was the want of fea; I therefore made it a great 
point in settling in our new abode, to lay in a large 
stock of this precious article, and with the satisfaction 
ofa true Englishwoman, I ordered it to be brought up, 
on the first evening of our arrival at our lodgings. What 
then was my surprise, to find there was no such thing as 
a kettle in the house, that there never had been, and 


| of the country, which may be had at four sous per bottle, 


their vegetables, and lard, and they will be much happier 
than if fed from your own table. They are so obliging, 
too, that if any physical or moral power could operate so 
as to make them clean, they would deserve to rank high 


amongst this class of their fellow-creatures. 


that neither the wants nor the wishes of a French fa- | 


mily included this important and familiar accompani- 
ment to an English fire-side ! 

Nor was this all. Water may certainly be boiled 
without a kettle, but it is said there is not a servant in 
all France who understands the virtue of boiling water. 

When to these calamities of French life are added 
sour bread, and the impossibility of finding tea worthy 
of the name, at any place nearer than Toulouse, English 
wisery touches the climax. There is, indeed, among 
other good things, good green tea to be had at Pan, 
which we cannot help thinking a substitute for black 
not to be despised. 

The season at Pau lasts from September till April or 
May, when the heat becomes trying to English people. 
Lodgings, of course, vary in price as at other places, 
being dearest at the beginning of the season. They seem 
much about the rate of small English towns. 

Good accommodations for a family of four or five per- 
sons may be found at the rate of one hundred or one 
hundred and twenty francs per month. For handsome 
furniture, elegant salons, carpets, and first-rate situa- 
tion, it will be necessary to pay four times that sum. 

It does not appear to be the custom with French f2- 
milies residing here, ever to take individuals to share at 
the same table, or in other words to board with them ; 
ior indeed would such a plan be very congenial to Eng- 
lish habits. It is consequently necessary to hire your 
own servants, and these may be had at the following 


Perhaps it will convey the most correct idea of the 
state of things in the sort of menage I have described, to 
say that in the items included in fitting up a kitchen, no 
kind of pail finds a place, no dust cloth, and no appara- 
tus by which the floors can possibly be washed ; and 
when we add to this, that the servants are in the habit 
of pouring out all spare slops, wherever they may be, 
either in the kitchen, on the stairs, or even in the salon, 
the state of the floors, especially that of the kitchen, may 
more easily be imagined than described. In the case of 
any particular overthrow, they take a long brush with 
which they are provided, and just sweep together dust, 
ashes, and water, leaving the floor to dry how and when 
itcan. Instead of being annoyed by any of these di- 
sasters, a smile, and a shrug, and a remark that it is of 


/no consequence, is the only indication you perceive of 





rate :—-A good cook at from twenty to twenty-five franes | 
per mouth; a fe mine de chambre at from ten to fifteen. 


Of the former it is said that they are all cheats. I am | 


unable to add my testimony to this sweeping statement, 
having found much kindness, and a fair average of hon- 
ésty, amongst the French servants. Still it is customary, 
and therefore desirable, to keep such things as sugar and 
coffee out of their reach, and to endeavour to ascertain 
the actual price of what the cook may purchase, lest she 
should appropriate a certain commission on each article 
herself. As regards the direct taking of money, or in- 
deed of anything of importance, there is certainly as little 
need for suspicion here as in England. 
In case of the family circumstances of the visiter ren- 
ring the trouble of a cook undesirable, it is easy to 
adopt the alternative of having dinners sent from any of 
the hotels, or the restaurateurs, from whence they can 
be had according to order, at any time, of any quality, 
and Sousisting of any number of dishes you may desire. 
ing is the rate at which tables are usually 


de 


Che follow 
Supplied ; 


For six persons in the salon, and two or three | 


in the 


4 kitchen, at six francs per day, without wine or 
essert. : 


We were supplied at one time for three franes 
Ap Laer much better afterwards for two and a half, 
net He 1 of meat, one of excellent vegetables, and 
val pudding, or some other kind of sweet dish. Our 
a was from Tourné,. ae oe ee 

rm ae ar ce of a table for French servants need make 
their “we: we stranger's calculation. Let them have 
rumpti » Which is one of the cheapest articles of con- 

Ption, or a certain allowance for buying it, the wine 





their regarding it. 

As a proof of their comfortable indifference to what 
we regard, as points of propriety, a friend of ours told 
us that his servant, finding one night she had left a candle 
burning at the bottom of the stairs, very coolly took the 
kettle, and from a height of some hundred steps, poured 
the water down to extinguish it, altogether regardless of 
the ascent of other lodgers at the same time. 

In addition to all this, the stranger in the south of 
France must be prepared for a degree of familiarity in 
the manners of the servants, at first rather startling to 
our English reserve. 1 ought scarcely to call it famil>- 
arity either, for on no occasion, by look, word, or act, do 
they betray the least desire to place themselves on a 
level with those they serve. There is a line of demar- 
cation between these two grades in society, which they 
may be safely trusted never to pass; and if they come 
often into your room when they think you are lonely, 
and take every opportunity to chat with you, and tell 
you the news, it is purely with a good-natured desire to 
keep you from dulness, as well as from the natural im- 
pulse of their own vivacity, which irresistibly impels 
them to talk. In other respects they seldom annoy. 
Their wants are so few, their accustomed indulgences so 
limited, that they never come to you with complaints 
that they cannot do one thing, or put up with another ; 
and while the language and gesture of vehement passion 
is not unfrequent amongst themselves, I have never heard 
of a word, or even tone of rudeness being used towards 
their employers. 


Mrs. Ellis admires the good looks of the poorer classes 
of the Bearnaise, and their neat or pretty costume, and 


| especially the coloured handkerchief, tastefully arranged, 


which forms the usual female head-dress. 


The eye is never shocked here, as in England, by the 
slovenly cap, the shabby bonnet, or the mock finery which 
too frequently disfigures this class of women in our na- 
tive land. Whether the Bearnaise women are engaged 
in house or field labour, their dresses are always appro- 
priate, and their colours, which are much more striking 
and brilliant than ours, almost invariably well chosen. 

Of these colours, the most tasteful are generally dis- 
played in the handkerchief, which forms the head-dress. 
It is of a manufacture peculiar to the country, which 
neither fades nor crumples. The middle is usually of a 
drab, fawn, or brown colour, with a broad border suited 
to it. It is adjusted so as to give a Grecian contour to 
the head and face; and I suspect, notwithstanding its 
appearance of artless simplicity, that there are degrees 
of coquetry by which it is arranged, so as best to suit the 
countenance of the wearer. 
we see soft bands of dark hair carefully parted on the 
forehead, and placed against the cheek, so as to contrast 
in the best manner, with a complexion at once glowing 
and delicate, healthy and pure. Add to this, the neatest 
little collar round the neck, the universal shaw! pinned 
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down in front, over which the hands in curiously co- | 
joured mittens are closely folded, and you see ninety-nine | 
out of a hundred of the young women in this part of 


France. | 
The peasant women, besides the handkerchief above | 


described, wear generally, when out of doors, a kind of | 
hood, called a capulet. It is made of white or scarlet | 
cloth, of the finest texture, often bordered with black | 
velvet, and has an extremely picturesque and striking | 
appearance, whether hanging loosely from the head to | 
the shoulders, over which it extends, or folded thick and 
flat on the head, as we often see it in Italian pictures. 
Provisions, save bread and meat, are not relatively 
very cheap in Pau. The excellent Bayonne hams, ad- 
mired over the world, sell at a franc a pound; butter is 
the same price; milk, three sous for a ha/f pint; a turkey 
may be bought for three francs; a couple of ducks the 
same; chickens at thirty-three sous ; vegetables cheap 
and good. The prices of poultry, thus given, are not so 
cheap as may be imagined, when the size of the fowls 
are compared with those of this country. Beef and 
mutton, never high-fed, are sold at eighteen sous per 
pound, but the pound contains thirty-six ounces. The 
meat is much inferior to that brought to our markets, 
and beef is seldom to be got at any price in the Pyrenees. 
If the pound of butter and of bacon is also thirty-six 
ounces, which is not mentioned, this makes an immense 





difference in the price. Fuel is relatively dear, though 
not nearly so expensive as in many other French towns. 

The state of religion naturally engaged the attention 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ellis. At Bordeaux, and other places, 
Mr. Ellis preached to Protestant congregations. We, 
however, find nothing so interesting in the notices of his 
religious intercourse, as the subjoined account of the Pro- 
testant pastor of the small town of Nay, which is distant 
about ten miles from Pau. He had originally been des- 
tined for a Catholic priest ; but he and some of his friends 
became Protestants; and he also’married,—a step in an 
ecclesiastic which revolts every prejudice of the Catholic 
devotee more powerfully than deep crimes. 


When he wished to hire a house for his family, not a 
single proprietor of the place would allow him one to live 
in. He was, therefore, under the necessity of purchas- 
ing such a habitation as his means were equal to; and 
though it is an old place, with only one little chimney, 
and no glass window, it had, on the day we saw it, an 
aspect of neatness and comfort far beyond that of many 
nobler mansions. 

In his office of Protestant minister, he now receives 
annually from his little congregation, a sum not exceed- | 
ing £28, on which his family, consisting of a wife and 
eight children, are supported. We had the privilege of 
seeing this worthy woman, surrounded by her little | 
flock ; and truly their contented cheerfulness, and their | 
unmurmuring resignation, are well calculated to teach a | 
lesson long to be remembered. The mother and the | 
oldest daughter, a sweet-looking girl of fifteen, and in | 
this country a little woman, both wore the common head- | 
dress of the country, and were in all respects dressed | 
with the most unpretending simplicity. By way ofadd- | 
ing to their slender means, they employ themselves in | 
many humble occupations, the mother often going out to | 
wash and iron. Would that some of the discontented | 
wives and daughters of other lands could have been with | 
me, and have seen their smiling faces, their humble dress, | 
their uncarpeted floors, with the general aspect of order | 
and neatness, which in this country is the more to be 
admired, from its extreme rarity. 


As soon as the season permitted, the strangers made 
excursions to many of the more interesting points in the 
neighbourhood of Pau ; and in summer they took longer 
journeys to some of the more celebrated watering-places, | 
at which they remained for a short time, examining | 


_ them to invite. 
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everything of interest in the neighbonrhood. Ly, « 
Sauveur, Baréges, and Bagneres de Bigore, were visited 
in succession in the course of the season, and also many 
places of inferior note, that form the summer-resort o¢ 
view-hunters, and tourists in search of the picturesqne, or 
of a pleasant spot fora pic-nic. Through these scenes, we 
are agreeably led by an intelligent guide, whose pictures 
are fortunately never confined to still life. 

During her residence in France, Mrs. Ellis lost )) 
her admiration of the small farm system; and there wag 
indeed little to recommend it where she sawit in cperation, 
The highest praise, the greatest recommendation, which 
she has given to the country, is contained in the subjoined 
passage. If her testimony be confirmed by univers) 
experience, we know not why all the languid, nervous, an 
vapourish women of Great Britain.should not se: off for;he 
south of France. We apprehend, however, that change 
of air and scene, early hours, and relaxation from an x. 
ious employments and mental harassment, do often pro. 
duce the effects described even in our own foggy island, 

I had been prepared to expect that the climate of the 
south of France would be relaxing to the bodily frame, 
and consequently depressing to the spirits. So far from 
this, however, I do not recollect once to have felt during 
my whole residence in the south, that causeless and in- 
describable dejection of mind which most of the inhabi- 
tants of our northern isle at times experience, and which 
no one is perhaps more intimately acquainted with 
than myself. I know not whether the malady is mental 
or physical, or both; but I believe that many of my 
country people will bear me out in the assertion, that one 
of the greatest drawbacks upon individual happiness, 
and one of the greatest hinderances to laudable exertion, 
which we experience in England, arises from a want of 


elasticity of spirit and animal vigour,—from a sort of 


sinking of the soul, if I may so express myself, which 
often makes the dawn of each successive morning appear 
like a renewal of hopeless conflict ; every unexpected 
event a fresh hinderance to the course we have to pur- 
sue 3; and every necessary exertion an insupportable trial. 
It requires, | am well aware, a combination of many 
causes, before the disease attains this height. it is not 
my business now to enter into any farther remarks upon 
what these causes are, or may be. All I wish to state 
in relation to the subject is, that in the south of France 
this peculiar and apparently causeless depression is sel- 
dom known, except as the result of bodily disease. Nor 
do I speak merely from my own experience. I have the 
testimony of others to the same fact. The effect of real 
affliction is unquestionably the same in all climates; but 
in that of the south of France, supposing the mind to be 
free from the pressure of actual calamity, there is an 


_ effect produced by the clearness of the atmosphere, the 


brightness of the sunshine, and the elasticity of the air, 
which makes the mere animal sensation of being alive, 
of breathing, and moving, a perpetual enjoyment. All 


| who read these pages, but especially the young, will be 


able to realize the kind of sensation experienced, in set- 
ting out on a pleasant journey, on a fine bright morning, 
in company with the friends they love best, leaving no 
thing behind them to regret, and fancying much before 
Now something like this sensation seems 
to return with every morning, in the delightful climate | 
have endeavoured to describe—something which makes 
another day be welcomed as another blessing—something 
which makes the very air we breathe at once a refresh- 
ment and a balm; which sends the sunshine like light 
into the soul, and which opens all the springs of ani 


| enjoyment to flow with fresh vigour through their nstu- 
' ral channels of energy and feeling. 


All this, I am aware, may be deemed somewhat fan- 
ciful by those whose feelings are not influenced, like ®Y 
own, by impressions produced on the outward sense, 
yet one strong evidence that such is really the effect of 
this climate, 1 have often thought, might be found in 
almost uniform cheerfulness of the native inhabitants 
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the country. What else, for instance, could enable the 
poor women to endure fatigue and labour as they do! 
Who, for the perpetual enjoyment of such health and 
spirits, would not gladly surrender half the comforts of 
English homes, namely,carpets, tea-kettles ; nay, perhaps 
fora time, beef and a Protestant clergyman. These last 
were what the sage Mayor of Bagneres remarked would 
sttract more English to that pretty town than any other 
inducements, and give it a decided superiority with the 
English over every other in the Pyrenees. 

Mrs. Ellis moralizes her book, by gravely warning 
yer readers of the injurious tendency of travelling on the 
-ontinent. She, of course, excepts those whose health 
requires a milder climate. If any shall condemn her 
fr English prudery and narrow views, in the threatened 
janger to morals and religion, which she predicts, from 
intercourse With our continental neighbours, and from the 
breaking up of our domestic habits, they may be con- 
wled by learning that her work furnishes the antidote, 
in showing that travel may be a healthful and improving 
exercise for both body and mind. 


The Old Red Sandstone; or New Walks in an Old 
Field. By Wugh Miller. 


he public ought to be grateful to every writer on 
«ience, Who pens his lucubrations in a style which the 
ignorant or the imperfectly initiated may be able to 
master. This work is not a system of Geological science, 
nor anything approaching to this; but it is a pleasant 
diseursive talk, on an interesting department of Geolo- 
logical science, which the writer has pursued with 
enthusiasm, and in which he has been an original dis- 
coverer. A winged fossil fish, discovered by Mr. Miller, 
has been, by M. Agassiz, named in his honour. One 
cannot help sympathizing in his transports when the 
troke of his hammer first laid open to his view the pre- 
alamite creature. 


There are none of the fossils of the Old Red Sandstone 
which less resemble anything that now exists than its 
Mericthys. 1 fain wish 1 could communicate to the 
reader the feeling with which I contemplated my first- 
found specimen. It opened with a single blow of the 
hammer ; and there, on a ground of light-coloured lime- 
‘tone, lay the effigy of a creature fashioned apparently 
vatof jet, with a body covered with plates, two power- 
ful-looking arms articulated at the shoulders, 2 head as 
entirely lost in the trunk as that of the ray or the sun-fish, 
ada long angular tail. My first-formed idea regarding 
twas, that ] had discovered a connecting link between 
te tortoise and the fish ; the body much resembles that 
ofa small turtle; and why, I asked, if one formation 
fives us sauroid fishes, may not another give us chelonian 
snes! or if in the Lias we find the body of the lizard 
mounted on the paddles of the whale, why not find in 
‘ve Old Red Sandstone the body of the tortoise mounted 
“asomewhat similar manner? The idea originated in 
‘ror; but as it was an error which not many naturalists 
rould have corrected at the time, it may be deemed an 
*xcusable one, more especially by such of my readers as 
may have seen well-preserved specimens of the creature. 
. The dry and rigid devotees of science may object that 
there 1s loo great, and, sometimes, too far-fetched, a dis- 
pay of literary and poetical illustration in this discourse ; 
though this, we apprehend, will be found no fault what- 
a but probably the reverse, with those who accompany 
‘“e author in his walks and exploratory excursions. 
metho however, a learned term, when a simple one 

_ . etter serve the end,—and this frequently occurs. 

‘ever tends to popularize, and thus to extend science, 
fant be too much valued; and to this the work lays a 
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just claim.—But is Mr. Miller perfectly orthodox! There 
is, we own, great room fordoubt on this head ; and, failing 
Messrs. Cunningham and Candlish, and the scouts they 
have appointed to be on the out-look for all manner of 
embryo or even fossil heresies, we must make him over 
to the jurisdiction of the most reverend the Dean of York. 
It certainly never would have entered any one’s head 
that there could be imagined anything in this ingenious 
essay, unsound, or opposed to revealed religion, save for 
those coloured spectacles with which the public vision has 
lately been supplied by our spiritual guides, in both divi- 
sions of fhe empire.——It is not easy to find a detached 
specimen of the work which may convey an accurate idea 
of its whole bearings. The following passage might, a 
very few years since, have suggested a subject for the 


| pencil of Cruikshank, or the pen and pencil of Hood or 


Peter Pindar. Now, if not an instance of * super-eminent 
genius,” it is at least a proof of the progress of Geological 
science, and of the enthusiasm of its votaries. The scene 
took place in Edinburgh, when M. Agassiz, attended by 
several Geologists, last season, examined a collection of 
the fossil fishes found at Balruddery :— 


Mr Murchison, familiar with the older fossils, remark- 
ed the close resemblance of the seeming scales to those 
of the Seraphim of Forfarshire, but deferred the whole 
to the judgment of Agassiz; no one else hazarded a con- 
jecture. Agassiz glanced over the collection. One 
specimen especially caught his attention,—an elegantly 
symmetrical one. It seemed a combination of the paral- 
lelogram and the crescent: there were pointed horns at 
each end; but the convex and concave lines of the oppo- 
site sides passed into almost parallel right lines toward 
the centre. His eye brightened as he contemplated it. 
“| will tell you,” he said, turning to the company,—* I 
will tell you what these are,—the remains of a huge 
lobster.” He arranged the specimens in the group before 
him with as much apparent ease as I have seen a young 
girl arranging the pieces of ivory or mother-of-pearl in 
an Indian puzzle. A feW broken pieces completed the 
lozenge-shaped shield ; two detached specimens placed 
on its opposite sides furnished the claws ; two or three 
semi-rings with serrated edges composed the jointed 
body ; the compound figure, which but a minute before 
had so strongly attracted his attention, furnished the 
terminal flap; and there lay the huge lobster before us, 
palpable to all. There is homage due to super-eminent 
genius, Which nature spontaneously pays when there are 


| no low feelings of envy or jealousy to interfere with her 


operations ; and the reader may well believe that it was 
willingly rendered on this occasion to the genius of 
Agassiz. 

Is it worth while to mention that the author of this 
discourse began his researches as a quarrier and stone- 
mason! Who can have better or so good opportunities 
of studying Geology, as the miner and quarrier, who has 
received the ordinary advantages of elementary educa- 
tion, and whose mind is once fairly awakened, and on the 
right road! We chiefly mention the fact which the 
author brings prominently forward, to introduce an ex- 
cellent extract, and which shows what may be the pur- 
suits and pleasures of working-men. 


The immense masses of diluvium which we had to 
clear away rendered the working of the quarry laborious 
and expensive, and all the party quitted it in a few days, 
to make trial of another that seemed to promise better. 
The one we left is situated, as | have said,on the south- 
ern shore of an inland bay—the bay of Cromarty ; the 
one to which we removed has been opened in a lofty wall 
of cliffs that overhangs the northern shore of the Moray 
Firth. I soon found I was to be no loser by the change. 
Not the united labours of a thousand men for more than 
a thousand years could have furnished a better section 
of the geology of the district than this range of cliffs. I¢ 
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may be regarded as a sort of chance dissection of the 
earth’s crust. We see in one place the primary rock, 
with its veins of granite and quartz—its dizzy precipices 
of gneiss, and its huge masses of horneblend ; we find 
the secondary rock in another, with its beds of sandstone 
and shale—its spars, its clays, and its nodular limestones. 
We discover the still little-known but highly interesting 
fossils of the Old Red Sandstone in one deposition-—we 
find the beautifully preserved shells and lignites of the 
Lias in another. There are the remains of two several 


creations at once before us. The shore too is heaped | 


with rolled fragments of almost every variety of rock— 
basalts, ironstones, hyperstenes, porphyries, bituminous 
shales, and micaceous schists. In short, the young geolo- 
gist, had he all Europe before him could hardly choose 
for himself a better field. I had, however, no one to 
tell me so at the time, for geology had not yet travelled 
so far north; and so, without guide or vocabulary, I had 
to grope my way as I best might, and find out all its 
wonders for myself. But so slow was the process, and 
so much was I a seeker in the dark, that the facts con- 
tained in these few sentences were the patient gatherings 
of years. 

In the course of the first day’s employment, I picked 
up a nodular mass of blue limestone, and laid it open by 
a stroke of the hammer. Wonderful to relate, it con- 
tained inside a beautifully-finished piece of sculpture, 
—one of the volutes apparently of an Ionic capital ; 
and not the far-famed walnut of the fairy tale, had I 
broken the shell and found the little dog lying within, 
could have surprised me more. Was there another such 
curiosity in the whole world! I broke open a few other 
nodulesof similar appearance,—for they lay pretty thickly 
onthe shore,—and found that there might. In one of these 


there were what seemed to be scales of fishes, and the | 


impressions of a few minute bivalves, prettily striated ; 
in the centre of another there was actually a piece of 
decayed wood. Of all nature’s riddles these seemed to 
me to be at once the most interesting and the most dif- 
ficult to expound. I treasured them carefully up, and 
was told by one of the workmen to whom I showed them, 


that there was a part of the shore about two miles farther | 


to the west, where curiously-shaped stones, somewhat 
like the heads of boarding-pikes were occasionally picked 
up; and that in his father’s days the country people 
called them thunder-bolts, and deemed them of sovereign 
efficacy in curing bewitched cattle. Our employer, on 
quitting the quarry for the building on which we were 
to be engaged, gave all the workmen a half-holiday. | 
employed it in visiting the place where the thunder-bolts 
had fallen so thickly,and found it a richer scene of won- 
der than I could have fancied in even my dreams. 

But here we must pause, though only at the portal of 
discoveries, teeming with wonder and delight to this 
* Robinson Crusoe ” in science, left on his desolate island 
to explore his own way. 


Your Life. By the author of “My Life.’ By an 


Ex-Dissenter. 


This is the second volume of a2 series of works, the 
avowed object of which, as stated in the advertisement, 


is “ to defend the Church of England; and to assist in | 


defeating the efforts of her Papist, Dissenting,and Infidel 
opponents.” This is enough to show the spirit and can- 
dour of the intention. It gives a sketch of the rise of Me- 
thodism, of the Jumpers or Shakers, and of the struggle to 
obtain the repeal of the Test Act,—and, generally, a his- 
tory of dissent for the last century. The hero is a most 
apostolic vicar, who, among his many residences, we at 
one time find close upon the Scottish border, where he came 
to the same decision with the frugal Laird of Milnwood 
in “ Old Mortality,” namely, that “the Church Establish- 
ment most adapted to Scotland was, perhaps, the old 
Presbyterian Church, whilst Episcopacy was in every 
respect, the one most suited to old England.” He found, 


moreover, “that the Church of Seciland has as vio)». 
enemies on the north of the Tweed as the Chure}; o§ Ene. 
land had on the south: and that the former was a. : 
by the Scottish Dissenters of being impure, of hayiy> 
spiritual head,” &c. &c. &e. ..... “He found 0 * 
the Dissenters in Scotland were as furious, wor) ily. 
minded, and bigoted as those of England.” T)py. | 
much more of the same kind, and worse ; but this ms, 
suffice of a work which may flatter the prejudices. ,. 
inflame the bigotry of the Church party, but which ens 
make no impression elsewhere; though it is far, ing 
from being wanting in literary ability. 
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Lives of Eminent Men of Aberdeen. By Jamo: 
Bruce. Aberdeen: pp. 420. 


That may be a proud Scottish city which can fyy. 
'nish so long a catalogue of the “eminent” as the 
lone before us; yet we are told by the author of 
the Lires, that the volume does not contain “the 
half he could have wished to place in it,” though there 
| are twenty-three biographies ; beginning with Barbour, 
| who is not claimed as a native, and ending with the late 
| Principal Brown, who certainly was not born in the Hones: 
| Town, and who probably never saw it until he had reach. 
| ed middle life. This license considerably enlarges the 
_ verge of Aberdonian eminence, and also enriches the av- 
'thor’s materials for fabricating a good book, on a plan 
that has in this country the merit of novelty ; for al- 
| though many have written histories of our cities, none 





_ have hitherto written the biographies of the eminext men 
| of particular localities. In composing these Lives, the 
| author, a well-read and ingenious man, with no apparent 
| lack of self-confidence, has assumed the best possible 

principle, which is “ Not the mere settling of disputed 
dates, and fixing of contested localities, nor even the 
| clearing up of the family connexions of great men; but 
| the exhibition, according to the writer’s ability, of human 

nature in its various appearances—the exposure to the 
| world of truth in all its loveliness ; and virtue with all 
her charms.” Where knowledge of dates, localities, and 
| genealogists fail, which must necessarily be of frequent 
occurrence, the author favours us either with his own 
conjecture on the subject, or his opinion on some other, 
no matter what, or how remotely soever related to the 
matter on hand. And this is done in the lively u- 
daunted style which renders many parts of the book, be 
it free criticism on modern writers, the non-intrasion 
question, Catholic emancipation, or the encroachments 
the women, rather stimulating reading. 

Among the eminent Men there is one Woman, Exi2i- 
BETH BLackWELL, whose claim to superior eminent? 
rests upon having published a Herbal, with illustration 
engraved and coloured by herself, to assist her husbsné 
in their mutual pecuniary difficulties. We would fs 
flatter ourselves, that this degree of virtue and talert 
may not be so rare among the sex, as Mr. Bruce see®™ 
to imagine. Beyond the fact, that Elizabeth secretly 
married and eloped with Blackwell, a medical student 
to London, that they fell into poverty, and probab!y 
jointly projected and published the J/erbal, notling 
is known individually of the author of “ this »® 
and marvellous monument of enthusiastic and untinss 
conjugal affection, and an interesting evidence of f 
elegant and truly womanly nature of her mind.” 
strictures on the innovating sex—the shrewd hits at 

osiatad jee W <, and Shelley’ 
usurping and obtrusive Wolstoncrafts, and © be 
Martineaus, Jamesons, Edgeworths, and Baillies, 
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contrasts of Mrs. Blackwell, strikes us as so original and 
edifying, that they may serve as an excellent specimen 
of the work. After likening Mrs. Blackwell to Lady 


Rachel Russel, and the “two or three other virtuous | 


women. —a very limited list—who have obtained cele- 
brity without injury to the retiring virtues and graces 
which are the real and solid ornaments of the sex, he 
proceeds :— 

It is gratifying to reflect that her amiable mind led 
her into a walk becoming a modest woman. She occu- 
pied herself in 

——— (vathering flowers, 

Herself a fairer tiower, 
She did not, like some femaie writers, cry out against 
the manners of the age, and bewail the sins of her neigh- 
bours, and weep for the decline of vital religion, which 
an acute writer, whom we cannot name at present, says 
very truly is one of the purest luxuries that self-righteous 


persons can indulge in, as it furnishes them with a world | 


of internal satisfaction with themselves. 
she go away, like some other women, and write novels 


Neither did | 


and romances, in which not only the grossest ignorance | 


i of human nature is displayed, but the | . ' ; ’ ' 
of human life and of human 1 arare ah ne hagas the | ing all who did not submit to their arbitrary authority, 
greatest laxity of moral principleis manifested; forwomen | : : 


really know,and ought toknow, but little about haman life; 


and their moral theories,even when their practice is toler- 
ably fair, are in general rather perverse. Neither did she 


compose sonnets and other pieces, like the things which | upon Scougal’s celebrated work : 
we see in those handsomely bound little volumes with | 
gilt edges and full of plates, which come out about the |. adie ; va CLE 

using that term in its right and original, and not in its 


Christmas season,andin which are found collected the best 


| the ladies in the world,’ 


effusions, in prose and verse, of those ladies and gentle- | : ; , . 
' fragrant flower, blooming sweetly in the sterile desert ot 


mea who form the offscourings of the literary world— 
the whole very appropriately illustrated by pictures of 


women, made by people who cail themselves artists ; and | 


who, if a judgment might be formed from their drawings 
and engravings, might be supposed never in their lives 
to have seen women but in pictures. We have no doubt 
that Mrs. Blackwell knew that a woman must prudently 
consider what she is about before she come before the 
public, and particularly before she become the authar of 
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we could have wished to let the old bachelors know what 
opinion Mr. Bruce has of their condition,—with various 
other matters, touching covetousness, the passion for 
spiritual domination, and the other vices which are com- 


mented on, apropos to eminent individuals who were 
| or were not chargeable with those failings ; but we must 
be contented with recommending the book to our readers, 


with the assurance, that whatever be its faults, it is not 
a dull ora heavy tome; and citing one other passage from 
the Life of Scougal, the author of “ The Life of God in 
the soul of Man.” It is presumed that Henry Scovear 
was born at Saltown in East Lothian: but he was edu- 
cated in Aberdeen, and at comparatively an early age 
he was chosen the Divinity Professor in King’s College. 
Scougal is one of the few credible instances of a man 
having died for love; or in the fearful struggle between 
the object of his unfortunate attach- 
ment being a married woman. He died before he had 
attained his twenty-eighth year. ‘ Had Scougal,” says 
our author, “gone about like Andrew Cant, and other 
theologians of that age, abusing, tormenting, and oppress- 


virtue and passion, 


he might have lived to have been four score in spite of all 
and probably have married 
a rich wife. And this introduces one passage which is 


It is indeed a work of a truly evangelical character, 


fashionable and modern, sense. It is truly a lovely and 
Scottish divinity, and which, by some kind providence, 
has been enabled to flourish in its place amidst all the 
bleakness around it. It is a fact not more singular and 


| melancholy than true, that though the great bulk of the 
| people of this country are zealous theologians and reli- 


gious disputants, no civilized country in Europe has pro- 


| duced so few religious treatises of any utility or beauty. 


a book. Almost all women who have become celebrated | 


for their talents, have done so at some expense of what 
ought to be “the immediate jewel of their souls,” their 
fair reputation. From “ burning Sappho” down to “ the 
eloquent De Stael” scandal has been very busy with 
their characters. This may be uncharitable, but it is 
not unnatural; for there is something offensive in a woman 
putting out a book, except on some such subject as Mrs. 
Blackwell handled; or on dancing, or cookery, or any- 
thing of that kind which women ought to know about, and 
will be the more amiable for their knowledge. But when 
they go the length of writing sonnets, political economy, 
theories of morals, essays on population, systems of che- 
mistry, and theological discourses, it is perfectly unbear- 


in great estimation with the more judicious of the other 
sex. Literary men are seldom agreeable companions, 


but literary ladies are generally allowed to be insuffer- | 
able. What sort of husbands and fathers they are who | 


allow their wives and daughters to write for the edifica- 
tion of the public we do not take it upon us to say, 
further than that they must have strange notions of what 
ls attractive and amiable and becoming in the female 


*ex, When they do not discourage their literary efforts by | 


*very means in their power, and endeavour to keep them 
in that place in society where they will be least known 
and most happy. This is not being cruel to genius; for 
the light of nature,and the Word of God, and the moral 
fonstitution of women, all combine to show that they are 
4 people who were not sent into this world to shine by 


their own light, but to be helpmates to the other division | 


4 the human family; and the very first instance which 
the Scripture records of a woman's advice being taken 


The people of France and Italy are not religious; but 
this 1s not because their clergy have not given them 
works of piety of the highest character. In this way 
almost nothing has been done in Scotland; and there is 
little expectation that anything will soon be done. From 
the spirit that animates the majority of our clergy, and 
the contempt in which sound learning and sound sense 
are now held, it would be sanguine indeed to look for- 
ward to the appearance of any religious works that 
might wipe away this reproach to our National Estab- 
lishment. Nothing, in all probability, will be heard for 
years to come but contentious disputings about patron- 
age and antipatronage, calls and inductions, the volun- 
tary principle and the established principle, and other 
such like things, about which Christianity knows no- 


able. Learned and intellectual women have never been | thing and cares nothing, looking on them all as questions 


of mere human convenience and arrangement. 

To return to Scougal, the writing of a beautiful book 
of piety is certainly no proof that the author himself is 
possessed of any particle of religion; but all testimony 
is uniform as to the unblemished innocence and purity 
of Scougal’s life and conversation, his love to God and 
his benevolence to man; in all which his bright and 
blessed example was the best and most glorious com- 
mentary on his valuable writings. We have alluded to 
the fatal passion which hurried him to his grave. “It 
leaves not the shadow of a stain on his sainted memory. 
He did not give up his virtue, but his innocent life, to the 
force of what all history and experience show to be the 
most powerful passion that can assail humanity; which 
has decided the fates of nations as well as of individuals, 
when their destinies were trembling in the balance; and 


_which, whenever there occurs any case of competing ju- 


he ar : . . ’ | 
vat the acquirement of knowledge was followed by the | 


Ost disastrous consequences, 


risdictions between it and any other passion, invariably 
vindicates its own supremacy. 


We give our author leave to think as contemptuously 


Leaving the “ womankind” to profit by this lecture, | as he pleases of Ossian’s Poems, respectfully differing 
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from him; but what has put it into his head that Words- | 
worth is their admirer; the fact being that the poet who | 
is slighted because his “ notions of poetry are entirely of | Ill. Tyradit3 7 ; ; 
his own contrivance,” is as openly contemptuous of Os- | raditions of Western Germany. By Captain 


sian’s Poems as Mr. Bruce himself. 


NEW NOVELS. 


I. The Little Wife, and The Baronets Daughters. | 


By Mrs. Grey, Author of “The Young Prima 

Donna,” and “The Duke.” 3 vols. Saunders 

& Otley. 

These graceful stories are distinguished by an engaging 
prettinessand femininity. They display much of the subtle 
penetration of a womanly mind, and more of the tender- | 


ness of a woman’s heart. They must be favourites with | 
the one sex, and they are abundantly flattering to the 
other. The “ Little Wife,” which, if somewhat fantastic, 
is very charming, wilt likely be the most generally popu- 
lar. The “ Baronet’s Daughters” deserve higher com- 
mendation. The sisterly group and their female friends 
are finely discriminated, and the truth of individual na- 
ture is displayed in numerous small traits of disposition, 
which only a woman could note and describe. The read- | 
ers of novels have beensocompletely worn out by lingering | 
deaths of the beautiful and beloved from “ the English 
malady ’—consumption, that one generally either sickens | 


| 


or becomes callous to such lingering executions. Yet, our | 





author has gone over this dangerous and hacknied ground | 
with pathos, tenderness, and delicacy, which are deeply 
effective; nor does she ever lose hold of our sympathies, 
even when the dream of romance ends, and her enthu- 
siastic heroine sinks into a sensible, amiable, and happy 


matron. 


II. The Last King of Ulster. 3 vols. 
Madden & Co. 


This Irish historical romance—written by a retired 
officer, or a Catholic priest, or a lady, or whoever may 
be the author—is of the age of Queen Elizabeth, as the | 
title indeed denotes. It opens on the shores of Lough 
Neagh; and the reader is at once plunged among the 
followers and fosterers of the chief of Tyrconnell, and 
those of the great and intriguing O'Neill, now degraded 
by Queen Elizabeth into the Earl of Tyrone. The story 
follows the general outline of history as faithfully as the 
purpose of exalting the national character of the Irish 
will permit. It shifts to London and the court of Eliza- 
beth, and back again, among the Saxon invaders and 
conflicting chiefs and partisan leaders of disunited Ire- 
land. Heroic achievements and romantic and perilous 
adventures are relieved by the passages of true love 
never running smooth, of three different pairs, consisting 
of “the bravest of the brave,” and “the fairest of the 
fair.” Priests and minstrels mingle in, and carry on the 
gdme. Above them all towers the high-souled Cath- 
leen, the daughter of the Tanist of O'Neill, and her 
chivalrous lover O'Donnell, the young chiefof Tyrconnell. 
But a Father Francis, a mysterious personage, is the 
genius of the story, and of Ireland’s destiny; and he is not 
an Irishman but a Sassenach, who assumed the cowl to 
effect her deliverance, and who managed her discordant 
chiefs like so many pawns and pieces on a chess-board. 
The romance will charm young readers: those who de- 
light in wild adventures “happed by land or sea,” more 
than obtaining insight into the nature and workings 
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of the human heart—who like, in short, Rinaldo Ping). 
dini, more than Gil Blas. 


Charles Knox. 3 vols. cloth. Saunders & Otley, 


Germany abounds in traditions. Here we have, jn 
. . . ’ 
addition to many other specimens already introduced to 


| the English reader, one volume connected with the Blarl: 


Forest, and that /ocale might furnish fifty; another with 
the Rhine; and a third with the Moselle and its Areh. 
bishops. The translator protests that no liberties haye 
been taken with original authorities, so far as Jacte are 


| concerned; but this is searcely compatible with the license 


he has allowed himself of stating these facts with levity 
and irony, which almost travesties them; and which j 
at all events, incongruously at variance with the homely 


| simplicity and entire good faith of the greater part of 


the traditions of the Fatherland, which his lively, jeering, 
and sarcastic paraphrases so transmogrify and bederi/, 
This peppering and salting may, however, in many cases, 
render the viands more piquant to English palates; and 
the translator has had the good taste not to touch with 
alight or profane hand those pathetic traditions and 
legends which have intertwined themselves with every 
finer fibre of the national heart. Such things, for exam- 
ple, as the legend of Genorera, which it would be an 
affront to the nobler feelings of humanity to treat in 


that drolling manner in which the translator is very 


successful, considering his themes and hiscountry. The 


light style of Voltaire or De Grammont—the jeer em- 


bodying the sneer—is rarely the forte of Englishmen, 
nor is the deficiency to be regretted. 
PAMPHLETS. 

REFLECTIONS UPON THE Corn Laws, AND UPON THEIR 
Errects oN MANuFAcTURES, &e. &c. By James H. Renny. 
—A wire-drawn argument for the Corn-Laws, and in 
support of that magic wand, the sliding scale; showing 
that the sufferings of the manufacturing interest and 


_ the working class (for suffering is admitted) arise from 


errors in the Banking System, and the effects of the old 


Poor Law; and but the sliding scale, perhaps somewhat 


modified ; achange in the Monetary System, which shall 
approximate to Scottish Banking, and the operation of 
the new Poor Law, will make all right. The writer 
contends that it is right to give our Colonies a monopoly 
of our markets. This is enough. 

SLAVERY in AMERICA SHOWN to be PECULIARLY ABO 
MINABLE. By Wm. Day. 

Tut Present Ace: An Address, by Dr. Channing, 
delivered before the Mercantile Library Company of 
Philadelphia, in May 1841. Reprinted in Glasgow by 
Hedderwick & Son. 

Memorr addressed to the Proprietors of Movntals 
and Waste Lanps, on the NaTURALIZATION of the ALPAC 
By William Walton.—This pamphlet has, from patric 
tic motives, been printed by the Natural History Socit 
of Liverpool. A great quantity, so much as six millions 
pounds of the wool of the sheep of the Andes, the 
Alpaca, and the Vicuna, have, within the last three 
years, been brought to the Liverpool market, where it is 
highly prized for purposes for which no other kind of 
wool is so well adapted. But the introduction of the 
animal itself is here recommended, and supported by # 
feasible theory, and many corroborative facts. 
Thomas Southey, the intelligent writer on shee 
lately recommended the introduction of the Alpaca 
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into Australia, to which it appears peculiarly well 
adapted, from its capacity of enduring thirst, or, more 
properly, its rarely drinking ; and the experiment is now 


i 


making, and is likely to prove successful. Mr. Walton 


does not wish the /paca to interfere with the ordinary 


sheep-walks of this country, but to occupy those rocky and | 
heathy wilds where sheep cannot pasture, and to which | 


the hardy constitution and habits of the sheep of the 
{ndes are considered peculiarly adapted. The subject 
was brought before the British Association both in 1839 


land at their Annual Exhibition, which was last season 
held at Aberdeen. Some of the animals (of which there 
are a good number at present in different places in this 
These animals are said to 
They are considered well 


country) were then exhibited. 
have thriven in our climate. 

suited to the waste mountain land and bogs of Ireland. 
A good deal of Alpaca wool has, under fanciful names, 
been spun and manufactured in Manchester and other 
places. Goods made from it constitute a middle fabric 
between the silken and woollen, but are more silky than 
woolly in appearance. It is sometimes used for fancy 
goods ; and, for cheapness, with cotton warps. Imitation 
tabinets and poplins, Orleans’ cloths, bombazines, coat- 
linings, &c., are made from it, and often pass for silk. 
The wool sells at from Is. 8d. to 2s. 3d. per Ib., and the 
spun yarn, of which a considerable quantity is sent to 
the French manufactories, at from 6s. to 12s. per Ib. 
The memoir, as projecting a new idea in national eco- 
nomy, Which may add greatly to public wealth, and take 
nothing away, is entitled to earnest attention. Among 
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shall possess a special qualification, and elect another 
hundred ; 3d, A second-rate county qualification, to in- 
clude, we presume, the little farmers, shopkeepers, &c., 
which shall send one hundred members to parliament ; 
and the last one hundred members shall be chosen by 
persons possessing none of the three qualifications, but 
being incapable of any of them, entitled to vote by 
right of universal suffrage. Thus every man will have 
a vote. It is the leading business of the pamphlet to 


| enunciate this principle. The writer of the pamphlet, who 
and 1840, and also before the Highland Society of Scot- | 


the other Peruvian sheep now in England, is a little | 


fock of fourteen, at Knowlesley, consisting of Llamas 
and Alpacas, two of which were bred there, and carry 
fner wool than their parents. ‘The Earl of Derby 
has no doubt of their propagation in this country. Suc- 
cessful experiments have been also made in different 
parts of Europe. 

Tue Spirit of MaGna Cuarta.—This is a pamphlet 
deserving of notice. Ten years ago, when the nation 
would hear of nothing but “ the Bill, and the whole Bill, 
aud nothing but the Bill,’ the author of “The Spirit of 
Magna Charta” foretold that the principle of represen- 
tation comprehended in the Bill was vicious, and would 
never fulfil the desired purpose. His own principle is 
Universal Suffrage, in a sense, however, which keeps the 
promise to the ear to break it to the heart. He carries 
out the spirit of Magna Charta, by giving every citizen 
a voice in choosing representatives, though in a limited 
aud restricted way. His theory is to adopt a raricly 
i qualifications, suited to the different classes of the 
‘ommunity. For example, let there, with the King and 
the Peers, be a House of Representatives, consisting of 


discovers both learning and ability, is at all events the 
decided friend of direct representation ; though his scheme 
would, however, give the /anded interest a great prepon- 
derance in the national assemblies. 

Tue Cnueap Breap of the Free Trapersa Detusion. 
By Robert Gale.—This pamphlet is inscribed to the 
Duke of Buckingham. The author contends that nothing 
can save us but the extension of the home demand. How 
The complaint is not that our 
agricultural labourers do not require three times as 
many shirts, hose, shoes, hats, coats, and fustain jackets 
as they now obtain, but that their wages being nearly 
all spent in bread alone, they have nothing to give to 
the manufacturers for their commodities. The pamphlet 
is a Tory cateh-penny of the day. 

A Lerrer to Sir F. Burperr. By Richard Dun, 
Esq., M.A., T.C.D., Barrister at Law, Miss Coutts 
Burdett’s lover. The uarrative is an amusing case of 
monomania. It is written from the Fleet Prison, to 
which Mr. Dun’s gallantry has brought him. 


By Alfred. 


is he to accomplish this? 


A Lecture on Mitton. 


SERIAL WORKS. 

A History or Britisu Forest Trees. By Prideaux 
John Selby, F.R.S.E., &c. &c. Part. 1. Van Voorst. 
—This is the commencement of an illustrated work on 
a very engaging subject. The specimens discussed are 
the Common Lime Tree, the American species of the 
Lime, the Sycamore, the Norway Maple, the Fied 
Maple, the Horse Chesnut, the Common Holly, and 
the Robinia or False Accacia. The wood-engravings 
of the respective specimens are accurate and pretty; 


| though the necessarily small scale of the subjects, and the 


four hundred members, sent there by four orders of elec- | 


tors choosing each one hundred representatives. The 
‘ifferent orders of electors are proposed to be—Ist, The 
“first-rate county voters,” which will include the aristo- 
‘racy, landed gentry, &c., and which will possess one 
kind of qualification, and elect one hundred members of 


| 
} 


parliament ; 2d, The cities and corporate towns, which | 


stil life, do not admit of the extreme beauty and life- 
likeness of the engravings of the birds and animals in 
the other illustrated works published by Mr. Van Voorst. 
So much have our poets and picturesque writers said 
about British Forest Trees, that by contrast, Mr. Selby’s 
descriptions appear tame, cold, and common-place. He 
should draw as largely from these sources as he does 
upon the scientific writers on trees, and thus popularize 
his theme. 

Tur Picroriat Suaksreare. Part XXXIV. Coriola- 
nus.—The Hlustrations are mostly scenic or architectural, 
from Roman subjects. The Annotations are few,—the 
Editor announcing his intention of making Shakspeare’, 
classic dramas the subject of a general essay. 

Joseruus. Part V. 


Canapian Scenery. Part XVII. 
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Tue Evections.—We neveranticipated that the Whigs, | 


by resorting to a general election, would increase their 
strength. On the contrary, we rather thought that it 
would be diminished; but we were certainly not pre- 
pared for such a signal defeat as they have sustained. 
The truth is, that, for several years past, the people had 
sunk intoa state of political apathy; having been utterly 
disappointed in the expectations they had formed of the 
working of the Reform Bill, and by the mean and piti- 
ful manner in which the Whigs, on all important occa- 
‘ions, truckled to the Tories. For some time past, the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel have been more 
the leaders of the Ministry than Lord Melbourne and 
Lord John Russell ; and no measure could be carried 
through, or indeed almost introduced into Parliament, 
without the sanction of the former. The annunciation 
of free trade principles, however beneficial it might have 
been for the Ministry a year or two ago, came by far 
too late. At the time it was made, it did them, we have 
no doubt, harm instead of good. In the first place, it 
alarmed the agriculturists and the other monopolists, 
and those depending on them, and they have used their 


whole influence agaist them; while, at the same time, — 


it did not revive the enthusiasm of the other classes, who 
<uspeeted—and with good reason—that the men who 
had denounced free trade, in such explicit terms, only 
last year, could not be very sincere converts to the doc- 
trine this year; and they believed that such men could 
hardly be trusted with carrying into effect any measures 
by which a really free trade was likely to be obtained. 
The consequence has been that all the agricultural con- 


stituencies, upon which some powerful Whig influence | 
_ that they occasionally receive so much as 6d. a-day; but 


could not be brought to bear, have been lost ; and the 
Tories have been reinstated in power, to remain in 
office perhaps for years, provided any scheme for sup- 
plying the deficiency in the revenue without pressing on 
the people can be devised, and provided that divisions 
in the Tory camp, of which there are already manifest 
symptoms,can be prevented. The experiment made last 
year of adding a per centage on the existing taxes, shows 
that such an expedient for filling the exchequer is hope- 
less. The increase is not one-third of what was antici- 
pated ; and arose principally from the window-duties, 
a rigorous inquisition of the number of windows having 
been made throughout the kingdom. But even this re- 
source is not likely to be long available ; for even in the 
finest squares in this city, we observe that the operation 
of building up windows is going on. No one seems able 
to conjecture how a Tory ministry is to be able to raise 
the necessary supplies; and these supplies will shortly 
have to be increased, as at least 10,000 additional troops 
must, as recent events have shown, be sent to Ireland to 
keep down the people. 

A reimposition of the house-duty and of the old post- | 
age-rates have been talked of: but we do not think that 
the new ministry, powerful as it will be in the House of 
Commons, will have any chance of carrying one or other 
of these measures ; und even though they were coin- 
bined, they would not make up the existing deficiency in | 
the revenue. The only tax then that appears to remain, 
inless a new one can be invented, is a property tax: but | 
it is not likely that the aristocracy, upon whom it would 
fall with great severity, would consent to it: so that the 
only resource which seems to remain, after a quarter of 
4 century of almost uninterrupted peace, is to have re- 
course tothe old remedy of borrowing, and to leave pos- 
terity to repay the debt as they best can, or to brush it 
off, along with the other load which encumbers the na- 
tion, When it suits their convenience. This is a pretty 
state of things ! 

Tue Corn Law Agitation goes on admirably. The | 
entire Liberal press of the kingdom has taken up the 
question, and the fate of the existing Corn Laws at least | 
is sealed. Scotland has returned a number of Members | 
who, though willing to take the 8s. duty as an instal- 
ment, have declared that they will never cease to agitate | 
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for a total repeal. Among these we may mention yf, 
Oswald and Mr. Dennistoun, the Members for Glas. 
gow ; Mr. Duncan, the Member for Dundee ; and sever) 
others. 

Cutar Foop makes Hign Waces.— One of the greatest 
fallacies with which the working classes are embued, and 
which has greatly tended to retard the efforts of the aq. 
vocates for a repeal of the Corn Laws is, that wages fa}) 
as the price of food falls, and that, therefore, the opera. 
tives would not be benefited by obtaining their food at g 
cheaper rate than they do at present. Setting aside the 
authority of the greatest writers on Political Economy 
and historical evidence, one would have thought that 
any workman who has lived on the wages of his labour 
fur the last five or six years would have had, in his own 
case, sufficient experience of the fallacy of the doctrine. 
Food, in 1836, was very nearly one-half cheaper than jt 
is at present; yet, is there any branch of trade or ey. 
ployment in which wages have risen since 1836? Op 
the contrary, have they not generally fallen; or, at 
least, what amounts to the same thing, is there not much 
more difficulty in getting full employment throughout 
the year at this moment than five years ago? If we re. 
fer to Ireland, or any part of America, it is impossible 
not to be convinced that high prices are not the cause of 
high wages. From the ready means of exporting all 
sorts of grain, cattle, and provisions of every kind from 
Ireland, food is not materially cheaper there than in this 
country—certainly not one-fourth; yet, while agricul. 
tural labourers obtain in Britain from Is. 6d. to 2s. a-day, 
tens of thousands of Irishmen would be glad to receive 
4d. a-day if employed throughout the year. It is true, 


then this is only for a limited period; for we know from 
good authority—that of a Report of a Parliamentary 
Commission in 1836—that upwards of one million of 
people are constantly in want of employment. Wages 
occasionally descend as low as 2d. a-day; but certainly 
no one can imagine that this arises from the cheapness 
of their food. The sole cause of it is the redundancy of 
population in relation to capital, and hence a competition 
for employment arises, which reduces wages to the lowest 
ebb. It is the same as in a glutted market; the pur- 
chasers knowing pretty accurately the quantity of the 
commodities wanted, and seeing that there is more than 
sufficient for the demand, hang back, and refuse to pur- 
chase ; and having the money in their pockets, while the 
sellers have little or none, they sooner or later bring 
down prices to their own terms. There is no difference 
between the sale of labour and the sale of any other 
commodity. It is no consideration about the cheapness 
or dearness of food which regulates the employer or the 
price of labour, that is to say, the rate of wages; but 
simply the supply and the demand. If we turn t 
America, we shall find precisely the converse of Ireland 
—cheap food and high wages. Mr. Shirreff, an intelli- 
gent East Lothian agriculturist, who visited a great part 
of the States and the Canadas in 1834, without any 
reference to the subject of which we are treating, but 


_merely incidentally and with the view of enabling aay 


one to judge of the propriety of emigrating, estimates 
the hire of a labourer at a bushel of wheat per day. 
Now, a bushel of wheat, at present prices, costs 88. or 9. 
in this country. Are any of our labourers paid at that 
rate? He then remarks, after giving a statement of the 
produce of a well-cultivated farm—“ Notwithstanding 
the enormous quantity of produce exhibited by the pre 
ceding statements, HIGH WAGES AND LOW PRICES PREVENT 


MUCH MONEY BEING REALIZED.” But that to which we 
| particularly wish to call attention, is the following co™ 


parative view of the state of a workman in America Ww 


cheap food, and in Britain with dear :— 


“In a country where nature is so bountiful, and land # 
abundant and cheap, the wages of labour must necessary 
be high. Accordingly, an ordinary mechanic obtains ov 
dollar per day, with board, including washing ; and super 
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workmen, engineers and mill-wrights, get from two dol- 
jars to three dollars. Farm labourers are engaged at from 
190 dollars to 120 dollars a-year. Female house ser- 
yants obtain one dollar in private families, and from two 
dollars to two and a half dollars a-week in hotels. As 
compared with the prices of produce and land, wages 
may be stated thus: 

“]f an ordinary mechanic work five days in the week, 





} 


he will earn throughout the year, besides board, 260 dol- | 


lars; or of Indian corn, about 1733 bushels ; or of wheat, 
about 580 bushels; or of beef, about 13,000 ths.; or of 
land, about 200 acres. 

“An ordinary farm labourer will get during the year, 
besides his board, 100 dollars; or of Indian corn, about 
667 bushels ; or of wheat, about 222 bushels ; or of beef, 
about 5000 ths.; or of land, about eighty acres ; which is 
4 sufficient extent of surface for any labouring man to 

sess. Female house servants in private families get 
in the year fifty-two dollars, which would purchase forty 
acres of land, and in hétels what would purchase eighty 
acres of land. How very different is the situation of 
farm labourers in England, Scotland, and Ireland, com- 
pared with those in Illinois! Supposing the weekly 
wages of labourers to be 10s., 8s., and 3s. 6d., without 
board, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, respectively, 
and they do not exceed these sums, the Englishman will 
earn during the year about seventy bushels of wheat; or 
of beef about 1560 tbs. The Scotsman, about sixty-two 
bushels of wheat ; or of beef, about 1400 ths. The Irish- 
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thought proper to crow over them and the public by 
appointing Thursday, the 22d of July, to be held as 
a day of * humiliation and prayer,” throughont the length 
and breadth of Scotland, and that without any authority 
from the civil power. It thus appears that the General 
Assembly assumes the power of putting the whole popu- 
lation of Scotland into a state of idleness whenever they 
please, and the same power has occasionally been as- 
sumed within their respective jurisdictions by the infe- 
rior Church courts. We do not pretend to say that this 


is any new assumption on the part of the Kirk ; but cer- 
tainly in its earlier and purer ages, no such attempt 


| 


was ever made without the sanction of the civil power, 


given either by the Privy Council, the Houses of Par- 
liament, or otherwise. One would think that one day 


of the week is quite sufficient for all religious purposes, 


and that if a day of Humiliation and Prayer were con- 
sidered necessary, it might as well take place on a Sun- 
day as a week day. On former occasions, the appoint- 
ment of the Kirk was to some extent tacitly submitted 


| to,as the ground for the appointment was such as affected 
| the whole body of the people : for example, the deficiency 





of the harvest, the prevalence of contagious and mortal 
diseases, and so on; but nothing can exceed the effront- 
ery and tyranny of some two hundred men laying the 
whole population of the kingdom idle, merely because 
they, by an insane and utterly unjustifiable resistance to 
the law of the land, as authoritatively declared not only 
by the highest, but by the only competent authorities, have 


man, about thirty bushels of wheat; or of beef, about placed themselves in a situation from whence they can 
750 tbs. But when the board of the workman, or simply | neither retreat without disgiace, nor advance without 
what he himself would consume, is taken from these imminent danger, while they cannot remain in safety in 


numbers, they will appear quite insignificant compared 
with the wages of Illinois. 

“ An ordinary farm labourer in Illinois gets the value 
of eighty acres of land yearly. In Britain, when due 
allowance is made for the board of the labourer, he does 
not get one-tenth of an acre of good land.» When wages 
are compared with land, the farm labourer of Illinois is 
aboat 800 times better rewarded than in Britain.” 

No one can reflect on these facts—for facts they un- 
doubtedly are, brought forward without the least party or 
political bias, by a person thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject, and whose whole interests were centred in agri- 
culture, and at a time when, owing to the cheapness of 
grail, no agitation whatever existed in the country for a 
repeal of the corn laws—but must be convinced, that there 
never was a greater fallacy than that wages fall as the 
price of food falls; but on the contrary, they must see 
that cheap food, by increasing the quantity of employ- 


| 





| 


| 
| 
| 


went, and increasing the competition for labour,—makes | 


wages high. 


Scorcu ELections.—If every part of the empire had | 


doneits duty to the liberal cause as well as Scotland, 
Ministers would have found themselves in a very differ- 
ent situation from what they are to-day. There has, no 
doubt, been a loss of two liberals on the aggregate ; but 
this loss is well compensated by the ejection of Sir 
‘eorge Sinclair and Mr. Colquhoun, both of whom ob- 
tained their seats by assuming false colours. We have, 
io doubt, that some damage was done, or, at least, some 
risk run, by the sentiments known to be entertained by 
the Hon. Fox. Maule and the Lord Advocate on the 
Non-Intrusion question ; for even in Edinburgh serious 
‘atentions were entertained by the Dissenters, who 
‘orm throughout Scotland a large proportion of the liberal 


party, to set up a Candidate who would advocate per- | 


‘ect equality of civil rights irrespective of religious 
“Mition or profession, and abolition of all preference 
“any one sect above another. They passed resolu- 
‘ons declaring inter alia, that it will “be the duty of 
Dissenters to unite at the next election in favour of a 


‘andidate who will completely understand and sympa- 





the position where they are. Look at the effect of this 
proceeding on the population of Scotland, now approach- 
ing three millions. One-fourthare probably working men, 
and of these at least two-thirds, or five hundred thousand 
of them, live on theirdaily wages. Suppose them only paid, 
on an average, twelve shillings a-week, this shows a loss 
to the labouring community of fifty thousand pounds, 
incurred by this act of presumption and tyranny on the 
part of the Assembly. 

Funps or THE Kirk.—The wild proceedings of the 
majority are likely to be brought to a stop from a cause 
which has put an end to many other undertakings both 
good and bad. It appeared from a report given in to 
the last Assembly, that the Kirk is greatly in debt. Be- 
sides other liabilities, the agent has a claim for nearly 
two thousand pounds. When this was announced in the 
Assembly, it being after dinner, a great many magnani- 
mous proposals were made for its liquidation. One elder 
(Mr Hogg of Newliston) stated that, if the agent would 
accept of it, he would at once pay two-thirds of the 
amount. Of course, after so magnanimous a proposal, 
that great champion of the Kirk, Mr. Maitland Mackgill 
Crichton, of Rankeillor, could not sit in absolute silence; 
he got up and delivered one of his usual loud and frothy 
harangues; but it did not catch our ear, that he offered 
to pay the other third. Dr. Macfarlane, of Greenock, 
then proposed assessing the ministers and elders; where- 


| upon another minister very modestly suggested, that if 


the elders would pay twenty pounds each, the whole 


! 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





‘ious on all the great political questions of the day, | 


. — that of an entirely Free Trade in Corn.” 
‘ik Kirk AGain.—Tue Fast Day.—There seems no 


. 
i 


) the assumption and pretensions of the Kirk. The 
“HIPSlonists, not content with the victory they have 
aul “4 over their opponents in last General Assembly, 





debts would be liquidated without troubling the priests. 
These proposals occasioned a dead silence in the Assem- 
bly. It was then confidently asserted, that, by volun- 
tary subscription, the whole money could be immediately 
raised. This plan was accordingly adopted. But in- 
stead of raising £2000, as was anticipated, only £600 
were subscribed ; and how much of that has been paid 
we know not. The Non-Intrusionists, then, after all, 
have been forced to resort to an assessment,—one per 
cent. on the stipends, including the glebes ; and the 
elders are expected to assess themselves in somewhat 


‘the same proportion. The prospect, however, is but 
“ze with their views, and who is of decidedly liberal | 


cheerless. It is admitted that even were this scheme 
carried fully into effect, it would not produce more than 
£1400 a-year; and with ten or twelve actions, already 
in the Court of Session, and others coming in daily, it 
will not pay the current law expenses ; leaving nothing 
for the damages and expenses which will inevitably be 
awarded in the cases of Lord Kinnoul, Mr. Young, and 
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others. It is well it is so. Nothing will be found so 
effectual for taming the “ wild men” as bleeding their 
pockets freely. 

IneLanp.—The elections have, as usual, been attended 
with rioting and bloodshed ; and bribery, perjury, and 
intimidation have been resorted to, to obtain the return 
of Tories. The proportion of Liberals, however, predo- 
minates; so that the defeat of the Liberal cause is en- 
tirely owing to the English counties. The job of ap- 
pointing “plain John Campbell” to the Irish Chancel- 
lorship had certainly an unfavourable effect on the Itish 
elections ; for nothing could be more gross thansuchanap- 
pointment, when it was known that he could not possibly 
hold it longer than a few weeks. In point of fact, he had 


ot sat inthe Irish Court of Chancery formore than twenty | 


hours, till he bade adieu to the bar, promising, however, 


that he would use his best exertions for the improve- | 


ment of the procedure in the Court of Chancery. It has 
been asserted that, on accepting office, Baron Campbell 


wheat plants were generally thin on the grouiud; aud gj 

long-continued drought prevented them from brajuhj., 
out as they otherwise would have done, while, at the 
same time, it dwindled and retarded the growth of ¢), 
existing stems. The rains in June and July were ¥ 
heavy and continued, that in most districts the crop was 
completely laid flat; and as it was then in the ear, qh. 
injury done must have been considerable. At present 
(20th July) the wheat has only partially risen, and yy, 
less we have for some weeks a succession of dry wee. 
ther, the crop must be very deficient both in quantity 
and in quality. It is universally admitted that there ; 
no chance of the crop equalling that of last year, or ¢), 
an acreable average can be expected, though it js hoped 
from the additional breadth said to have been coy 

that the total produce may not be far deficient, Fron, 
the best-informed quarters we learn, that the stock a 
old wheat on hand in England is exceedingly stall: apd 


aa 


it is anticipated that, instead of receiving any trom Ire. 


agreed to give up auy claim to a retired allowance ; but | 


ve doubt exceedingly the statement. He cannot, as 
long as there are three ex-Chancellors alive, receive any 


such allowance; but we shall be much surprised if, on | 


the death or reappointment of any of his predecessors, 
he does not claim the allowance of £4000 a-year. 
Trape ayp Manvuractcres.—The accounts from the 


manufacturing districts continue without alteration ; | 


everywhere dulness and stagnation of trade are com- 
plained of. Many mills have stopped working altogether, 
and the remainder are generally on short time. Great 
numbers of operatives have been thrown out of employ- 
ment, and from the unprecedented length of time, during 
which the depression has existed, it is plain that there is 
some permanent cause for the depression. Whether the 


land, supplies will be required from Britain before pho 
harvest. If there be as much grain in the country be 
will supply the consumption till harvest, (a point far 
from certain,) there must be a large importation of 
foreign grain to mix with our own produce, in order 
to render it fit for the making of bread. The sneey. 
lators in the funds have already taken the alaru at the 
present prospect of the harvest; for if foreign corn js to 


be imported, it can only be paid for, under the existing 


free trade schemes of ministers would now relieve our | 


manufacturers, is doubtful; but that something must be 
attempted for their relief, is evident. It is reported that 
Sir Robert Peel intends so far to adopt the proposed 
Ministerial policy as to reduee the duty on coffee. The 
consumption at present in the United Kingdom, may be 
estimated at about twenty-six millions of pounds, which 
vield a revenue of above six hundred thousand pounds. 
The duty is 6d. per pound on British plantation coffee, 


and Is. on Foreign. Were the discriminating duty re- | 
culty was found in many districts to get them properly 
/ thinned. Although in various counties great blanks ap- 


moved, the price of coffee would be reduced 6d. a 
pound; for ecoffee ofa quality fully equal to that for which 
we pay Lo per ewt. could be imported from Hayti andl 
old tor 44s. It is exceedingly probable, that were 
the duty lowered not only on British plantation,—for all 
that is grown is already consumed,—but on Foreign cof- 
fee also, a considerable addition to the revenue might 
he obtained. On no article has the effect of low duties 
ia improving the revenue been more distinetly shown: 
In 1807, the duty was Is. 8d. a pound, and the quantity 
entered for home consumption amounted to 1,170,164 ths., 
vielding a revenue of £161,245. In 1808, the duty was 
reduced from 1s. 8d. to 7d. 3 and in 1609 there were no 
fower than 9,251,847 ths. entered for home consumption, 
vielding, notwithstanding the reduction of duty,a revenue 
of £245,856. The duty having been raised in 1819, froin 
jd. to ls.a pound, the quantity entered for home con- 
nmiption in L824, was 7.903041 ths. yielding a revenue 
of £407.54 In 1824, however, the duty being again 
reduced from Is. to 6d., the quantity entered for hoine 
consmmption in 1625, was 10,766,112 ths., and in 1831, 
it had increased to 22,740,627 ths, yielding a net reve- 
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The accounts from all parts of England, Scotland, and 
reland, as to the appearance of the crops, are far from 
favourable. Even during the earlier part of the spring 


systein of restrictions, in bullion. As a natural conse- 
quence, the Bank of England will be drained and money 
inade scarce, and hence a disposition has arisen to meke 
~peculative sales of stocks. Oats, the staple product ot 
the north of Scotland, and in all parts of it a very im- 
portant article of produce, is generally represented to be 
very short and thin. Jct suflers more than any of our 
crops by dry weather, and although a continuance of 
rain will injure other grain, it will, in all probability, 
improve the oats. Barley being the latest sown of the 
grain crops, suifered little from the drought, and pre- 
sents a favourable appearance. The plants are thick on 
the ground, and coming well into ear. The seed of the 
early-sown turnips, owing to the dryness of the ground, 
did not spring till the rains came on, and both early and 
lute-sown having brairded at the same time, great diffi 


pear in some fields, there is every prospect of an abun- 
dant crop, if dry weather should now take place, fora 
superabundance of moisture is equally unfavourable for 
turnips, as toomuch drought. The hay-erop has turned 
out very deficient, for the grass was too far advanced 
before the rains fell; indeed, a good deal of it was cut 
previously; and as little of it had been made up into 
ricks, it suffered severely from exposure to meistifre ou 
the ground. There can be little doubt that the price wil! 
be double what it has been in many previous years. Not- 
withstanding the unfavourable prospect betore ts, there 
has been little variation during the month in the price ot 
grain. This is to be accounted for by the circumstance, 
that many of the leading agriculturists being apprehen- 
sive that an alteration of the Corn Laws must take plac 
neXt Session, have been busily engaged in bringing their 
grain to market ; but their stock seems nearly exhausted, 
as, for the last week or two, the provincial markets have 
hecn very moderately supplied. Prices of cattle and 
sheep continue without much variation. At the great 
Inverness sheep and wool market, though there was 4 
dulness and apparent unwillingne-s to do business dur- 
ing the first day and the earlier part of the second, the 
usual amount of sales was effected. As compared 
with last vear, the fall on black-faced wool may be 
stuted at seven anda half per cent. ; ou Cheviot an 
Leicester about ten per cent. 
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